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CHAPTER I. 



-" b not the elder 



By nature pointed out fbr preference T 

Is not bis right enrolled amongst those laws 

Which keep the world's yast firame in beaateooa order r* 

Rows. 

' In France/' says one of the most accompliahed writen of 
^ay, treating of French statistics, ** there is no primoffeni- 
^ ;" a startling &ct at first sight; but for which, upon a little 
sideration, we can find an easy solution. The mir author- 
means to say that there is no law of primogeniture in that 
py and well-regulated country. 

Ve have not the slightest intention of going into a discus- 

upon the merits of such a law, or the advantages of its 

gation; but we have to put before the reader an example 

e effects its existence sometimes produces, in the peroon 

3 Right Honourable Lady Frances Sheringham. 

who denounced commingled pride and poverty as one of 

tterest curses of mankind, could never have found a bet- 

istration of his principle than in the daughter of a noUe- 

ccustomed through life to alU the splendour and luxury 

V incidental to her station, mixing with society on terms 

lity with all that is great and gav by which she is sur- 

1, suddenly bereft by the death of her father of all the 

ges and conveniences of the paternal roof, and sent 

on the world by an elder brother (now become alike 

sitary of aU the fiimily wealth as well as all the fiunily 

) to seek protection and a home. 

3 disadvantage, (the only alloy perhaps to the scheme 

to which it belongs,) may be attributed many of those 

d matches made by ladies of qualit^r, and <the innu- 

ndiscretions and even faults sometimes too justly 

> the younger branches of noble fiunilies. They are, 
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in fact, proud and poor; and the desire of maintaining an ap- 
pearance suitable to the rank and station to which they were. 
bom, without the adequate means of doin^ so fairly and prudent- 
ly, leads them into excesses and difficulties which not unfre- 
quently bring the honorary titles, which they are by courtesy 
permitted to assume, into contempt and ridicule. 

But if tliese happen to be the results of indiscretions com- 
mitted by persons of high notions and low means, of large ex- 
penses ana small incomes, who, regardless of those considera- 
tions by which more honestly inclined and better regulated 
persons may be supposed to shape their career through life, 
launch into extravagances unjustifiable by their finances, what 
must be the pain and mortification of a noble lady, who satis- 
fied of the irreproachability of her conduct, full of the conscious- 
ness of her nobility, sensitively alive to the respect due to her 
exalted rank, and anxious beyond measure to maintain the 
place in society to which her birth entitles her, feels herself so 
constrained by circumstances as to be unable to move with 
comfort or even ease in the sphere to which she naturally be- 
longs, and who, after having married for love, finds herself at 
fifty-four, a widow, still handsome in person and vivacious in 
disposition, with a pennyless son of five-and-twenty, and a 
jointure of six hundred a-year. 

Such was exactly the position of Lady Frances Sheringham 
a few years since, as the aaughter of the Marquess of Pevenaey. 
She had been the belle of her time, had given the tone to so- 
ciety, and her name to bonnets, and with some of the yet sur- 
viving beaux of a previous age had been, in her day, when 
Ae was eighteen, and men drank wine, a *' standing toast" 

Like herself the husband of Lady Frances was of noble blood. 
The Honourable Herbert Sheringham was the second son of 
Lord Wey Inidgfe, and had borne off his charming prize from a host 
of ardent rivals in all the enthusiasm of triumphant love; nor 
was their mutual happiness marred for an hour until the death of 
his noble father-in-law, the marquess, with whom they had al- 
most entirely lived after their marriage : that melemcholy event, 
however, reduced the honourable husband and the right ho- 
nourable lady to the necessity of establishing themselves, and, 
moreover, of supporting themselves upon an income not ex- 
ceeding twelve hundred pounds per annum. 

The personal fortune of Lady Frances was neither more nor 
less than ten thousand pounds, settled upon herself Mr. She- 
ringham's income was aerived from two offices which he held 
about the court, luckily just so unimportant as not to be af- 
ibcted by a change of ministry, but which pleased his vanity, 
and amused his mind, by bringing him frc^quently in contact 
with hifl sovereign, and the circle by which he was surrounded. 
To what particiuar curcumstancefl he was indebted for these 
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*>tQall advaDtages nobody ever exactly aacertained, beoauae his 
^-ther, besides baying very little interest, profeased whiggism 
^^^ politics, which, however meritorioQS abstractedly as a trait 
^^^ virtue, patriotism, and magnanimity, does not of itself ap» 
l^ear a si^cient reason for his son's appointment to two 
^^Hjuui sinecures during the existence of a Tory govem- 
^^ent It was generally thought that Lady Frances, anx« 
^ouBto make the man of her heart scKnethin^, had exerted 
'^liat influence which such a being could not fail to possess, in 
-^is favour, to gain the ear of one at whose disposal such ap» 
.^^antages are placed, — no matter, Sheriuffham and the htiy 
-^BVances were as happy a couple as are orainarily seen in this 
^^orld, and when he was called away to a better, the recoUec* 
'^-ion that she had nothing left to live upon, but her jointnxo 
^arising chiefly from her own fixtune, which, as has just been 
^stated had been settled upon herself,) of six hundred a year, 
'"^as not the most painful one with which her ladyship had to 
■^X)ntend. 

Besides this jointure, Mr. Sheringham left Lady Frances 
'^ne son, tlie counterpart of his lamented sire, in whom all hey 
liopes and wishes for the future centred; and as her grief for 
the death of her husband wore ofl^ the feeling of deep rej»ret 
for one she had lost, gave place to another of intense anxiefy 
for the welfore and success of him who was yet preserved to 
her. 

And as he prrew up, so did that anxiety grow toa At Eton 

he received aU he ever had of education; and when at his &- 

ther's death it became necessary for his mother to come to 

some decision as to his future prospects, the struggle with her 

feelings was by no means an agreeable one. Fortune he had 

none, save what might be left at his mother*s disposal when 

she isiiould shuffle on this mortal coil; and as for a profession, 

the idea that her beloved George Augustus Frederick should 

be obliged to do any thing to earn his bread was most repog* 

nant to her ladyship's principles and feelings. Her brother, the 

Marquess of Pevensey, was extremely kind to his nephe w« and 

she hoped for some assistance from him; but what could he do? 

he was himself married, and had already nine right honourable 

lOTds and ladies to provide for; and as for interest he had none, 

since, like her late fother-in-law, his lordship was a rigid oppo* 

sitionist, but without either talent or influence sufficient to 

alarm his adversaries into an adoption of the soothing system. 

George Augustus Frederick, however, having in 3ie course 

of his domiciliation at Eton contracted a love of boating, and 

havin?, moreover, once worn the uniform of a naval officer at 

one of those morning masquerades peculiar to that great and 

celebrated school, had taken it into his head that he should 

like to be a saik)r. aod although the IMy Frances so mocl^ 

1* 
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objected to the filthy smell of ships, and the horrid sickness at 
sea, and the danger of battles, and all the other evils ** fishified 
flesh " is heir to, the recollection of Howe, and Duncan, and 
Nelson, counteracted in some degree her aversion from the 
service, and at length, by dint of solicitation on the part of the 
boy, and persuasion on that of her friends, George Augustus 
Frederick was fairly launched as a midshipman, under the es- 

SK;ial care and protection of her friend and distant relation the 
onourable Captain Baltyorum. 

The great affair of George Augustus Frederick Shering- 
ham^s start in life, unpromising as it was, having been achieved, 
Lady Frances began her course of existence, which comprised 
a round of visits, a month at Lord Pevensey's — a fortnight 
with the Dawson's in Gloucestershire — three weeks with the 
Howards in Derbyshire — ten days at one house and six days 
at another, till the London season began, when with a pair of 
job horses doing sixteen week's work in three months, and 
rooms at a hotel where she never dined, her ladyship, from 
being extremely agreeable, rather odd, and particularly well 
versed in the popular topics of ordinary conversation, contrived 
to keep her head above water, and be as gay and as lively as 
her more wealthy associates ; still managing to make an al- 
lowance to her son to the full extent permitted by his captain, 
and by him considered adequate to the wants and wishes of a 
Marquess's grandson located in the midshipmen's berth of one 
of his Majesty's frigates. 

But days wore on, and George Augustus Frederick grew up to 
manhood ; his time as midshipman was served, and he had 
passed his examination, when another term of service as flag- 
lieutenant to a distant connexion in India was entered upon 
and concluded, with promotion to the rank of commander, and 
the enjoyment of the moderate half-pay of seven shillings and 
sixpence per diem, without a chance of farther employment. 
And thus at the age of five-and-twenty, poor George Augustus 
Frederick had reached what to him was likely to be the head 
of his profession, and found himself again at home, and without 
any earthly pursuit. Still, iiowever, warmly attached to his 
lady-mother, he could not but feel satisfied that the pittance 
of income which he derived from his commission rendered a 
regular drain upon her slender funds unnecessary ; and anxious 
as she was to enjoy as much of his society as he could spare 
her, he generally passed the intervals of his engagements at 
ker hotel. 

But Lady Frances, delicate when young, and unused in 
childhood or youth to much exertion, became every season 
Qiore and more sensible of the inconveniences of her positioa 
in flociety. The constant round of parties, to her who had no 
idaiigitter to bring out, and no point to carry, injured .her.con^ 
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«titut]on; and (which people eay was still more iraporCant to 
■her ladyiship) her complexion; and she suddenly resolved to 
withdraw herself from the fitful, feverish life which she had 
8o long been leading, and settle herself, for at least eight 
months in the year, in some quiet xetirement at a distance 
•from London, where her health might be recruited by Ahe sa- 
lubrity of the air, and her expenses t^ontracted by the 4^heap- 
ness of living ; and having hit upon this prudent design, die 
imparted to her darling son the intention she had formed, and 
theproject she had originated. 

'n) him, the arrangement was particularly agreeable ; ibr 
although no man of worldly feelings ever permits his ears to 
be open to the passing observations upon bis nearest relatiom, 
or allows his eyes to see the sneers and shrugs which som^ 
times are exhibited iipon the arrival or departure of an excel- 
lent and exemplary pasent, George could not be so deaf or so 
blind, try earnestly as he might, as not to perceive that Lady 
Frances, a widow in her fifly-fif^ year, was a totally difierent 
object in society from Lady Francos a maiden of .eighteen,. or a 
wife of twenty-three. 

All the little playfulness of expression — the downcast eye— 
the flushing cheek — the palpitating heart — the lips — the smiles 
—the looks themselves were there ; and such is the slow and 
minute progression of the ravages of time, that in the constant 
Appeal of beauty to her looking-glass, their efiects are not per- 
ceptible; andas<Gay, or, perhaps, his sarcastic assistant, Swift, 
telle us of the ^ mother's daughter,*' 

Each time she looks she's fonder grown. 

Thinks every charm grown stronger; 
3ut, alas! vain maid, all eyes but your own, 

Can see you are not younger. 

The country, however, was the thing; and the moment her 

ladyship had possessed herself of this desire for rurality, every 

maxim of her town-spent life was exploded ; her taste was 

now all <fbr green fields and trees, and shade and flowers. A 

(huiy was her delight; a ,farm-yard her hobby; daisy-picking 

and yiolct-pl licking the onl^ pursuits she really loved; and 

when she recollpcted tliC many happy hours she had spent in 

her dear Other's time at Grimsberry Castle, Cumberland, in 

her sainted mother's conservatory, and the American parterre, 

her anxiety to be fixed in a cottage and a garden became ro- 

tnantically ungrovernable. 

To satisfy this predominating passion, and put into execu- 
tion her scheme of retirement, Lady Frances gave up all 
vintfl,.al] calls, all notes, and all messages, and drove inces- 
Muntly and continuously, day after day, her attenuated job 
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horses frcm Christie's to Squibb's, from Squibb*8 to Robins's, 
from Retina's to Winstanley's, from Winstanlev^s to Phillips's, 
fliid from Phillips's to Christie's again, in search of a villa; and 
many were the journeys her ladyship took, and many the dis- 
appointments she met with. The old joke of the huiging 
wood was nothing to the sufferings she underwent ; and in 
one instance, when she had travelled thirty miles to look at a 
cottage which was described as having two views of the 
Thames, she found her hopes blighted, by discovering that the 
only method of seeing that beautiful river twice on the pro- 
perty was by looking out of the garret windows, whence it 
was just visible at high water, and looking down into the cel- 
lars, in which it regularly made its appearance at every spring 
tide. 

At length, however, such a "particulars " was put into her 
ladyship's hands by one of the most fashionable auctioneers, 
that there could be no doubt or hesitation as to a drive down to 
see the place. The only thing against it, was its name; but 
that, with female readiness, her ladyship thought might be 
changed. It was called Slug Grove — ^but then there were 
serpentine walks and sloping lawns, towering oaks and grace- 
ful willows drooping into crystal lakes; an elegant saloon 
opening into a conservatory, with every requisite office and 
outbuilding; thirty acres of laud immediately round the house, 
and a pew in the church — all capable of great improvement. 

With all due respect for the auctioneer's modest merits, 
this last particular was assuredly the most correct : the ser- 
pentine walks were mere wriggles, the sloping lawns, slippery 
beds of swamp, the drooping willows, stumpy objects with no 
more curl in their branches than there is in a dancing girl's 
hair at four o'clock in the morning; the crystal lake was a 
duck pond covered with weeds like green crown-pieces, and 
the conservatory, into which a drawing-room (paper damp and 
ceiling cracked,) sixteen feet by fourteen, opened, turned out 
to be a glassless greenhouse, in which grew a plentiful crop 
of nettles and marsh-mallows. The offices were in the last 
state of dilapidation, the kitchen chimney had fkllen down, 
and a wandering hen had established her nest in the oven; 
and as to the pew in the church, it was located in the gallery 
immediately over the pulpit, the sounding-board of which ex« 
eluded not only its tenants from the sight of the preacher, but 
from the sound of his voice; while the thirty acres of land con- 
sisted of marsh, bog, and clay, agreeably and plentifully 
stocked with thistles, chickweed, and dandelion. 

The house had once been white, but the tear-like drippings 
from its various windows had, during the several years of its 
unoccupancy, left deep green marks upon the walls; and a 
sort of verandah, which had once adorned its front toward^ 
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the road, after having become filthily dirty, had fidlen through* 
and lefl the canvas, which once finrmed its alternated hlMk 
and green covering, dangling in ribands auKxigst its trelliage 
columns. 

''This 18 not comfortablej Georjve,^ said her ladyship. ''I 
am dying for a cottage ; but this is more humble than even I 
desire. The slopes arc mere dops, and the crystal lake looks 
a pool at commerce filled with green counters.*' 

"Yes," said George, "playing with leaves for lives." 

" La, ma'am," said the gardener, who was showing the pre* 
mises, " that weedy stuff is of no signification at all, as it were: 
a little patience and half a dozen ducks would get rid of all that 
in a fortnight" 

"Ducks, sir," said Lady Frances. "Ducks on a crystal 
lake — what an idea!" 

The man, who saw that Slug Grove did not exactly corres- 
pond with her ladyship's notions of comfort or the picturesque, 
caught up George, who was in an under tone expressing to his 
mother his conviction that the place "would not do;" and, 
anxious to be of use to the house-hunters, suggested that there 
were two or three other villas in the neighbourhood to be let 

"There is Belvidere, ma'am," said uie gardener, "a very 
nice retired place, right opposite the lime-kilns, as you turn 
down to the Duke's Head near the turnpike; and then there is 
Belle-Vue, built to match it, on the other side, the front win- 
dows of which overlook Squire Harbottle's stables and ken- 
nels ; besides which, it has a great convenience in hearing 
his honour's house clock, which strikes every hour, chimes the 
quarters, and plays * &ule Britannia' and the hundredth psalm 
tune, two hundred and fifty times in the four and twenty 
hours." 

"And who is Squire Harbottle," said George. 

"He's a man of large fortune, sir," said the gardener, "who 
^eems nev^r to know how to spend money enough : he buys 
everv thing be can lay his bands on, right and le£ He keeps 
the hounds here, and has his house full of company from 
year's end to yearns end ; he shoots a good deal and drinks a 
good deal more than he shoots, sir ; but he's uncommon affiu- 
ble." 

" Is he married 1" said George, who had at sea known a 
namesake, but, as it turned out, not a relation of his. 

" Yes, sir," replied the man, "and has got as handsome a 
lady for a wife as ever trod shoe leather ; the kindest, sweetest 
lady as ever breathed. They say the squire is rather too 
rough in his ways, and too boisterous like for her, for she's as 
gentle and as quiet as a lamb." 

" Is there any other place to let," said lady Frances, who 
took no great interest in the praises of the squire's lady, " be- 
Bides this Belvide^ and peUe-Yue which you talk oH" 
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" Yes, ma'am," said the man, " there's Dale Cottage ; but I 
don't think that would suit such gentlefolks as you. It's all 
thatched, with casement windows, and covered over with nasty 
ivy, and buried in trees : my master, which owned this pro- 
perty, hated trees ; down he had them smash, smooth. *None 
a your great long helms, and hashes, and hoaks, for me,' he 
used to say, * a sucking up the nourishment and robbing the 
ground as is under 'em ;' and to be sure there is no counting 
K>r taste ; but as I says sometimes to my old missus, I do think, 
trees is the greatest eye-sores in the country as can possible 
be." 

" I should like to see Dale Cottage," said George, who having 
in his disposition an inherent turn for the conviviality of such 
men as Squire Harbottle, and an equally amiable turn for the 
society of such women as the squire's lady, began to fancy that 
he should less object to a domiciliation at Binford than it before 
struck him he should. 

And accordingly to Dale Cottage they went, Snaith, so was 
the tree-hater called, leading them across the slippery slopes 
by the side of the weedy pond, and by the quagmire near the. 
gate, through part of the village, to the object of their inquiries. 
It burst upon the sight of the visiters in its most picturesque 
point of view. Screened from the road, and commanding a 
lovely prospect, it seemed to offer quiet and repose, and to pro- 
mise the realization of Moore's beautiful anticipation, who says, 
or rather sings — 

" I said if there's peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here." 

It was one of the prettiest things imaginable; its interior was 
a perfect snuggery ; taste and judgment had combined in its 
decoration ; and although here and there the envious damp had 
left its mark in some of the comers and crannies of its well- 
proportioned living-rooms, it was altogether the very thing 
Lady Frances wanted, and the very thing George liked, and 
accordingly after a very brief debate, the resolution final was 
arrived at, that there they would set themselves down ; and, in 
pursuance of this determmation, after having opened the pre- 
liminaries with the resident referee, they were shown over the 
gardens and grounds, visited all the rooms, ascertained what 
they should do still more to improve it, and farthermore engaged 
the requisite workmen to put every thing in order for the re- 
ception of furniture and themselves in a fortnight at the latest 
from the day of first visiting it 

From the gentleman with whom George had to negotiate 
the afiair, he derived much information as to the state of the 
little world at Binford, in which, as in all the small country 
towns and large villages of England, the good and bad passions 
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>f mankind were all at work, and where the charitable feelings 
and evil desires, the subtle designs and little jealousies of hu- 
man nature were in as hi^h a state of perfection as in the more 
important and elevated circles of society. 

It appeared upon investigation that Bin&rd possessed two 
very attractive qualities to persons of small fortune and delicate 
health : it had the reputation of salubrity and cheapness, and 
the consequence was that it was thickly populated with ladies* 
who, if not of equal rank with Lady Frances, possessed nearly 
a similar income, the result of which commixture of matured 
widows and matronly virgins was the constant irritation of the 
whole neighbourhood upon the slightest provocation. 

Then, besides these foreigners to the land, and emigrants 
from other places, there were the regular inhabitants, who 
appeared to emulate the little jealousies of the exclusive coterie, 
and Fived in the most unremitting hostility with each oUier, 
gilding their countenances with smiles, and rather exhibiting 
by a worrying course of civility of conduct, than by any open 
declaration, Uie envy, and jealousy, and uncharitableness so 
generally prevalent in such communities. 

Who that drives through Binford, and sees the elaborated 
smartness of Mr. Bunce^sbest drawing-room window curtains 
&Qd the dazzling brightness of his brazen knocker, can doubt 
that the graceful folds of the one and the laboured splendour 
of the other are invented and contrived to place the attorney's 
house and appurtences far before that of Mr. Popjoy the apo- 
thecary, &c. ; or who that beholds the pernickety nehtneBS of the 
pebbly pavement in front of Miss Whalebone's retreat from the 
World, can hesitate to believe that its niceness and prettiness 
are destined to excite the envious admiration of Mr. Bookman, 
master of the " Binford classical and commercial academy,'* 
and fhmish conversation for her opposite neighbour Mr. Pugh 
the churchwarden. 

The Rector, whose name was Lovell, it seemed was a 
widower, the father of an only daughter, the pride and darling 
of his heart, the prop of his house, the comfort of his declining 
years. She was fair, gentle, mild, and unassuming, highly 
accomplished, but extremely reserved; distant and cold to 
strangers, but with a disposition affectionate and a mind pure 
and unspotted as the driven snow. 

From the contending influences and interests which agitated 
his flock, Lovell had always contrived to keep himself sur- 
prisingly free; and considering the character and principles 
of the seigneur du village^ he deserved no small credit for his 
neutrality. 

Mr. Harbottle was a curious specimen of the almost extinct 
race of country squires. A swaggering, boisterous, bragging, 
drinking fellow; hard-headed, kird-hearted, passionate, ego- 
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tiitica], 8el^[Hniated, vain to an incalculal>le de^ee of every 
thing be himself poeseaBed, and of the means which he had of 
accumulating the finest and most expensive articles of use or 
ornament; but vainer than of every thing else he had, was be 
of his wife, of whom we need only repeat the gardener's un* 
sophisticated eulogium, to describe her to perfection. *' She 
was as handsome a lady as ever trod shoe leather; the kindest, 
sweetest, lady as ever breathed.'* 

The association of this couple was strange ; but she humoured 
his eccentricities with so much good taste, seemed to be stone 
blind to his fiiults, whidi glared upon every body else, and gave 
him so much credit, for ^^od nature, which he did not possess, 
that she contrived to make the constantly varying visiters at 
their house believe, that she was as happy with him as she de- 
served to be; witli those who knew them better, this amiable 
game was very difficult to play. 

His habits and pursuits Imked him more with his immediat^s:^ 
dependants in the adjoining town than to his more suitable com — 
panions in the surrounding countrv, and accordingly the whol egs 
presentable popiUation of Binford were kept in a perpetual 
agitation from the excitement, produced by the fre<|uent, al 
most unremitting invitations to the Hall, where festivity anc 
hilarity were the order of the day and niffht 

The only person with whom Mrs. Harbottle from choice as 
sociated, was Miss Lovell ; she was frequently indeed, almosi 
constantly, her companion during the mornings. The habiti^s 
and pursuits of her rather led him to enjoy a quieter life lliiii^ 
that which he could have lived in HarbotUe's society, and hie^ 
visits to the Squire's dinners were few and far between-^ 
£mma Lovell, therefere, was seldom seen in tbe evening circl^^ 
at her friend's — ^that they were friends, events which have oc^ 
cuifred since the period now spoken of, will amply prove. 

The brief history of the state of affiiirs at Binford which ]» 
here given, in order to put the reader a little into the secret, 
George Sheringham received at the hands of Mr. Bunce, the at- 
^rney at law, with whom he had to talk over the arrangements 
«>r renting Dale Cottage; and if Mr. Bunce were somewhat 
jjaore verbose in his descriptions, and rather more explicit in 
hie illustrations, the reader has the pith of his narrative, which, 
S*i*i ^^ ?°* ' ^^ George and Mr. Bunce were, during the 
■nffi '^ Bitting after dinner, sipping his wine, may equally well 
■™?® for the purpose, with a more protracted and elaborated 
*tail of pariah mitto^ 
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CHAPTER II. 



" The claims of * tlie country ' are paramount.'* 

PaXL. SPIICBtf. 



** MfiRCY on us, how time flics i*' said Lady IVances Sheringw 
ham to her son George. *' Three weeks have passed since we 
first saw Dale Cottage, and those odious painters and paper- 
hangers are still there. My patience is nearly exhausted. 
Here is June, and we still in London.*' 

" My dear mother," said George, " to you, who till this very 
year have heen in the habit of considering the June of nature 
the January of ftshioU) and have valued the opening beauties 
of spring only as they gave the signal for openii^ uie houses 
of your mends, this little delay cannot be so very irksome ; an- 
otlier fortnight, and we shall be located in our new residence.'' 

** And do tell me, dear," said her ladyship, " that Mrs. Har- 
bottle — ^is she a person to likel Shall I like her — will she 

suit »l€.?" 

" That I cannot pretend to say," replied her son, (who, it 
may be as Well to observe, had just returned to his mother in 
London, from a second vist to Dale Cottage, y^ich he had paid 
to it alone, in order by his presence to stimulate the different 
workmen in their labours,) ** but I think I never saw a more 
charming person. The man is a monster, without one re- 
deeming quality that I could discover in a seven hours' sit- 
ting." 

" Ah," said Lady Frances, " I must judge for myself: it very 
often happens, that where so large a portion of admiration is 
claimed by a lady, there is proportionately less left for her 
husband. They were civil and hospitable, and all that?" 

" Oh !" said George, " if men could eat entrees of ffold, or 
drink magnums of liquid silver, so much the greater j^easure 
to Mr. Harbottle to feed them ; but there is a coarseness, a 
roughness, a something about him, repugnant to my feelings, 
and which seem quite to subdue, and overcome her." 

" Ah, I see," replied her ladyship, " you have arrived at the 
point of commiserating the sufferings of a woman, who, I have 
no doubt, is as happy as a princess; and having once taken that 
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course, the chances are, that your hatred of him will turn into 
some marvellously foolish afiection for her" 

"No," said George, "that is not likely; Mrs. Harbottlc 
seems to he provided already with a commiserating friend ; but 
there was that Miss Lovell, who went awav after luncheon to 
dine, as she told me, with her sick father, the rector, of whom 
my loquacious friend, Mr. Bunce, did most assuredlv not say 
half enough. She is lovely — absolutely lovely ; but if she were 
modelled m alabaster, or chiselled in marble, her beauty could 
not well be colder than it is at present** 

" Mauvaise-hontef George," said Lady Frances, " the mere 
awkwardness of rusticity. I never ^ive credit to those icicles 
for any thing but shyness, and a notion that it looks fine to be 
prudish, and well*bred to be disagreeable. However, I think 
by your account we shall have plenty of specimens to select 
from, and as of course Dale Cottage will give the tori, we may 
pick and choose as we like.** 

" ] fear that Dale Cottage will never be more than secondary 
atBinford,** said George; '* the unbounded wealth of Harbottle, 
and the unlimited circulation of it, the daily recurrence of 
feasts — actual feasts — and all the other attractions of the Hall, 
will naturally overcome our otherwise undoubted claims to 
precedency.*' 

"Oh!" exclaimed her ladyship, "I have no intention of 
making a struggle against the aristocracy of wealth ; I shall 
trust to the good sense and ^ood feeling of my neighbours to 
put me at my ease; and I thmk with a little display of inge- 
nuity, and a knowledge of how things should be done, we may 
contrive to rally round us, some of the best amongst them, and 
give them such a reception as they are not quite used to, in 
their somewhat obscure village." 

" Let us begin," said Greorge, " with treating our future 
home with greater respect Nobody believes the place in 
which he is resident obscure. You may rely upon it, the help- 
less missionary at Fernando Po, or the isolated resident of the 
Seychelles, thinks, * to himself,' that the spot he inhabits is a 
place of the greatest importance to the whole world, and that 
the eyes of all Europe, at least, are upon him.** 

" That may be quite true," answered her ladyship, " but I 
imagine the Binfordites will have no objection to a little refine- 
ment of their style; and when one considers with what very 
small means, good taste and judgment may contrive very 
agreeable things, I think I may flatter myself that the little 
reunions at Dole Cottage will not be altogether neglected, for 
the more profuse displays of Mr. Harbottle's mansion.*' 

Hiiis it will be seen, that Lady Frances, driven by circum- 
Btaoces from being a follower of the great world, had already 
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pre-determined to become the leader of a little one, and pre* 
(erring to reign in Binford rather than serve in London, nad 
begun to anticipate gaieties of her own in the country, as ill 
suited to her income, as the enjoyment of gaieties provided by 
others, in town, were to her constitution. 

George said nothing at the time to dissuade his lively parent 
from the course she seemed to have chalked out for herself, for, 
to tell the truth, his mind and thoughts connected with a reel* 
dence at Binford, were fixed upon other objects than " econo- 
mical*^ suppers, or ** judicious** break&sts. He had seen 
enough of Emma Lovell, in the morning visit he had paid to 
the Hall, to assure himself that time and a continued associa- 
tion with such a person were very likely to entangle him, and 
if matters went on favourably, ^x him for lifo. 

This love at first sight, has often been a subject of ridicule 
amongst slow-going people: but, nevertheless, it has frequently 
turned out to be both serious and lasting. There is a sympathy 
between minds and persons, which, in all cases, even of com- 
mon intercourse, speedily attaches certain individuals to each 
other, who neither attract, nor are attracted by certain others. 
It is an old remark* that no man ever looked on, at a game of 
chance or skill, played by two people, both previously unblown 
to him, without, in less than ^ve minutes, feeling an interest 
for the success of one of them, over the other; and there cer- 
tainly are some undefinaMe points of accordance, some har- 
momes of thought or expression, of ^hich we are not ourselves 
clearly conscious, but which almost immediately attract the at- 
tention, and fix our thoughts upon the individual, who, as un- 
consciously as ourselves, happens to possess them. 

George Augustus Frederick Sheringham had fiirted and 
made the amiMe in every quarter of the globe. The blondes 
of the Baltic, the brunettes of the Mediterranean, the bulbous 
beauties of the Cape, and the fiiir yam-stalks of St. Helena, had 
all in their turn received his attentions, and even reciprocated 
his smiles; but there 'was something about Miss Lovell which 
had the power of utterly changing the character of his admi- 
ration. With all the other women he had seen, he could laugh, 
and flirt, and talk; and when the laughing, and flirting, and 
talking were over, he could take his hat and gp ; and the next 
day, in some other place, repeat a similar routine of entertain- 
ment with some other beauty, and yet his heart be safe as if 
*'' twice cased in steel.'* Emma Lovell he had seen but once, 
but the effect of their meeting upon him had been very diffe- 
rent from those produced during his previous butterfly course 
of flower sipping. Day by day, and hour by hour, he felt that 
longing, wearymg, sickening pain of anxious hope to see her 
again, which tnose alone can appreciate who have endured it ; 
6^d the weeks seemed lengthened into years, and the days to 
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If Lovell could have seen th^expression of his visiter's coun- 
tenance at this announcement, his gratitude might have un- 
dergone some qualification ; luckily, it was getting dark, and 
Lovell, moreover, was somewhat wesLk-sighted ; but never was 
man so caught as Sheringham. All that his reverend friend 
talked, after this disclosure, seemed to his inattentive ear mere 
gihbensh; and the Imowl^ge which he obtained from an obser- 
vation made by Lovell to the servant, that Miss Lovell would 
not return from the Hall till half past eleven, which entirely 
precluded the possibility of his waiting for her appearance at 
home, so completely upset him, that when he did, about ten 
o'clock, get away, he left upon Mr. Lovell's mind a most un- 
fitvourable impression as to his intellectual powers and con- 
versaticmal qualities. 

What on earth could be more distressingl And then, when 
he got to Dale Cottage, to undergo the natural reproaches oi 
his mother, fi>r his a£upt and undutiftil desertion of her I Her 
ladjTship, however, whose mind was stOl very much alive to 
idl the conduct of les affiaireM du ccbut, was so extremely 
amused by the detail of her son's discomfiture, which he could 
not resist giving her, that the rest of the evening hung less 
heavilv; and befi>re midnight, the anxious young comnumder 
retired to rest, comparatively happy in the consciousness of 
being in the same village with Emma, and with the certainty 
of ** nlling in with her,^ as he would nautically have phrased 
it, on the following day. 



CHAPTER III. 



*' Hftil to thee, worthy Tinon; nd to M 
Ttat of his booBtiei taato— Tbe Ave beat Mnaes 
Ackaowledge itaee tlwir patroa ; aad come fireely 
To gratoteto thy plntaoiH boMMi: tte emr, 
TMto, UNwh, Mdl, aU ptvufd Ihm tlqr table riae. 
Tbey oaly now eome bat to ibast thine oyea.*' 

BBJULSPBiimi. 

Bbiore the next noon had arrived, numerous indeed were 
the visiters to Dsle Cottage. All the oolerie, the exclusives 
of the Psragon, had deposited their tickets, and Harbottle, 
who acooinpanied his lovely wilb on her visit, insisted upon it 
that Lady Frances should dine at the Hall, and be^ their ac- 
quaintai^ as he hoped they shooUMnaintain it, without cere- 

Her ladfyship accepted ih» biddrng* becanse it was almost 
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impossible, without rudeness, to decline it; but, however much 
policy might induce her to keep up an acquaintance with the 
Squire and his lady, Mr. Harbottle's manners and style of con- 
versation was exactly the reverse of her ladyship's notions of 
the agreeable. It is said that women love by contraries — that 
a fair woman admires a dark man, that a short woman admires 
a tall man, and so on; but, however opposite Mr. Harbottle 
might be in all his inclinations and attributes to Lady Frances^ 
it did not seem probable that the mere force of contrast wooldi 
in their case, generate anv thing like affection between them. 
The first wound which the hard-hearted Squire inflicted 
upon Lady Frances, was in the shape of a note which arrived 
about four o^clock fix>m Mr& Harbottle, dictated by her hus- 
band, or rather written in his name, ofiering to send one of 
his carriages for her ladyship, to take her to dinner. At Wind- 
sor such Slings are not rare, and a royal coach may be often 
seen trotting about the town, just before seven, picking up 
dowagers and their daughters at their lodgings, to carry ttiem 
to the Castle; but for Mr. Harbottle to make this sort of oflbr, 
while Lady Frances had her carriage in her coach-house, and 
vrhile post-horses were to be hired at the Duke's Head, struck 
Xj&dy Frances as something particularly presumptuous and im- 
pertinent However, she shrugged up her shoulders, and, 
tJirowing an expression of patient sufiering into her fine coun- 
tenance, sent a verbal message of thanks, and an announce- 
ment that she would be ready at the appointed time. 

Alas! poor lady Frances knew not the extent of the uninten- 
tional affix>nt which had been offered to her dignity. At the 
hour named, the carriage came, and when George Augustus 
Frederick and his mother approached it, they found alr^y m 
it, two of the dowagers of the coterie, and Miss Level], who 
had been previously picked up by the amateur omnibus of Bin- 
ford. All her ladyship said, when she beheld the crowd of 
strangers, was, "Well!" — but it was uttered in a tone so 
movingly pathetic, that her son, who had anticipated the many 
** rubs " his mother would meet with, from the sharp comers 
of Mr. Harbottle's angular mind, could scarcely refrain firom 
laughing. As for himself, he quietly disposed himself on the 
coach-box, satisfied that if for a few minutes he might be doomed 
to be the companion of the coachman, his neighbour at dinner 
would be that sweetest of all living girls, the Parson^s daughter, 
who sat within the carriage, amidst the painted dowagers, pale 
and placid, like a virgin lily in the middle of a bunch of posies. 
The drive was not a long one; a few minutes brought them 
to the gates, and subsequently to the door of Binford Hall. 

The ladies descended firom the carriage, and crossed the 
ball to the drawing-room, which faces the door. By a new 
gaucherie of the marshalled servants, Miss Oliphant was an* 
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nounced before Lady Frances, and being '* first named in the 
commission,'* walked into the room before her; a circumstance 
which Lady Frances resolved at the moment never so far to 
foi^ve, as to invite Miss O. to Dale Cottage upon any of the 
occasions when the elite of the village were summoned. 

** Lady Frances, Fm glad to see you," said Harbottle. 
"Much squeezed, eh?— comfortable carriage, isn't it? —Hob- 
son's build — five hundred and twenty guineas — all snuff and 
comfi)rtable; a few pounds one way or another, you know, 
make no difference to me. How are you, Sheringham, how 
d'ye dol You came on the box— easy, eh— comfortable as a 
couch — had springs on purpose— not above ten pounds extra— 
what o' tliat — as I say, comfort's comfort What object's mo- 
ney—eh, Ma'ami" 

The last exclamation was addressed to Mrs. Eaglesfield, ano- 
ther of the dowagers, who existed upon two hundred a year in 
the smallest possible cottage. 

'4 say, Sheringham," said Harbottle, in an under tone, ** don't 
you think that's a pretty hat my wife has got on? — French: I 
think it very becoming." 

Sheringham, whose skill in millinery was not very profound, 
said something about Mrs. Harbottle's making any hat look 
welL 

'^Five naps in Paris," said Harbottle; ** paid for it myself— 
made her a present unawares. She's not looking well to-day 
— hot weather, eh? — ^Do you know Charles Harvey?" 

" I had the pleasure of being presented to him the last day I 
was here," said Sheringham. 

" Capital fellow!" continued Harbottle. — Harvey, you must 
be veiy intimate friends with Mr. Sheringham. — I'm sure 
you'll hit it off amazingly well. What do you think of the 
chestnut?" 

" Capital hack," said Harvey. 

^ How long is it till dinner?" said Harbottle, casting his eye 
on a French clock, superbly mounted, and supported by the 
Graces. ^ I should like to show Sheringham the chestnut — is 
that clock right?" 

" Those clocks very seldom are," said Sheringham, who did 
not exactly know what he was saying, inasmuch as his eyes 
were fixed upon a much more striking object than a clock 
during the conversation. 

"Never go right!" said Harbottle; "Ha! ha! ha! why, that's 
a chronometer — a splendid going clock. I stand none of their 
nonsense; a few naps one way or the other make no difference 
to me. I ordered the fellow to put in good works, just such as 
Br^raer would not serve the French navv with. So he did. 
T!%Ba as to the mounting of it—- why, in all the other clocks of 
^t ptttem that I've ever seen, there are only three Graces^ 
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BO when the clock stands on the table, you see but one Grace 
at a time. I ordered the fellow to clap me on a dozen. There 
they are, you see; so now whichever way you look at it, there 
you see three Graces at once. Ha! ha! ha! Harvey, ring the 
bell, there's a good fellow." 

Harvey, was a remarkably agreeable person, with a fine in- 
telligent countenance and a most agreeable manner, and the 
smile that played over his features, while he implicitly obeved 
the mandate of his opulent and imperious host, was not lost 
upon Sheringham; nor did the look which succeeded that 
smile, and which was directed to his opiUent host's lady, leas 
escape his observation. They passed over his features as ra- 
pidly as the shadow of a cloud flits over the green sward on a 
bright and breezy day, but they made Sheringham think that 
there was another belle in the house, besides the one he had 
been ordered to ring, over whom he had some sort cf influence. 
*' How long is it till dinner, sirl" said Harbottle to a servant 
who entered the room. 

'' The second bell will ring in about five minutes," said the 
roan. 

**Five minutes," cried Harbottle; " come, Sheringham, come 
along; we can look at the horses before they dish up — ^plenty 
of time— come along." 

To his dispraise it must be said, but true it is, Sheringham 
had not that taste for horses which many very excellent ^^" 
tlemen have— perhaps his nautical pursuits and amphibious 
life militated against his sporting propensities; for, if truth be 
told, nothing could be more uninteresting to him than poking 
about a hot stable and looking at the taOs and hinder legs of 
half a score anunals about which he could never have any per- 
sonal interest, compelled, perhaps, by the assiduous attentions 
of their master to look at the b^utifiil pasterns of a decided 
kicker, or go up and test the crest of a confirmed biter — but 
the die was cast, and out went Sheringham. 

*' Jenkinson," halloa'd Harbottle, as he entered the court- 
yard; " Where's Jenkinsoni" 

^* He is in the house, sir," said a helper, who was cleaning 
harness. 
" What the devil is he domg in the house, sirl" 
" Helpmg to wait at dinner, sir," was the reply. 
« Where's Wattol" 
" Don't know, sir." 
*» And Hopkmsl" 
" Can't say, sir." 

" Have you got a key of the hack stable?" 
** Yes, sir," 

Sheringham's heart sank at the affirmative— at this moment 
the second bell rang. 
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** Here, boy,** cried Harbottle, ** bring out the chestnut Mr. 
Harvey rode toJay;" — the boy preceded to obey orders;— 
^have you,'* continued Harbottle, addressing Sheringhatn, 
" ever seen my wife's town charioti" 

'* No," said Sheringham. 

" Here, boy — never mind the chestnut — ^run and ask Jenldn- 
son for the key of the coach-house." 

Away ran the helper, at the bidding of this Timon. 

** You must just look at that carriage — ^Hobson aran; — ^he's 
always my man--but while he is gone just let us look at the 
chestnut m the stall." 

And into the stable they went — and then began a discourse 
about feet, and Moulders, and shape, and make, which histed 
till the boy came, not with the key, but with Jenkinson him- 
selC who appeared sufilxsed with ail the heat of exercise and 
-exertion, to state that dinner was served up, and that he be- 
lieved the company were only waitmg his master's appearance 
in the drawing-room. 

** Oh ! well, we must go then ;" said Harbottle. '* FU show 
you the chariot to-morrow, come along — why, how time flies 
— ^I can't stop that,— eh, Sheringham ? — ^Ha ! ha! ha !" 

As they proceeded towards the drawing-room, they were 
met by several servants, and Harbottle bustled forward, and, of 
course, took out Lady Frances; there were two or three of his 
hunting fViends of the party, who, without regard to prece- 
dence, or ^ the order of going,** had appropriated each to him- 
self a lady to leiul to dinner, and Sheringham, although placed 
next Mrs. Harbottle at table, missed the opportunity he had so 
anxiously looked forward to, of having on his other hand the 
gentle £inma, who, in order to complete the series of mishaps 
which had befollen him, was placed at the same side of the 
table, so that he was deprived of the only happiness which 
could have been left for him. — ^Indeed, it is a question quite 
worthy of consideration in a discussion of such matters, whe- 
ther in kis state of acquaintance with Miss Lovell, his advan- 
tage would not have been greater as her vis a vis, than as her 
next neighbour. There is much to be said on both sides, but 
^ fiu* as Sheringham was personally concerned, he certainly 
Would have prererred being, as he would have professionally 
^led it, "alongside the Hooker."^ 

But if Sheringham lost much by his separation from Emma 
*j^vell, he gained a vast deal by his proximity to Mrs. Harbot- 
^JJ^T-she was lovely — accomplished — full of taste and feeling, 
^thusiastic in her admiration of talent, and perfectly qualified 
^ appreciate it — at times anunated and volatile, ana gay even 
•0 wudnesB, but then there came suddenly over her counte- 
^^»k *?** "'J'ely over her mind (of which her countenance 
^ wie lovely index) a sudden gloom, which no effort of hew 
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ould either check or conceal — ^the bright blue eyes, which « 
linute before had sparkled with mirth and joyousness, were 
immed with a tear, as if a sudden consciousness had strack 
ler that for a moment she had been too happy. 

Above all things there appeared — ^if not to the superficial 
•bserver, to those who like Sherin^ham, looked deeper — ^in the 
aidst of her mirth a nervous anxiety while her husband was 
iresent, which those who only saw his empty laugh and heard 
lis ostentatious conversation, could scarcely comprehend — she 
316 w him better — ^his paroxysms of rage were sometimes vio* 
ent, and the coarse unfeeling observations in which, late in 
he evening, he was occasiondly in the habit of indulging at 
ler expense, mingled as they were with fulsome compliments 
X) her persona] attracticms, kept her in a state of constant agi- 
:ation which it was her equally constant endeavour to conceal. 

Why had she married him ? — ^the answer, is to be fimnd in 
lis wealth, and the influence wealth gives — her own choice 
Evas never consulted ; and a nearly bankrupt father, unable to 
withstand the ofier of an alliance by which his credit was to 
)e saved and his character supported, had forced her into a 
union with a being, in no one point assimilating with herself! 
Vet that was done — and nothmg could be more exemplary 
than the conduct of Mrs. Harbottle, although with the 
strangest contrariety of character, Harbottle, after descanting 
>n her beauty, after going to all expenses imaginable for orna- 
ments to decorate her charms, was the first to reproach her, 
>n the slightest appearance of gaiety or liveliness in her con- 
luct, with a desire to attract and captivate, and a diminution 
>f auction fi>r him. 

This disposition, brought into action from the excitement 
produced by two or three bottles of wine, which he was in the 
laily habit of swallowing, was what she had to battle ; and her 
Ijeatest anxiety in the management of her bear, was that he 
should dance amiably before company ; an anxiety, however, 
which was not alwavs crowned with the most perfect success. 

The dinner, which of course exhibited luxuiy in every pos- 
sible shape, passed off as dinners generally do, and Mrs. Har- 
bottle having exchanged looks with Lady Frances, and having 
heard that significant noise from her ladyship's lips, which one 
of my fair — ^my fairest — ^friends, — once described to me as 
something between a negative and an affirmative, difficult to 
be explained, but easily to be understood, gave or rather re- 
peated the signal for moving, and the ladies retired, nothing 
having occurr^ during the whole of the banquet worthy of 
mention or memorandum. 

Sheringham active and gallant, stood door in hand as the 
Riir procession quitted the dining-room, and having lingered 
in vain in the nope of one glance, however transient, from 
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Emmi, was retmnmg to his seat, wben HaiiioCtle cried out 

suddenly-^ 

•«Sh^iiigbaiii,slDp--etop, JQSt wbere yoa are for one mo- 
laent — look at that sideboard — the light falls just ri^t apon 
it— did yoa ever see so handsome a sideboard as that — that 
cost me 6ve hondred and seventy guineas — Morel made it for 
George the Fomth, but they split about the price.** 

** It is extremely handsome," said Sberingham. 

''Yoa may say tkmt, Master Captain," eznltingly rej^ed 
the host, toming from the cootemi^tiQa of the costly {Hece of 
fumitiire, with an ezpreasioQ of coonteDance idiich seemed to 
say, — mow I have done it 

And then he proceeded to expatiate upon the ahsmdity of 
economy, and the nonsense of caring for twenty poonds one 
way or another: from which he gknoed to his kennel and his 
dogs, which were the finest in Ekigland, let the others be where 
they might; and then his banters, and his hacks, and so on 
throogfa every branch of his establishment, moistening his 
egotism most liberally with hoge libations of claret, which he 
periodically pronoonced to be ''exquisite," "^lendid," and 
" incomparable." 

There is an indescribable sympathy in oar mtore which 1 
have befine endeavoored feeUy I fear to describe, which brings 
individoals more ra{ndly acquainted with each other in some 
cases than in others. It was clear that Charles Harvey and 
Frederick Sheringfaam were destined to be friends ; in the or- 
dinary mterdbanges of sentiment and opinions, they matoally 
expressed congenial ideas and feelings, upon the sabjects 
which they cursorily discossed; and when, after a tedious sit- 
ting and swallowing, which, however, obsolete elsewhere, 
were in full force at Binibrd Hall, they quitted the dinner 
table, either of them was satisfied that the other was a re- 
markably agreeable person. 

In the drawing-room were the ladies — if not quite reduced 
to the state of the ftir sleepers of the American boarding-^ioase, 
80 graphically described by Mrs. TroUope— «t least languish- 
ing in the last stage <^ enmU. Miss Eaglefield and Miss Oli- 
pluint were not companions for Lady Frances, nor, indeed, 
could Mrs. Harbottle herself pretend to refer to the habits and 
usages of a great grandfiither, to which relation of her own 
Lady Frances was much accustomed to allude; and, therefore, 
they sat patient listeners to the very agreeable convereatioa of 
the lady of &shion, although all efae said sounded to their " un- 
accustomed ears" very much like the &iry tales, and the his- 
tories which she recounted of what was actoaUy going on in 
London, were delivered in a phraseology to them almost as un- 
intelligible as the inscrutable langmge of Madagascar or the 
Uaaphemoos absorditieB of the " unknown tongues.^ 
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There had heen music — ^that is to say Emma Lovell had 
been playing the harp — and had been rewarded with " very 
pretty, upon my word," by Lady Frances, who did not add — 
" considering" — but looked it as expressively as if she had 
spoken. — ^The harp stood where Emma had left it, but before 
Sheringham had been able to get away from the " sublime port 
and splendid claret," of his magnilBcent host, she that " loved 
to touch it" had betaken herself to her paternal roof — " Again 
baffled, — ^thought Frederick, — does she do this on purpose, or 
is there fate in iti" 

" Well, Lady Frances," said Harbottle, " did you think we 
were lost? I know with you fine folks'in London wine is out 
of fashion, — ^never out of fashion with me, at least in my own 
house, where I know what I am drinking — pure, pure unadul- 
terated wine^ — ^import it all myself— for, as I say to Mrs. Har- 
bottle, what can it signify, a little more expense to secure what 
is truly good— of course with people of fashion, and that sort of 
persons who live firom hand to mouth, a retail wine-merchant 
is the only man — but not with me — ^this is very handsome 
Dresden, Lady Frances," continued he, helping himself to some 
coffee, " I got this a bargain. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" I don't like Dresden chaney,^* said Lady Frances ; " my 
poor grandfather had some very fine, which I believe my bro- 
ther Pevensey has now; but I never had a tas^ for it." 

" What say you to a little Ecarte," said the master of the 
house. " Fanny, my dear, see if you can make up a set or 
two: they won't play high. Lady Frances; you need not be 
afraid." 

" 1 seldom play cards," said her ladyship, who could have 
eaten tlie man alive, for his kind consideration in moderating 
the scale of his play to her means. 

"Oh, then by Jove! FU show you the house;" said Har- 
bottle. 

"Is not it late, dearl" asked his lady; who was convinced 
that exhibiting the interior of a modem villa, by way of sight, 
to a native-born of Grimsberry Castle, was but a bad way of 
entertaining her ladyship, and hoped to divert her husband 
from his attentions, and save her visiter the trouble of mounting 
narrow staircases to peep into pigeon-holes and traversing long 
passages to admire the arrangements of neatly papered bed- 
chambers and dressing-rooms. 

"Late — no— what do you mean bylate*?" said Harbottle; 
"you did not discover how late it was, till we came to you, and 
all at once you find out how late it is." 

" My dear Harbottle," said Harvey, "it is past twelve, and 
one should not begin a voyage of discovery at such an hour a^. 
thia" 

"As she likes,'* said HarbotUe, looking extremely angry| 
VOL.L 3 
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**have your own way— of course if Fanny says one thing ind 
I say another, you are the man to side with her, that^s na-* 
tural." 

It was clear to Mrs. Harbottle that her bear had done dancing 
for that night, and, therefore, she felt it best to leave him to 
himself, just giving Harvey such a look as might induce him 
to adopt a similar course to that which she intended to follow- 
namely, to say nothing more." 

*' Well, Lady Frances," said the Squire, I'm not to show 
you my house to-night, that's clear — so we will postpone it 
till some better opportunity." 

Hereabouts entered two or three servants with trays ind 
other implements indicative of supper — crowds of glasses con- 
gregated upon vast salvers, surrounding bottles of divers di- 
mensions. 

" Frederick," said Lady Frances, " it is getting late, had you 
not better see — eh — " 

" Oh, the carriage is ordered," said Harbottle; " we always 
send our friends home — ^but then all we ask is our own time— 
if we find the carriage, we must have the company; and so my 
lady, your ladyship must have some supper and something hot 
after. Fve got some rum in this room as old — ay, as old as 
you are, I dare say — capital stufij four-and-twenty shillings a- 
bottle. Ha! ha! ha!" 

Ilum! old as herself ! the combination was most revolting* 
and if the pattering rain against the windows had not given 
powerful evidence of the sort of night it was, her ladyship would 
instantly have set out on her pilgrimage to Dale Cottage, and 
left the Caliban of the village to the full enjoyment of his abo- 
minable practices. Her ladyship with difficulty kept her tem- 
per, and the manner in which she refused " any thing," was" 
not so gracious as her manners generally were. 

Sheringham, himself, did not at all dislike the sort of life 
that was opening upon him — his feelings were not so sensi- 
tive, nor were his nerves so delicate as his mother's; he en- 
joyed the absurdities of Harbottle, without being personally 
annoyed by his gaucherict and in the conversation of his new 
Iriend, Harvey, who had been speaking liberally and loudly in 
praise of Miss Lovell, anticipated much pleasure and amuse- 
ment in a circle which, as fer as he could judgef his right ho- 
nourable parent was not very likely to enter more frequently 
than necessary. 

The party, excepting Lady Frances and Mrs. Harbottle, who 
remained conversing with her visiter, crowded round the little 
well-stored table, and the elderly ladies, who thought, in spite 
of Lady Frances' dictum against suppers, that when they were 
at Rome they should do as Rome does, disposed of a very con-' 
•iderable quantity of cold fowU tongue, jelly, cream, and other 
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ombustibles, as Mr. Harbottle, in his jocose manner, facetiously 
•ailed them, and did not haste to qualify the varied meal with . 
lertain potations of Mr. Harbottle's own " brewing," the fond 
)f which, was the rum coeval with her ladyship, whose feelings 
w^cre more than ever outraged, when her tormenter returned 
to the charge about the rum, and added, " I know the year 
when it was made, my lady, and I have got a peerage in the 
library; to-morrow Til compare notes — that peerage is the 
deuce, my lady, there we do catch you." 

" I believe the peerages are vastly incorrect as to dates," 
replied her ladyship. 

It was not until past one, that Harbottle would hear of the 
departure of his visiters; then he permitted the bell to be rung 
and the carriage ordered; then came the bustle of preparation, 
and Harvey officiated in supporting Miss Oliphant, while She- 
[ingham performed the same kind office to Miss Eaglefield. 
harbottle, himself, affecting great gravity and steadiness, 
scarcely able to stand,) gave his arm to her ladyship, who 
X>lf leave of Mrs. Harbottle with mingled feelings of huma- 
ity and compassion, and was conducted by her beau, who 
'^oimd up all his performances of the evening, and eternally 
^aled his doom in the estimation of his right honourable vi- 
ter, by whispering familiarly to her, as they crossed the hall, 
^'* I say, don't you go and offer my servants any money for 
iking ^ou home; they have plenty of wages and plenty to 
at and to drink — and I beg you won't — it's no use having my 
orses out at night, if you are to pay for them." 

To describe the look Lady Frances gave the unconscious 
harbottle, when he had made this request, would be impossi- 
'le — the die was cast. She made him no answer — but invo- 
untarily drawing her arm from his, she gave a slight shudder, 
|iid stept into his carriage, as she resolved upon the instant, 
X)r the last time. 

Sheringham followed his mother into the coach, the door 
closed, and they drove off; Harbottle saluting them with a 
view hallo, which made the neighbouring dales and rocks to 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Ambition ! tboa art like the pelican. 
The parent of a numerous race of cares, 
Which prey upon the breast that gives them birth.' 



Bbllers. 



*' That's a mighty agreeable gentieman we dined with yes- 
terday,** said Lady Frances to her son, as she dropped a lump 
of sugar into her tea cup at breakfast the next morning: ** why? 
Frederick, he is absolutely a monster." 

**I am inclined to think with you/' said her ladyship's sm\ 
" but, according to the proverb which the elderly ladies last 
night quoted, and which suggests doing at Rome what Rome 
does, I think we may as well live upon terms of civility with 
him, so long as we are his neighbours." 

"Of civility, decidedly," replied Lady Frances, "but not of 
intimacy — one is civil to a footman ; but I never yet saw any 
human being with whom, I am sure, I never coi^ be intimate, 
till I made 3ie acquaintance of Mr. Harbottle; and, as for lu> 
wife, why really — ^" 

" Oh, my dear mother!" interrupted Frederick, " not a word 
against the wife — she is one of the most interesting i^cimens 
of patient suflfering I ever beheld." 

" I admit that there is a sort of amiable attention in her man- 
ner," said her ladyship, "which gives the idea of her being 
amazingly interested in whatever one talks to her about ; bat 
then there is something about her which makes her to me 
very unsatisfactory: — that Miss Lbvell, I admit, is pretty." 

" Beautiful !" exclaimed Frederick. 
' "No, not «Aaf," said Lady Frances, "pretty is the word— a 
delicate skin, blue eyes, and light hair, have their merits; but 
there again the manner is wanting — the air of a gentlewoman, 
she has not a notion of it — she sneaks about a room as if she 
were ashamed of herself, and gets out of one*6 presence as if 
she had committed some heinous offence." 

"Rely upon it," said Frederick, "if Emma Lovell were 
seen and known, she would catch half the hearts in London — 
the reserve and coldness which strike you as gatujherie, are to 
me the most attractive points about her. I hate the universal 
amiability of misses, who smile alike on all around — ^give me 
something to win, and something worthy to be won." 

**Now, my dear Frederick," said Lady Frances, "all I ask 
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to do me the favour not to fall in love with any thing 
iford is not the emporium at which I should like you 
your heart — a little harmless flirtation with Mrp. 
I do not interdict, and I dare say she will be vastly 
enlist you as her gooseberry-picker, but for mercy's 
ot commit yourself in any serious engagement" 
kes me that my young friend Mr. Harvey already 
appointment you design for me, in Mrs. Harbottle s 
nent." 

3 we differ," said her ladyship: " that Mr. Harvey, if 
mistaken, holds a place much nearer her heart — a 
y-picker ought neither to be so young nor so hand- 
Mr. Harvey — his duty is to hover about, to watch his 
's wants and wishes ; escort her, if she require it, to 
r room, make way for her and secure a place for her, 
T, until somebody comes up with whom she wishes to 
:hen withdraw and give his place to that person ; to 
ntly on the qui vive, to take off the attention of any 
Jtegee, who may be rather de trop, and even go the 
datjcing with the protegeCj if necessary ; to hunt up 
less's shawls; call up her carriage, and if required 
)oting or sailing with her husband, (as the case may 
3 shortest notice— tthese and a hundred less important 
1 to the share of the gooseberry-picker; but Mr- 
manner to Mrs. Harbottle, has much more of em- 
it about it than is either required or encouraged in that 
capacity." 

y had her ladyship given her definition of the duties 
y*s stafl-officer, when a noise of bells ringing, dogs 
lorses prancing, and wheels grinding the gravel, an- 
,n arrival. It was Harbottle himself— who entered, 
>y Lady Frances's footman, bearing a huge basket of 
les, peaches, grapes, and all the other best products 
ses. 

d'ye do, my ladyl" said Harbottle, " I have brought 
fruit, .my lady-^how d'ye do? Not the worse for 
ly poor wife has got a sad headaciv-^I never have a 
la ! ha ! ha ! — She is a delicate plant I have had the 
re in the world for her eveiy where, Paris, Rome, 
id Vienna — all one to me where I am — ^money is 
id I can always have my money's worth — ^these are 
tit grapes, ar'n't they-r-I calculate they cost me at 
and-twenty shillings a pound; but as I say, what 
nify] — Well, Frederick, what are you for to-day 1" 
le quiet," said Frederick, "I have some letters to 
I have promised moreover to call at the Parson- 

x!" said Harbottle, with A laugh that was loud 9xA 

3* 
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hanh enough to make the window glass vibrate, <' that's it—/ 
know it — I saw it — I said to Mrs. H., I smelt a rat — ^Emma 
Lovell has made a hole in Fred. Sheringham's heart — ^ha! h&l 
ha !" 

«* Fred. Sheringham !" muttered Lady Frances. 

'* She's a charming girl, and a good girl, but poor — ^not £Ay 
pounds in the world, I believe, beyond the living, which, con- 
sidering you have nothing yourself is a bit of a drawback." 

Lady Frances felt herself turning alternately crimson and 
white, to think that she had so fallen from her high estate as 
to hear a stranger in her own house, calling her son Fred., 
discussing the merits of an alliance with Miss Lovell, and com- 
miserating his poverty as the bar to its completion. 

"I am quite sure Mr. Harbottle," said her ladyship, "that a 
son of mine will never inconvenience tlie young lady hy his 
persecutions." 

" Oh, she likes him amazingly," said Harbottle : these wo- 
men have a sort of freemasonry of their own; and the only dif- 
ference between their craft and ours is, that they see no use in 
a secret, if they mayn't tell it, and so she told my wife what. 
an agreeable man she thought Fred., and my wife told me — 
ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" Fred., as you call him sir," said her ladyship, " is, I air> 
sure, highly flattered by the information." 

" And uncommon lucky in securing my wife's friendshii^ 
too," interrupted Harbottle; " you may rely upon it — though ^ 
dare say you know enough of such things without my telling-; — 
that a female friend will contribute more to a lover's success ir»- 
a month than all his own labour and pains in a year without he^ 
— that's the way I got Mrs. H " 

" I am sure, Mr. Harbottle," said Lady Frances, " we ar^ 
greatly indebted to you." 

" / am, I sincerely admit,' said Frederick." You will fini 
" her up at lunch at the Hall," continued Harbottle, " and re^ 
member, faint heart never won fair lady; and for all she does 
seem so distant and reserved, when she does take a fancy she 
is a most afl^ectionate creature — ha ! ha ! ha!" 

"Is she in the habit of taking fancies'?" said Lady Frances, 
who devoutly wished her familiar friend at the bottom of one 
of his own fishponds. 

" No, no, come hang it. Lady Frances," said Harbottle, "you 
are too sharp upon me — what I mean to say is, that I never in 
my life saw one of those quiet, silent girls — iced beauties, as 
Mrs. H. calls them, who when she did thaw was not the 
most — " 

" My dear Mr. Harbottle," said Frederick, " do talk of some- 
thing else; my mother is in an agony at the bare supposition of 
my acting upon your advice." 
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** Agony,^ said Harbottle, '* why, my lady, I think it would 
>e a nice match enough — with nothing on either side, you 
laiow they can't reproach one another, ^1 — Ha! ha! ha!" 

'* Indeed, sir, said Lady Frances, drawing herself up into a 
graceful attitude, " these are subjects which one does not usual- 
ly discuss, in this manner. I have no fear that my son with 
the feelings and principles which I know him to possess, will 
ever do any thing which will bring sorrow upon me, or dis- 
credit upon himself: we are, however, yet such perfect strangers, 
tbat the very conversation of this morning repeated, as it may 
be, at luncheon, does not appear to me to be quite prudent--- 
agreeable I am quite sure it is not." 

"Don't be angry, Lady Frances," said Harbottle, with as much 
ease and familiarity as if he had known her for twenty years. 
* I dare say old liovell would think twice before he let his 
faughter marry a man without money. I was only joking 
bout that; but T said what I will say again, that she is a charm- 
ag girl." 

The conversation here took a more general turn, and the 
crises of Emma Lovell, which sounded, even in Harbottle's 
a-i-sh voice like music to Frederick's ears, gave plac6 to a con- 
Creation infinitely less interesting to Frederick, and infinitely 
lore mortifying to his mother. 

•* I am going over," said Harbottle, " to the fifteenth and 
i-^t days' sale at Macedoine Hall, where I have made a good 
fc^ny purchases, and I declare to you, my lady, I am glad the 
^le is so nearly over, for I know I should go on ma&ig pur- 
tfcases to the end of the chapter — ^Ha! ha! ha!" 

" 'Tis a fine place," said her ladyship ; " poor dear Lord Er- 
i^ngton, he was an agreeable person enough." 

** I dare say he was, my lady," replied Harbottle, " I never 
^d the honour of his acquaintance — he and my lady cut me 
Hd mine; so I waited." 

- Frederick understood enough of this afiair between the 
^milies, and short as his acquaintance had been with Binford, 
lad been illuminated in this particular by his friend Harvey, 
^ho had admitted to him in a solto voce conversation after 
linner, that Harbottle, beyond the mere pleasure of possessing 
Uvers and sundry articles belonging to the late Lord Errington, 
^'njoyed a still greater delight in buying things out of a house 
for money, into which house he never had been admitted until 
by a five shilling catalogue to view the " efffects." 

"Pray," said Lady Frances, "has Lady Errington any 
family?" 

" Three daughters," said Harbottle, " no great beauties; they 
all take after their father— Ha ! ha ! ha !" 
** Melancholy for themselves, poor dears, but very satisfactory 
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to their parents,*' said Lady Frances; **and Lady En'mgton, 
who was she, I quite forget 1" 

" Upon my word I don't think I ever heard," said Harbottle. 
^ It was the same as in my case, I believe, the money was all 
on the man's side." 

" And what are you 'going to buy to-day, sir?" said Ladjr 
Frances. 

" I really don't know," replied the Squire. 

" What did you buy yesterday 1" said Frederick. 

" Oh, ril show you," said Harbottle, pulling out of his pocket 
a huge crumpled catalogue, collated and concocted by that prince 
of afl auctioners, Mr. George Robins; — " here is what I bougiit 
yesterday." 

" Lot 387.—TWO gold dragons with silver tails and amethyst 
eyes; with moveable heads; for burning pastiles." 

" For those I gave two hundred and forty guineas — cheap 
at the money. His Lordship paid six hundred pounds for theia 
at Storr and Mortimer's." 

" Extraordinary bargains," said Lady Frances. 

"Then," said the Squire--" Lot 594.— A gold duck (the 
Errington crest,) with music inside, and mechanism to move it» 
containing four beautifully cut glass scent bottles. I got that,' 
continued he, "for eighty-nine pounds — the old Countess o*^ 
BromsCTOve sat opposite to me and bid up to eighty-five, but I 
would nave had it if she had gone on till midnight, eh] Ha* 
ha! ha!" 

" It is a useful article," said Frederick smilingly. 

" That's not it," said Harbottle, " I did not want either the 
duck or the bottles; but to be beat by an old dowager countess 
with a jointure of not more per annum than it costs me to keep 
my hounds, was what I could not stand— Ha! ha! ha!" 

Lady Frances shuddered again just perceptibly. 

"Then my lady," said Harbottle, "there was lot 2538, 47th 
in the thirteenth day's sale. •' A cedar bagatelle board, silver 
gilt clamps and bindings, Imed with purple Genoa velvet on 
silver tripod stand, supported by gold ducks, silver balls and 
ivory cues, complete.' That was my last^hit — ^got it home this 
morning. The silver balls won't run upon the velvet, and the 
ivory cues split the first blow Fanny made : — but, no matter, 
there it is — and so I must be off for the 4ast day^adieu, my 
lady. Sheringham, remember, kincheon at half past one — you 
know your way— and as -for your ladyship, just treat us as old 
fTiend8*<^<lonH stand upon ceremony with us, you'll find us al- 
wajTs the same, old lady — no stifihess — no finery — ^good day-» 
goodday.— Ha!ha!ha!" > 

And so he made his exit 

•♦'.Cetemonjr with jthe IJarbpttles," thought her ladyship-i- 
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^ old lady!" — "always the same "— "no finery " — •* mercy on 
oie, what notions the people have ; as if money could purchase 
what they most stand in need of." And after this reflection her 
ladyship proceeded to lecture her son upon the necessity of 
taking care that he neither made a fool of himself, nor was 
made a fool of by the Parson's daughter. She then retired to 
her boudoir to write manifold sheets of sentiment to divers 
and sundry of her noble friends, with whom still intending to 
Tnake her autumnal visitations, (which she did with an archi- 
diaconal regularity) to their various country houses she as 
fegularly corresponded, and Frederick proceeded on the bock 
)f his pony to Binford Hall, for the express purpose of meeting 
he said Parson's daughter at luncheon. 



CHAPTER V. 



** A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon, 
Than love that would seem hid." 

Bhaxspbaks. 

*The monotony of a country life, as those who have tried it 
^Ust feel, is, of all things in the world the most delightilil: if 
^at can be called monotony which although each day's arrange* 
'^nt may be the same, presents a continued variety of minor 
^cidents springing out of the general order of thinga 

AVe have just announced the first luncheon at Binford, at 
'hich were assembled the lady of the house. Miss Lovell, Mr. 
tarvey, and Captain Sheringham. It proved so agreeable, that 
tx engagement was made to meet on the morrow at the same 
onxr — ^from that morrow and that luncheon grew another, 
Util for ten or twelve days consecutively, these " creatures of 
abit " passed their mornings together, excepting on the two 
>Undays, which intervened. 

It was on the second Monday of this agreeable association, 
for the squire was during the day actively employed in some of 
hoee invigorating sports, which do so much honour to our coun- 
•^Troen,) that when the party broke up to dress for dinner (for 
^fterthe luncheon came a drive; and after the return from the 
irive, a walk in liie garden ; and after thatf the separation for the 
^ay,) Emma Lovell found herself, for the first time, too late for 
Qer&ther's dinner; and Mrs. Harbottle felt annoyed beyond 
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having in a hurried manner withdrawn her arm from that of 
Charles, Mrs. Harhottle ran hastily into the house, without 
uttering a syllable, or even so much as looking at her com- 
panion. 

Hervey went to his room, to dress for dinner; but whether 
on his head or his feet, was to him a matter of uncertainty; 
he felt as if he were in a dream, or had just awakened from 
one. Little had been said in his walk with Mrs. Harbottle,— 
but never was the eloquence of silence more powerful;— yet 
what had happened 1 After all, she had spoken only ioterest- 
edly for others — ^she had admitted the kindness and aJSection of 
her husband ; in fact, she had expressed nothing but an anx- 
ious desire that George should not refer to ker, as an example 
for other girls to follow, in their decisions upon matrimony. 

Fanny's sensations were far different from Harvey's. With 
a heart and mind full of the highest principle and imbued with 
the strongest feelings of the purest of honour, she felt con- 
scious that in the confidence of friendship which she ente^ 
tained for him, she had let slip, for the first time in her life, to 
man, the secret, that with all *^ appliances and means to boot," 
her happiness was not complete — that in her husband she 
vainly sought for the companion and friend — and that, how- 
ever strongly bound by religion and duty to " love, honour, and 
obey " him, she hopelessly, yet constantly endeavoured to 
attach him to herself by gentler ties than those which duty 
prescribes, and make him love her, for qualities which she 
possessed, and of which, without vanity, she knew the value, 
but which every day's experience convinced her, he could not 
justly appreciate. 

It is true that Emma Lovell possessed this secret of her 
heart; for she was in her entire confidence; and to Emma 
Lovell she had oflen urged the merits of Charles Harvey, 
whose mind, and temper, and disposition, and character, she 
used constantly to assure her, were formed to make her happy; 
and in the frequent repetition of his praise, she was sincere 
and disinterested beyond suspicion; while Harvey, on the 
other hand, fascinated by the conversation and society of Mrs. 
Harhottle, saw in her, only the charming companion and the 
amiable friend, without a thought or wish which could un- 
pleasantly interfere with the recollection that she was the wife 
of his kind yet boisterous host whose unbounded hospitality he 
constantly eulogized, and whose honour he would at any hour 
have vindicated with his life. 

Up to the period of the conversation just recorded, these had 
been his sentiments, these his opinions ; but one of the mo- 
ments which decide the &te of woman, and man too, had 
arrived, and his thoughts took a new turn. The mirror of his 
Huod no longer reflected Harhottle as the thoughtless, rat^ 
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llitig, open-hearted squire; he saw him the very contraat of" 
tenderness and gentleness; he beheld him harsh, coarse, Tain 
of his wealth, and violent in his temper; his accomplishmenti 
he reduced to two — hard drinking and hard riding : on these 
he piqued himself, and by alternating his adoption of them, 
either drank till he grew, first peevish and then passionate, o^ 
rode till he M^as fatigued to death, and slept away the evenii4[ 
on one of his crimson velvet softs, the beaip-ideal of a tired 
post-boy. Add to this, that the leading characteristics of hk 
mind, beyond the vanity of riches, were a sweepins^ suspicion 
of female virtue, and a splendid contempt for female intellect* 
and Harvey could no longer hesitate deciding that he had all 
along been mistaken, and that Fanny must be, and indeed was 
— a miserable woman. 

And so she was, but rendered less miserable by the endurance 
of the ills which actually surrounded her, than l^ her indiscreet 
confession of them to. Charles. Her manner, while dressing, 
was so wild, and her language so incoherent, that her miml 
endeavoured to persuade her not to go down to dinner; for well 
trained soubrettes have a vast dread of those iucoherencies in 
language which ^temporary excitement sometimes produces; in- 
asmuch as they'khow that ladies occasionally give grounds fbr 
great suspicion or alarm, by uttering words which in fact have 
no meanmg, but which, coupled with passing events, by in- 
terested people, jifay really place them in very awkward 
situations. Mitb, Harbottle, however, struggled with her feel- 
ings, and came into 'the drawing-room before dinnc4 looking as 
lovely and as calm ais if hothing beyond the ordinary events of 
the day had occurred. 

Harvey's emjbarrassment was more visible : unpractised in 
the art of lady-killinfir* and wholly unskilled in the hypocrisy 
so essential to support the double character which he seemed 
most involuntarily destined to play, he felt a necessity for re- 
straint which he had never experienced in that house before. 
Fanny had given him her confidence; she had trusted more to 
him than she had ever yet trusted to man. He felt that if he 
sat down by I^er, as he was wont to do, and joked with her 
upon the common occurrences of the day, she might think him 
either devoid of sympathy in her unhappiness, or presuming 
upon the favour she had unquestionably shown him: while, if 
he assumed a colder and more distant manner, she might fancjr 
him ungrateful for her confidence, or, as the friend of her hn»- 
band, outraged by the candour of her negative admissions. 

Mrs. Harbottle saw his difficulty, and did not suffer him tot 
a moment to hesitate as to the course he was to pursue with 
regafd to her. She spoke to him as if nothinef had been sMd, 
appeared to have forgotten all that had passed, and took vtfKm 
herself to detail the proceedings of the morning to the sqnirei 
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who brought home to dine with him, two of his favoarite neigif- 
boun^ mach in the habit ef bowing the knee at his shrine, and 
remaining with him till two or three o^clock in the mominfr 
in the enjoyment oi whst are called the pleasures of convi- 
viality. — So fiur all went well. 

'I Master Charles,** said the squire, after Mrs. Harbottle had 
retired from the dinner table, ** the wine is with you ; why, you 
seem squeamish to-day— drink, man— drink; that's my own 
importation, stands me in twelve and sixpence a bottle, bat 
what does that matter — whafs money made for, as I say, but 
to circulate 1 Come, fill a bumper. Gad, I suspect he's in 
love, gentlemen — upset by a pair of blue eye& I know the se- 
cret : our Parson's daufi^hter here has picked up a London lover, 
"Who is going to snap her up from Charles, and he is down- 
hearted about it Is not that it, Charles ? Ha ! ha ! ha I** 

To describe the horror which this appeal excited in poor 
Charles, whose heart was bursting — who saw the bumper 
profiered by the hand of his hospitable hard-hearted host, con- 
scious as he was of the real cause of his low spirits — is im- 
possible. He tried to smile, but the eflbrt was vain ; and he 
svnillowed the wine, tasteless to his palate, by an almost con- 
vulsive efibrt 

" Poor fellow I^ said Harbottle, " I pity vou with all my heart; 
1 hate crossings in love: of course, with my fortune, I knew 
none of them — aplenty of girls ready to jump at me, and I took 
my choice, and married Fanny, because I liked Aer, and be- 
cause the liking was mutual; and so we had no weepings and 
no willows, but all mirth and raerriment. She cried a bit, I 
recollect, at starting, but the sun soon shone, and we have been 
as happy as the day is lon^, ever since. Ha! ha! ha!'' 

The turn the conversation had taken was painfully distress- 
ing to Charles, who sat listening to the praises of Fanny, and 
the often reiterated eulogies on her beauty, and the still oft- 
ener repeated declarations of her goodness, in a state of fever, 
from which he was only relieved by the starting of a new (sub- 
ject, and a proposition, by the squire, to make up a fishing party 
for the morning. 

" I think," said the squire^ " I can promise you a southerly 
wind; if I am wrong — for money won't buy a wind, except in 
Lapland — we must put up with a westerly one; and, if it hap- 
pens to be cloudv, I care little, for my part, from what quarter 
It blows. But then we must be stirring early. Charles, you 
will be in your glory. Mr. Harvey is a dab at killing trout; 
drake-fly, wasp-ny, or stone-fly, all one to him* I never saw 
a fellow handle a rod, or land'a fish more knowingly." 

On any previous day to this, Harvey's eyes would havs 
^listened with pleasure at the anticipation of the promised 
;; in one instant would he have responded to the call of 
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his host, and have entered into all the arcana of the art, with 
an animation and precision most grati^in^ to the shades 
of Messrs. Walton and Cotton; but to-ni^bt, the proposition^ 
(tasteless as the prospect of the diversion itself, had beocnne,) 
involved a variety of doabts and uncertainties. He was en^ 
gaged to the repetition of that day's luncheon on the morrow--' 
his absence would perhaps annoy Mrs. Harbottle — ^his promise 
had been given. Why, then, when Harbottle, perceiving Ids 
hesitation, inquired if he had any engagement to prevent his 
joining them — why did he not at once say that he was en- 
to the luncheon and subsequent drive with his wif^, 
Imma Lovell, and George Sheringham? 

It was the consciousness — ^it was the sel^ccusatioo — ^it was 
the combination, in his own disturbed mind, of the simfrfest 
and most innocent of arrangements with other* and more im- 
portant events, which stopped his mouth. For the first time 
m his life, he felt a restraint upon his tongue when he at- 
tempted to speak the plain truth; and for fear of exciting a 
suspicion, when there was in fact nothing to suspect, he d^ 
Glared himself free from all engagements, and ready to attend 
them. 

"Well said, Charles,** cried the squire. — ^"Pass the wine, 
gentlemen. We'll send for Hallett, and tell him to get the 
firekle in order, and have the boat r«idy to take us to Swim- 
mer's Ford, not later than five o'clock — earlier if you please. 
We'll send down breakfast to the Ford, and enjoy ourselves 
like aldermen. — Charles, go like a good fellow into the draw- 
ings-room, and tell Fanner our scheme^ and see if she has any 
objection to it I think it is always amiable to ask, though I 
dth follow my own vagary afterwards — ha! 'ha! ha! — and I say, 
Charles, tell her we are coming to cofiee forthwith." 

Fifty times had Charite been sent on simil&r embassies, and 
had Fanny been his- sister, he could not have more fraternally 
nor yet' more affectionately fulfilled his mission. To-night, he 
felt as if there were something wrong, something improper, 
something guilty in it He wcnt^ but hesitatingly, ana when 
he reached the drawing-room, instead of feeling disappointed 
at Fanny's absence, it was the greatest relief to him to find, 
that (bemg, as one of the servants said, unwell) she had already 
retired to rest 

But then he must labour under the imputation of levity and 
heartlessness till the next day's dinner time. He had broken his 
engagement with Mrs. Harbottle, to join her husband in a 
RKHt, which, however agreeable, detached him entirely from 
the party which he himself had been most active in making 
up. This he could not endure^ What could he do to escape 
the suspicion of such ficklenessi— Of course beg Harbottle to 
•xfAain to. hiswdfe his- anxious wish^ that he- should gOi with^ 
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him, and make his excaw, (if considering the tenn» on which 
they had so long lived, ezcjise were necessary) for not joinmg 
them at luncheon. 

T%at he could not da He was on the point of joining in 
one of the '* uncongenial pursuits*^ of her husband, to which 
•he had alluded, if not by words, at least by implication, and he 
could not make kim the medium of communication to announce 
this change in his resolution; a change effected in fact for her 
aake, or rather for fear of mentioning the ^ once familiar word'* 
which the recollection of the unlooked-for conversation of the 
ipoming had ** forbidden him to speak." 

Oh, mischief, mischief, how easily art thou generated! 
What was his resource] Whilst he was doubting — hesitating 
— ^trembling — ay, trembling — an inkstand caught his sight— 

Kper, pens, wax, all die implements were there — a note to 
inny — a few words would explalct^alL How could he endure 
the suspicion which he knew must attach to him, of cold-heartr 
edoess, or something worse? — ^In less than five minutes a note 
was written, folded, sealed; — ^but bow to be delivered— this 
was bis doubt He opened tl^e drawing-room door, and in the 
lobby, passing onwards to her-; mistress* room, he met Mra De- 
von, Mrs. Harbottle^s maid. The coincidence was strange, 
but accidental; here w^ere the m^ans direct 

'* Devon," said Charles, feeling himself as pale as death, 
*'give that to your mistress." 

'* Yes, sir," said Devpn, aijd pf^sscid on. 

It was done — the Hubicon was passetT— th^re was nothing 
in the note that Harbottle and a jury of husbands might not 
have read, as we may presently see, but it was a note — ^the 
first he had ever foupd it necessary to write, the first that maid 
had ever been asked to carry. 

He returned to the dining-room, was raU[^ by his hpst upon 
his long tete-a'tete witli his wifej announced her retirementi 
and swallowed more w,ine; to wine succeeded coffee, to cofifee 
liqueur, to liqueur broiled bones; to those, all sorts of potatiom, 
apd at half-past one the party separated for the nighty tp meet 
«l^<t begin the day at Jialf-£(«st fou?, 
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CHAPTER VI. 



** I would have lome eonfideiict wiUrf01l^ 
TiMt d«eerM you BMrif;.'* 

^I SHOULD like to lroow,'^8aid Mn.^ Devon, as die sat atr 
breakftst with the bouse steward, thegentiemeDout of lively, 
the eroom of tho chambers, and other" privileged persons of 
the nocisehold, ** the noeaniog of your master's sending that 
note last night to my lady." She addressed herself to Har-- 
vey's valet, 

"What does it signify, Mrs. Devoil" replied Evans. ''P 
suppose my master luid something to say to* her j or he would 
not have sent it; besides, I should have thou^t you had too- 
much tact, as we call it, to talk about such things." 

" Tkct ! Mr. Evans," said Mrs. Devon, ** Mike that vastly.. 
When there is reason to be cautious, I believe n6body has^' 
more tact than I; but every body knows- what Is expected of' 
them when they come ton place. When I lived with Lady 
Saxmunham, as charming a lady as ever drew breath, if sbe^ 
sent for me even, I no more dared go into the room without* 
knocking, than I dared fly, espeotally during the hours of mom-* 
ing calls; and aJl the time that Sir Harry Framlingham used 
to come there, day after day, before th^ were found out, I 
was always r^y at the bottom-of the back staircase, to take* 
any letter he might have to* leave^; and Vm sure when I was- 
examined on the trial, nobody who knew so much, could have 
said so little as I did. — ^I like yoor talking of tact to mef^ 

** Well," said Mr. HoUis, the house-steward, "-I don't like tO' 
hear of these things going on. I have often thought Evans*" 
master rather too much aU^n^ill iu'our family. I have lived- 
with mv master ever since he was a boy; I know his good na- 
ture, I know his violence of temper, and I believe when be i»i 
in a pyission, notliing but blood would quench it; and so ibr a^ 
double reason I dislike all this conversation, and I hope we • 
shall have no more of it here.* My mistress is, I dare say, as 
?ery nice lady, and in myopihibn — ?•* 

" Too good for this world, Mr. Hollies," interrupted EvAns;- 
** for if she had only managed Mrs. Devon as Lady Saxmutid— 
Ham did, we should not have heard this story of the letter,^ 
which, .I.must say, Mrs. Devoi^might as well have not told.? 
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at tke ■MOMHt. kat tivj euik into notkuif vkea ahe read Ike 
Mbvio^ liae^ anitleB evidently in kasto aad treptdatioii:— 



** I kave keea ianted to joia a fekinf par^ with km, te- 
tmmwam. I aai,as jfoa kaow, engaged to jou* with Rinioa, and 
GapL Skeriagkain. at limckeon. I felt it was belter to mccefi 
tke kmtatioiL We atait at feor UMnoffrow oioniuig — wedall 
meet at dmaa:, I coabl not go witkoat ezpUmiag wfaf I did 
li^ asd wken I came to tke diawiag nxaa, ytm were gone. 

• E?er joara. 

The wont die feared had come to paas. One day befere, 
wkat woold it kave stgaified whether he broke an engagement 
with the wife to accept an engagemeat with the huflbaDdt 
1>I^ lived oo the moet intimate ienaa— they were .jm one 
fiuBily— he had now aepartted the coquamii^ ot intere«lii be- 
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tween them.— rWby? — ^becauie the bad aet him tbe, ezimple 
in the moraing. 

Her first impulae wa8..to explain the whole afiair t^ Har- 
hottle when he should come fronT supper; but at that period of 
the evening, or n^her iQ9roing, he was usuallvjll-calculated 
to comprehend clearlv the points of any detail submitted to him; 
and she felt sure that^^the lurking demon, Jealousy, which 
never yet had shown- iteeif on^ account of riarvey, woui4 be 
roused mto fury, if in the confu^n of his ideas he jumbled the 
note written by diaries and s^t clandestinely^ to his wife, by 
her maid, with the recoUection of the intimacy'in which they 
all lived. Had it been morning she would htkve made the 
matter a laughing onerras it was, silence was her only re- 
source; but if any thi^ig had been wanting to>,a()^^to the pang 
■she already felt, it was the too certain assurance^t^^ the cha- 
racter of Harvey Vafiection for her — lor she was ci»n8ciou8 of 
his affection — was totally changed in the course of the last 
twelve hours. 

On her own course she was Resolved. 

The psdtiorjiAij^ dawned clear' a^^ fine, and scarcely had the^ 
clock proclaimed, the. hour of fopr, when Harbottlo, who had 
purchased a sound sleep of three houre (as he professed to mir- 
chaae every thing els^,) with wine and other libations in whlcli 
he had indulged, rose, quietly aqj oroceeded to dress for the 
promised sport; leaving the lovely ^nny in a s^f^e^ slumb(^, 
as b^, imagined. But, no ; sleep huBd: hpej^A stranger to her 
eyes !that night, and when she came down to her solitary break- 
mst, she felt wretched — unrefreshed — unhappy. 

When Emma lioyell arrived at the Hall, which was before 
the appearanc^ (^ Captain Sheringham, Fanny, who kept no 
secrets from ier, an^. vi^p looked to her as the only consolation 
she possessed in the w^r^d^ com|nuni^ted the whole of the 
cijciunstftnces which had occurred t(e day before, and felt 
cQii^nU^vely happy when she had thus. ud burdened her mind 
to her friend, ancj. ascertained not only that the resolution, to 
which she had come, met with Emma'^s approbation, but that 
she even consented to do all in her power to carry it into 
efllbct 

What that resoju^qn.was, ti|[?i<E5,w\ll show. 

WJtkH^ these a&irs we^ in- progress at Binford Hall, things 
were not altogether tranquil at Dale Cottage; Lady Frances 
began tq'^nk, (short aa.the period was that had yet elapsed,) 
that the attentions of her f^n to somebody, whether Mrs. Har- 
bQttle or Miss Lovell (she had scarcely made up her mind 
w^ich,) were growing too pai;ticular; the repeated luncheons, 
the frequent drives, and all the other incidents of each succeed- 
iiyrday considerably annoyed her, anc^sb^ resolved, as a 
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ionable mother had a right to do, at all erents to call on Mrs. 
Ilarbottle somewhere about the hour of luncheon on that verj 
morning, in order to see, as her ladyship said, ** how the land 
lay." 

Her opportune arrivaTjust as they were sitting down to that 
sociable meal, (fbr meal, a Binibrd luncheon decidedly was,) 
was by no means disagreeaUe to the lady of the house, al- 
though Frederick, who was moefr happily plante next the 
fascinating Emma, could, if truth wereto be spoken at all times, 
have dispensed with, the- presence of his excellent and rijgfht 
honourable parent Mrs. Harbottje felt; in her state of mind, 
a relief fh>m society, and although little-inclined to join in con- 
versation, which required much care or attention, the current 
of words which flowed from the vermilion lips of Lady Francefl^ 
was so perpetual and incessant, that toiiee and to listen, was 
all that was required of her companions. Upon the present 
Occasion it saved Fannv a world of trouble, and while she was 
attending to her ladyship^s anecdotes and historiettes of good 
society, Frederick, and Emma found the most favourable op- 
portunity of doing that, which lovers invariably and incessantly 
do— talk about themselves. 

Mrs. Harbottle carried her politeness so far as to invite Lady 
Frances to accompany them m their drive, begging her, if ahe 
would waive ceremony, subsequently, to stop and dine with 
them; and, as his mother was to be of tiie party, she felt she 
could take the liberty without a special reference to her lord 
and master, of inviting Captain Sherin^ham to remain. 

In pursuance of her plan of ivatchmg her son and Miss 
Lovell, rather than in the expectation of an agreeable day. 
Lady FVances accepted the invitation; and an account having 
been given of the cause of Harvey*d absence, the party pro- 
ceeded to put into execution the difletent parts of the pro- 
framme as settled the previous afternoon. How difierently, 
owever, the day passed off from that which preceded it! — 
f\innyV thoughts were occupied with her own ppsttion, and 
Emma, concious from Lady Franceses manner, not only of the 
opinion she entertained of her, but of the suspicion which ex- 
isted in her mind, as to her having a design upon her son^ was 
equally stiffened into the most uncomfortable state of unsocia- 
bility. 

" This is nerghbourl;, my lady,'*" said H&rbbttle, when he 
came home and found Lady Ffftnees seated amongst the family 
party ready .fi^r dinner;.*^!' like this — I dare say, in time, when 
Uie autumn rain.s have tak^n some more of the London starch 
dut of you, we shall get on uncommonly well together. Ha f 
ha'har 
' •« In the^autnmn,*'^ said Lady FraBces^"I shall, lam. sorry; 
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to eay, not be here. I go to my broth^r-Pevens^V, at Grinui- 
bur^r, for a month, and thence on a tour to diflercnt houses 
until Christmas, which I always keep at his.'* , 

*' And do you leave us too, Freaerick," said Harbottle to 
SheringhaiD. 

''Not so methodically,'* replied the Captain: /* it.depends a 
good deal upon shooting.**^ 

'* If that's all,** said Harbottle,.*'- you need not leave my lands 
— -I have the best covers, better preserved than any commoner's 
alive — ^the largest birds, and the greatest number, fbr^tfae size 
of the property, in England; I have spared no expense, no pains, 
no cost, no trouble, to secure that advantage.** 

** I am afraid I must not leave Grcorge here," said Ladv 
Prances, '' he will get so much attached to you all, that I sbaU 
have no chance for a share of his affection.' 

** I am sure," said Mrs. Harbottle, ^ we will take the greatest 
care of Captain Sheringham." 

'*Lay him up in lavender till your ladyship comes back," 
said the sauire, '' my wife is a capital hand at petting a fiivourite 
-—is not she, Harvey 1 Ha ! ha ! ha !" < 

A more disagreeable reference under the circumstaQOes (spold 
not have been well made; Harvey made a sort of unintelligible 
noise, and affected to lo^k pleased. Mra Harbottle felt^ her 
heart beat, and was^ forced to hold her breath ; and jSonma 
Lovell scarcely venturing to look up, took a hasty glance, undex^. 
her eyelids, at the state of the. pa^ty.. 

*'Iam in hopes," said her ladyship,/* that Frederick may 
get a ship." 

** I used to be very anxious upon that point mjrself," nid 
Sheringham, '* but somehow my longing tor employment, at 
least in peace time, has considerably abated of late." 

Another pause ensued. 

**JB[arvey," said Harbottle, **are you tired? you are as dull 
assLDutehman." 

**I an completely knocked up," said Harvey. 

** Disappointed at your ill-success with the trout, I tajpo^it^" 
said Harbottle : ** whether Fanny sympathi|&es with you I qannpt 
teU ; but she, and even Emma, seem toj me to be izi' di^eivU 
dumps about something, eh 1 Ha ! ha ! Ha !" 

**jMy dear Mr. Harbottle," said Lady Frances, ** people ca^- 
Jiot always command their spirits; bi^ides, the surest way of 
keeping them down is noticing the depression^ we have jiad a 
long drive, and a long walk to day. 

* l^nny said nothing in her defence, and Emma kept equally 
fiil^t It was in fisict one of those parties in which each per- 
son was oppttjued with his own thoughts, and in which, every 
body was acting his own particular part Harbottle was tbt 
only straight-forward, plane-sailing, member of the community ; 
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Fanny waa wretched ; so was Harvey, for he saw what sBe 
was suffering. She, conceiving he did so, increased her own 
misery by the apprehension that he would attribute her low 
spirits to a cause whence they did not spring, and sat in ago> 
nizing anxiety, waiting the arrival of the moment when he 
was to be undeceived. 

Upon Harvey, sick at heart, and now tremblingly alive to 
the horrors of nis situation, the truth had burst — without a 
thought or condderation of consequences, he had yielded him- 
self to the ftscinations of a lovely woman, whose unaflfected 
manners and generous kindness had; in the course of a long 
and intimate acquintance, bound him heart and soul to her; 
while unconscious of the character his passion was assuming, 
he had ffone on fancying that what he felt was friendship pare 
and unalloyed. Now that his eyes were opened, and he fbond 
that he not only loved, but that Fanny, as he &ncied, recipro* 
cajted. that love, be became indifferent to every thin? else, and 
unconscious of every thing that was passing around him. To 
think, too, that he, the cherished fViend of Harbottle-y4iis &• 
vourite companion— pressed to become an inmate in his house 
<— honoured, caressech, and confided in — ^that he should be the 
riper in his bosom— he the guiUy wretch to work h]S*s(Nnow 
aiMl, perhaps, his shame. These- were the dreads and sorrows 
of the hi^-minded, honourable Harvey^^-and yet could he 
abandon &r — a thought beyond endurance. Could he at once 
break all the links which bound him to her — quit the scene of 
bis happiness, and tear himself from the onlv being on earth in 
whose society he delighted. It was, indeed, a struggle. 

All this was passing in his mmd durihg-the earfy part of the 
evening, and it was not therefore to be expected that he should 
be a very agreeable member of the Binfoid coterie. 

Emma Lovelies intellectual powers were so much conceited 
under an appearance, natural to her, of diffidence, and as I 
have already said, to strangers, of coldness, that Lady fVances^ 
with all her knowledge of the world, scarcely thought it worth 
while to jfinesse with her; so that the Parson's daughter, per- 
fectly alive to the object of her ladyship's visit, and aware that 
at the moment her ladyship was talking glibly of a gay and fa- 
shionable world, to- her unjmown,. rile waa attentively watch- 
ing the effect which the detail of its pleasures produced upon 
her voung mind, leading her at' the same time, by no very -re- 
fined process to express her opinions upon the advantages d^- 
rivable from aristocratic connexions and the introduction to 
aoetety, whic^- such connexions would probably aflS)rd to a 
Idling woman of small means and smaller pretensions, put he^ 
self upei» an equality with her ladyship, by playing a game tsoj 
because, innocent as she was, and unconsw)us4» she appeved 
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X) be, Emma not only saw that her lad^ip*6 conversation had 
n it a design, but discovered the particular design which her 
ladyship vainly flattered herself she had most entirely con- 
cealed; and thus, between caution on the one hand with her 
ladyship, and a recollection that she had in the course of the 
evening an arduous duty to perform with respect to somebody 
Rise, Miss Lovell was as little agreeable as it was possible for 
lier to be. 

Sheringham, who knew every sinuosity of his mother's 
mind, was equally alive to the object of her visit and the ge- 
neral tone of her conversation^^but not willing to commit hun- 
lelf and risk an interdiction, perhaps, of future visits to the 
fHall, (which he would have felt it his ddty to obey, not only 
from the impulse of filial obedience, but because, over and 
ftbove that, her ladyship's propei^ was entirely at her own 
disposal) turned his little gatanteries upon Mrs. Harbottlr, 
who pleased in the midiA of her sorrow to be employed in con- 
versation, encouraged in his observations and remarks, so that 
Harbottle and Harv^, finding themselves basketted, (as the 
phrase goes,) retired to the a4joining room, and began a rubber 
at billiards. 

^. Lady Francis had then an opportunity of engaging Emma 
in a tete-U'tete on one so&, while Sheringham and Fanny were 
enjoying the scene from another; for if Emma were Fanny's 
confidant upon some occasions, it is but fair to believe that 
Fanny officiated in the same capacity for Emma upon others; 
60 that Mrs. Harbottle readily entered into the little conspira- 
cy against Lady Frances with her son, and played off an inno- 
cent stratagem against her well-digested designs. 

They were shortly interrupted by the return of the billiard 
players. 

" Why, Fanny," said Harbottle, " what is the matter with 
Harveyl does any body khowl can't make a hazard — missed 
the commonest balls; and has lost two love games." 

" Upon my honour," said Harvey, " I cannot acconnt for 
it; I believe tlie glare of the water, the early rising, and all 
the other things that have happened to me to-day, have daz- 
zled my eyes. I cannot play, and that's the truth." 

^ Come, my lady," said Harbottle, ** will you play a game at 
billiards?~capital table — full sized — ^Thurston's---best he ever 
mode, eh — ^paid him ten pounds extra for the cushions — ^ha! ha! 
ha!— come. 

"* 1 never played billiards," said her ladyship: ** I will go axkd 
Bee you play." 

'^CJome, Sherinffham" said Harbottle, ''come and play. I 
like billiards, my Isdy, it sounds such a pleasant game» aU 
kiflses aadlnisset, eh--ha! ha! ha !" 
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A faint smile played on her ladyship's Vermilioned lips. 
. ** With all my heart,*' said the Captain; — and all the party 
adjbumed to the billiard-room except Harvey, who remained 
standing with his back to the fire-place, looking more dead 
than alive, and Emma Lovell, who lingered in the drawing-room, 
as if she were looking for somethincr which she had not lost 

** What has happened to you?" said Emma, speaking to Haf^ 
vey. ** You are looking wretchedly ilH" 

*• I am ill," said Harvey, " I'll go to m v room — sleep, 1 
know, I shall not — but I am only a bore here.'' 

" Try the air of the conservatory," said Ernma; **'6ome,"— 
be hesitated — ^ I have something to say to you." — He followed 
her. 

The drawing-rooms opened info this conservatory; the lampi 
and candles within the apartments afibrded a subdued yet 
agreeable light along the whole length of the building, dark- 
ening, of course, towards the farther end — a charming light 
for lovers — and midway between the entrance and the termi- 
nation of the conservatory, was a fountain which played inces- 
santly, and made a ripplin^f plashy hoise, the sound of which 
gave an idea of freshness m a sultiy evening, and at the same 
time rendered the conversation which might be cctrried on, in 
its vicinity sufficiently indistinct to baffle designing listeners. 

Along this dimly-lighted avenue, formed by the loveliest and 
most fragrant — and of course in Harbottle's house most expen- 
sive-^exotics, Emma Lovell proceeded with the astonished 
Harvey, and they had reached the fountain before she could 
muster courage to speak to him. — At leng^th she broke silence. 

** I told you," said Emma, '* that I had something to say to 
you. I have undertaken to say it — I have promised, and, 
therefore, will fulfil my promise — but I fear that you will think 
it most extraordinary in me, to make such a communication to 
you ; indeed, I am conscious, I will not say of its impropriety, 
but of what must appear its indelicacy ; yet when I tell yoo 
that there seemed to be no other course left, and that I will 
shrink from nothing in the way of friendship, I do think you 
will forgive me." 

** What can you mean, Emmal" said Harvey. 

** You have made Fanny miserable, Charles," — said Emma, 
looking round as if she feared being overheard, or dreaded 
some watching witness hid amongst the plants. 

•' I !" said Charles. •' How ! how 1" 

'I By writing a note to her last night, and sending it by her 
maid. — Listen. — I kpow all that has happened: your conver- 
sation with her after you left us yesterday afternoon. She 
has told nae all ; and she feels that if she had not said some- 
thing which you must have misunderstood or misconstiued, 
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you would not have taken a step which, besides all its other 
ills and miseries has exposed her to the remarks of her maid, 
and the observation of all the establishment" 

*' My only reason for writing," said Harvey, " was " 

" I know — I know," said Emma ; " or rather 1 do not wish 
to know. — I want to impress upon your mind, for the sake of 
relieving our dear Fanny, that what she said with regard to 
the unsuitableness of marriages did not refer to her own posi- 
tion." 

Here a shadow flitted across the light reflected on the pave- 
ment ; Emma turned round and saw Fanny herself, who, 
having ascertained that her friend was engaged in her affidr, 
returned to the billiard-room to keep Lady Frances interested 
in the game. 

" That she is happy, rely upon it — she will continue so, but 
you must be a party to that continuance." 

"ir said Charles. 

"Yes, ycm," replied Miss Lovell. "Fanny would have 
spoken to you herself, but she felt unequal to the task. I 
hiave, as you see, undertaken it; her sense of delicacy would 
neither permit her to make the suggestion to you, nor she feel 
at ease until she had, to avoid all appearance of deception or 
secrecy, imparted all the circumstances to me." 

"Tell me," said Harvey, " in what way I may be instru- 
mental to the restoration of her peace of mind, and her wishes 
to me shall be commands." 

" First you must let me toll you her motives for asking this 
sacrifice," said Emma. " She feels, however much you may 
have misinterpreted her meaning, that she has lowered herself 
in your eyes. 

" Good heavens !" 

" Stay, Charles, stay — those are her feelings. She believes 
that she never again can meet and associate with you as she 
has hitherto done. We women are the best judges upon points 
like these. Do not bid me search too deeply for the causes of 
her decision — such is her feeling, Charles. If, therefore, you 
remain the constant inmate of this house, as you have hitherto 
been, think what a life of restraint— of duplicity she must ever 
after live." 

" Oh, Emma," said Harvey, " why — why is this necessary] 
I have said — I have done nqthing to forfeit her good opinion. 
I have done nothing to forfeit the friendship and affection of her 
husbknd. Why should she feel ^" 

" WJiy — why ask me thatl" said Emma. " That you arc 
honourable and high-minded, I know; but you have betrayed a 
feeling which renders your continued residence here wretch- 
edness to her, and, as 1 am certain, wretchedness to yourself. 
You are surprised to bear me speak in this new character. 
Vol. I. 5 
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Charles. The cause makes mo eloquent, and although 1 am 
convinced' I need do no more tJian throw myself upon your bo* 
nour and generosity, in this case, I would, were it nccesBaiy, 
appeal to you in the name of God, to leave her/* 

*'£mma,** said Charles, **you will break my heart: am I to 
give up the society of her whom of all others is dearest to me." 

"Hush, Charles, hush!" said Emma; " consider a moment 
how you are talking; reflect for an instant, and you will see 
that all I have said to urc^e your departure from this house ie 
fidnt compared with the Taat few words you yourself have ot- 
tered *' 

" But as a friend," interrupted Harvey. 

" I did not mean," said Emma, '* to have argued this part of 
the subject at all; 1 am not competent, and if I were, it would 
not be fit I should. My communication is merely this; Fanoji 
feels, why 1 cannot now recapitulate, that her peace of mind 
depends upon your, not abandoning the house or her acquaint* 
ance altogether, but upon your varying the scene of your ex- 
istence, and for the present leaving Biuford. That is the ex- 
tent of my communication. We have been led into the dis- 
cussion of other points unintentionally. I have expressed her 
wishes, which you have said you should consider as commands. 
We shall now see how you will act; but in conclusion of what 
I had to say, I am to add from her, that altliough she feels this 
sacrifice necessary to her comfort, and even respectability, she 
asks it with pain and sorrow, and that in parting from you, she 
does so with unaltered esteem and regard, and witli the wish 
that every happiness on earth may attend you." 

" Is it possible," said Harvey; "is it possible that I " 

" Hush, hush," said Emma, " they are here. Walk on. I 
feel half guilty myself. / was asked to make a sacrifice; I 
did not hesitate." — 

" Well, upon my word, Miss Lovell," cried Harbottle, " why, 
we have lost you and your sighing swain. — ^What have you 
done with him, Harvey, eh — where have you got to — why 
Harvey?" 

And so he continued calling, and marching along the con- 
servatory, followed by Sheringham (who was in fact miserable 
at the long disappearance of the missing pair,) Lady Frances 
and Mrs. Harbottle bringing up the rear. There they might 
have walked and long have search'jd, and yet in vain, for nei- 
ther Harvey nor his exemplary mcnitressfelt equal to encoun- 
tering the boisterous mirth of their vivacious host, and having 
walked rapidly along in advance, they lefl the conservatory 
by the door at the other end of it, and passed on to the terrace 
walk, where Harvey having fervently pressed Emma's hand, 
rushed from her towards another door of the house, while she, 
proceeding leisurely, in order to collect her flurried spirits, 
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entered the billiard-room by one of the windows which opened 
on to the lawn, and when the hunting party returned to the 
drawinff-room, was found ensconced in the corner of a sofa as* 
siduousTy reading a novel; a pursuit in which she might have 
obtained considerable credit, if Harbottle, who was as quick as 
his neighbours at what he called ** finding things out,*' had not 
observed that she was holding the volume upon which she was 
80 attentively occupied, upside down. 

This discovery, added to her long conversation with Harvey, 
and his subsequent disappearance, created great apparent mer- 
riment amongst all the party, and they laughed, as Scrub says 
in the play, " most consumedly/' Harbottle, because he really 
enjoyed it and always laughed. Lady Frances, because she was 
convinced that Miss Lovell's tete-a-tete with Charles Harvey 
must entirely satisfy her dear George Augustus Frederick of 
the absurdity of thinking of her any longer, and Mrs. Harbot- 
tle, because her heart was breaking, and that nothing but a 
violent display of affected mirtli could conceal its real anguish. 

Harbottle sent to make inquiries after Harvey, and word 
was brought that be had retired to rest ; and then Emma had 
again to endure all the rallying of having ill-treated, and re- 
jected him ; and all the reproachful and even fierce looks of 
the gallant sea^aptain, who took every opportunity, while his 
mother's watch " was slack," to telegraph his beautiful prize 
with signal activity ; while she, having deliberately turned her 
book the right way, proceeded with immoveable serenity to con- 
tinue reading, or seeming to read, until the accustomed trays, 
and eatables, and drinkables made their appearance. 

For a merry, wealthy, happy party, never, perhaps, did there 
separate for a night, a more agitated, worried, miserable col- 
lection of people, than the then present company, save and 
e;[cept always the Master of the House. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



*' Tbii, thii has thrown a serpent to ny heart. 
While it o'erflowed with tendemets, with joy. 
With all the sweetness of exultiof love ; 
Now, naoght but gall is there and bominf poison." 

Tbomsos. 

Tt cannot fail to strike the reader that simple, and just, snd 
honourable as were the events of this curious evening, the ap- 
pearance of afiairs in general was not only extremely suspi- 
cious, but well calculated to excite various contending feelings 
in most of the assembled company; all of which feelings, how- 
ever, as it turned out, were perfectly unfounded in reason or ^, 
reality. 

Lady Frances went home satisfied that there was no danger 
to be appreliendcd from the eagerness of the Parson^s daughter 
to ensnare her son, and equally assured that his advances to- 
wards the wife of the Squire were not more likely to be well 
received. She, adept as she was in all the tracasseries of flir- 
tation, and the economy of conservatories, had made up her 
mind that something decisive had been done that night in the 
case of Enuna and Harvey; and although she inclined to believe 
that he had proposed and been rejected, still the coldness 
which seemed to exist between Emma and her son, during the 
morning, and which arose from a studied caution on the part of 
the young lady of which her ladyship scarcely suspected her 
capable, aided naturally, however, by the anticipation of the 
act of duty which she had subsequently to perform for her fi-iend, 
and which engrossed most of her thoughts, superadded to her 
total abandonment of him in the evening, completed her secu- 
rity; and when, while they were lighting their bed-room can- 
dies at Dale Cottage, and her ladyship was winding up the day 
with her accustomed bottle of soda-water modified in the tum- 
bler by a brown composition, which her butler called syrup 
with a very fine name, (but which the unmedical student 
would ignorantly have described as old cogniac,) her ladyship 
ventured to try the efi%!Ct of a little playful satire upon the 
manners and conversation of Miss Lovell, and she found Fre- 
derick, instead of firing up and bursting out as her defender 
and advocate, admitting that he thought she did not look quite 
80 well as usual, and that her manner was very unsatisfkctory, 
cmd that she was not the sort of person a man of ccHidition 
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^ould like to walk into a drawing-room with, banking on his 
arm, her ladyship received the filial adieux of her dear George 
Augustus Frederick for the night, with a complacency and 
confidence which it must be confessed had been strangers to 
her mind during the last three weeks. 

But what a night for Frederick ! devoted, as he really was to 
this amiable, admirable girl — a pattern for her sex — all kind- 
ness, all gentleness, all sweetness and truth — ^to think that, 
having encouraged his addresses, as she had decidedly done; 
having, not perhaps directly or personally, but hypothetically, 
in conversation with himself and Mrs. Harbottle, expressed her 
approbation of temper, qualities, and accomplishments, such as 
he could not be so blind as not to perceive himself possessed 
of, that approbation having been expressed in a manner which. 
Mrs. Harbottle had led her to adopt, with a view to induce her^ 
devoted lover (for so he had unconsciously become,) to hope 
for that conclusion to his suit which she herself so much desired 
— to think that at once, abruptly, inconsiderately, and cruelly,, 
as he felt it, she should abstract herself from the assembled 
party with a man for whom, twenty-fijur hours before, she had 
declared a total indifference ia the character of lover — ^upon 
which she had before been: rallied — seemed to him so wilfully, 
so unnecessarily coquettish and heartless, that he could only re- 
concile it with the exemplary rectitude of principle which he 
had previously so ardently admired in the whole course of her 
conduct, by exclaiming, as thousands of his fellow-men have 
exclaimed before him, and will exclaim when he shall be no 
more, ** What extraordinary creatures these women are!" 

Emma herself suffered deeply and bitterly. She had made 
a sacrifice which nothin|f but a noble and pious resolution to - 
fulfil all the duties of li^ could have induced her to risk». in:, 
holding such a conversation as she held with Charles Harvey; 
her mind, her moral courage, rose above the difficulties which 
presented themselves to the indifference of a girl inexperienced 
m the world's ways — unmarried — unprotected, except by her 
own purity of heart, and consciousness of rectitude, and to her 
discussion of such a point as that, in which she had engaged 
with a man, suspected too of being her lover. 

What could she have done 1 how could she have acted? her 
dearest, best friend, had near her at the moment no friend but 
her; her conscience, in its ** small, still voice," had spoken 
volumes to her. Fanny — her dear kind Fanny had reverted 
with dread and trembling to the momentary slumber of herr 
prudence, or perhaps the momentary awakening of her feelings, . 
as one fraught with destruction to her own happiness, and-« 
what perhaps she held as dear-^the happiness of another. She-- 
was on the very edge of a prccipicow The intervention of 
Emma's hand could prevent her fall — wa» \t \«\3^ t^^^dafe^\ 

5* 
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Fanny could not remove licrself from the scene of difficulty 
and danger — ^to rescue her from both, Emma had stept from 
her natural sphere in society, and ventured all, to preserve her 
friend. But it must not be supposed that she had been led 
blindly to assume the character of adviser or roouitress, nor 
that she did not sec the peril and delicacy — ^perhaps indelicacy 
—of the service she had undertaken. She saw it clearly— 
but as has been said before, she risked every thing— and felt 
happy in having, as she believed, succeeded in bringing Harvey 
to understand the necessity of his breaking ofif his constant as- 
sociation with Harbottle's family, without committing her 
friend by any admission of a partiality for him, which, even if 
it existed, had taken no form, no character, which the most 
rigid virtue could have disapproved. 

But when she laid her head upon her pillow and recollected 
the pain she had evidently given Sheringham, the reproachful 
look which lie cast upon her as she quitted the house, flashed 
strongly upon her. The world might think of her conduct— 
if the world could ever know it — as it pleased. What Lady 
Frances might have thought of her, or what the squire might 
the next day say of her, were matters of perfect indifference to 
her, strong as she was in the consciousness of her good inten- 
tions; but that Sheringham should think her — as it turned out 
he did — the frivolous, heartless flirt, which she must have ap- 
peared, was bitterly painfiil to her — the more painful, because 
she never could explain to him the real circumstances of the 
case; and because, if, as she sincerely hoped and really ex- 
pected, Harvey should quit Binford on the morrow, his sudden 
disappearance would confirm the already excited suspicions of 
the Captain, that the len«jthcncd conversation between them 
on the preceding evening, however it might have terminated, 
was upon a subject personally interesting to themselves, and 
of a naturQ which the repeated protestations of the young lady 
would, if he had not seen it, have led him to believe one, 
which could not for a moment have been entertained by her. 

Harvey's meditations—although not amongst the Tomba— 
were of a deadly character — he had been awakened suddenly 
from a delightful but perilous dream. He felt at first indignant 
and then ashamed that Fanny had betrayed him ; he could not 
have mistaken her meaning — she had admitted tliat she was 
not happy, and he bad sympathized with her aflJiction — ^no 
thought haid ever entered his head which could militate against 
her peace of mind, her honour, or the honour of her husband. 
Why then expose him) Why drive him from her presence! — 
for Uie sake of appearances? — No — for he had lived on terras 
of tl^e closest intimacy with ,her, for months, and no human 
^ing had dared to whisper a suspicion of any consequent im- 
proprietj—- what was all this? did she dissemble when she 
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ffvislied him happiness, at the moment in which she was destroy- 
ing the only happiness he possessed ? and did she really wish 
kim away ? what could it mean 1 

Harvey was the least vain person in the world ; and amongst 
all the reasons which he imagined Fanny to have for seeking a 
separation from him that, which was certainly first amongst the 
number never struck him. He was told he had a duty to per* 
form, the fulfilment of which alone could secure her peace of 
mind and ensure her respectability — that duty, heedless of the 
pain it might inflict upon himself, and without questiomng her 
more, be resolved to do. 

To describe the pangs which Fanny herself endured would 
be difficult; the complication of fears and reproaches with which 
her mind was filled — the sensitive recollection of the fatal 
walk — for so it proved to be — in which she felt she had be- 
trayed a sorrow which for years she had concealed ; the con- 
sciousness of a change in Harvey's manner consequent upon 
that confession ; the pain of parting with him, who while he 
joined in the pursuits of her husband, seem to temporize with 
every thing disagreeable which might occur, sooth him when 
irritated, and even support him in his proper place while mix- 
ingr with the lower classes of his neighbours, who were, in fact, 
his most frequent associates. A young man, who was of 
that husband the chosen, and certainly the most agreeable 
companion ; suitable to him by his skill in all the sports of tlic 
field, and by a kind adaptation of his mamier to the temper cf 
his host ; — in short, she felt that she was breaking a link in 
the chain of their society, the loss of which would create dis- 
order and confusion in the establishment, and render her ex- 
istence even more painful than it was. But she felt that she 
had trusted herself to the extreme limits of prudence, and 
that she dare not hesitate to decide upon the course she had to 
pursue. 

What Harbottle surered during the same night will require 
no great trouble, nor many words to describe ; once safely de- 
posited upon his sinister side, his rubicund check snugly re- 
posed upon an eider-down pillow^ he fell incontinently to sleep, 
and, when he awoke, described to his fair Fanny the misery 
he had felt in a dream, that a five pound fish (at least,) had 
snapped ofi^ the top joint of his four guinea rod just as he thought 
he had safely landed him. 

Happy Harbottle ! 

When the breakfast hour came, Fanny did not appear. 
Mrs. Devon, however, exhibited her pretty plump person, to 
make her lady's excuses. — " My mistress, sir," said she, " has 
got such a very bad headach, that she will brealdast in her 
dressing-room." 

This waa communicated to the squire, as he stood at the 
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Hall door watching the chestnut canterin|f roaad the sweep 

before it 

" Headach,*' said the squire, " what an odd thing to have- 
she did not tell me she bad a headach — well — I hope sbe^ll 
soon get better — give my love to her, and say so.** 

M — Yes, sir,*' said Mrs. Devon, with a look which either be 
did not sec, or seeing did not comprehend ; ^ I hope she will, 
sir, Fm sureJ" 

"Holloa,** cried the squire, seeing Hollis crossing the IfcH 
" we are ready for breakfast ; where's Mr, Harvey." 

'*! don*t know, sir,** said Hollis, with an expression of cosih 
tenance very different from that of Mrs. Devon, but which, if 
the squire had been like Lady Frances, on the '' look out for 
effects, mi^ht have struck him. 

** Is he up,** said the squire; "have you seen him aboQtr 

"No, sir,'* said Hollis. "Evans says, his master has got a 
very bad headach this morning, and I rather think he has 
gone out to walk.'* 

" What!'* said Harbottle, "Harvey got a headach too — ^thal'i 
mighty strange. Why he had a headach last night, and Btill 
has got a headach tins morning — that*s odd. Your mistress 
has got one this morning and hadn*tone last night — what is it! 
— any thing in the air — or the water — or the wine? — can*tbe 
in the wine, because, at the price I pay, there isu*t a headach in 
a hogshead of it" 

"No, sir," said Hollis, " I don't think it has any thing to do 
v/ith that, sir." 

This observation, Mr. Hollis, who was an exemplary servant 
of the family^-old, and consequently familiar with his master, 
favoured, and therefore presuming — meant should lead to some 
farther interrogatories; but Harbottle's head was as firm as the 
wall of a fives*^ court, and the harder you hit him with a hint 
the stronger it came back to you, without having made the 
slightest impression. 

" Well, then," said the squire, " I must breakfast by myseU 
/ have no headach, luckily, so cut me some of that cold roast 
beef— give me two eggs — a hot kidney, and a cup of chocolate, 
just to begiB with. 

All this was put en train, and Hollis hovered about, full of 
anxiety to make a coup, perhaps, with a good intention, which 
would infallibly have destroyed the peace of half a dozen in- 
nocent people ; but he was as yet, unsuccessful, for a footman 
remained in the breakfast room during the greater part of the 
8quire*s solitary repast, and before it was over, his head keeper 
obtained an auclience, to depict in glowing colours the iniquitous 
proceedings of certain poachers, who, early as it was in the 
saason, had been setting snares for the hare& This announce^ 
ment superseded all other topics— the breakfast itself, elaborated 
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as it was in its delicacies, was speedily concludeJ. and in ten 
minutes, the squire on the back of the very best cot? in Eng- 
land, was cantering down to the scene of villany. 

The complaint nick-named cholera has made great ravages 
in every country it has visited ; the plagne in its time has 
done even yet more mischief; but neitner the plague nor cho- 
lera ever did more in a small circle than headach at Binford 
on the memorable day now under discussion. Harvey — with 
a violent headach — anticipating that Mrs. Harbottle, after 
what had occurred the night before, would rather avoid the 
breakfast table, felt above col things in the world the impossl* 
bility of maintaining his usual tone of conversation in a tete- 
a-tete with the Squire ; he, therefore, (anxious, moreover, to 
evince to Emma Lovell the firmness of the determination to 
which he had come during a sleepless night) resolved to walfc 
to the Parsonage and beg a breakfast of the exemplary Rector; 
knowing, as he did, that as that reverend and worthy divine 
was incapable of moving from his room without assistance, 
and wholly unable to walk about for pleasure — as walking ia 
sometimes called — he should have an opportunity in a short 
stroll after breakfast along the laurel walk which led to the 
church, to " say his say" to his charming daughter, who, havingf 
assumed the character of plenipotentiary on the part of Mrs. 
Harbottle, and having stated the preliminaries of the treaty 
which she wished to enter into, had unquestionably subjected 
herself either to a conference with the other high contracting 
party, or to the evil of heaven knows how many protocols, 
which, after all, might, like their namesakes upon greater oc- 
casions, have come to nothing in the end. 

This scheme he put into practice — was most readily ac- 
cepted as a guest by the Rector, and heard with dismay the ac- 
count of Miss Lovell's headach, which was so extremely vio- 
lent, that she could not come down to breakfast Here was 
another ** case " — decided — nor was his distress at all allevi- 
ated by findmg an ancient maiden sister of the Rector's (whose 
stay with her brother had afforded Emma the opportunity of 
spending more time at the Hall, than her exemplary attention 
to her father would otherwise have allowed her;) toithout a 
headach, and in the full possession of all that well matured 
flightiness, which to a young man in Harvey's temper of mind, 
was worse than death itself. 

Breakftist proceeded slowly — the conversation flagged — Mr. 
Lovel was, as usual, amiable, and even eloquent; but as &r as 
Harvey was concerned, his eloquence was wasted in the de- 
sert air. Miss Lovell the elder was pertinaciously particular 
as to the number of lumps of sugar he chose in his tea, and 
whether he liked cream; went through the catechism of her 
office with ft rigorous punctuality most exemplary, and had just 
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attaiDed the uliimo thuU of her knowledge, when the doM 
opened aou Captain Sheringharo was announced, to the great 
wight of the Rector, who was charmed at seeing bis neigb- 
boor — to the astonishment of Harvey — and as it turned out to 
the inexpressible dismay of the gallant Captain himself. 

The moment he saw Harvey domesticated at the Rectory, 
he started back; he cast his eyes round; Emma was notthere, 
this soothed him for the moment, but he looked as white as a 
sheet 

^ Why, my dear Captain Sherin^ham/* said the Rector, 
"you don*t look well; what on earth is the matter with yoor 

" Nothing, sir,*' said Sheringham, " nothing but a violent 
headach." 

Another instance of tlie prevailing epidemic, for which the 
present appearance of affairs did not promise any thing like al- 
leviation or cure. However much the temporary absence of 
Miss Lovell from the breakfast table might at the first blush of 
the scene have calmed Sheringham s apprehensions, the pre- 
sence there, at that period of the day unusual as he knew it 
was — of Harvey, combined with the agitation so perceptible in 
his countenance, and a nervous anxiety of manner which it was 
impossible for him to conceal, confirmed him in his worst safr* 
picions. Wha;t but a conversation of the deepest interest, 
'X)uW {iave detained Emma with bitil fpr nearly c^n hour in the 
conservatory the evening before; and what termination coald 
that conversation have had, but one propitious to the hopes and 
wishes of Harvey, which could have induced him, contrary to 
his usual course of life, to follow up so protracted and partica* 
lar a dialogue by so early a visit to the Rectory. 

Breakfast disposed of, and the Rector wheeled into his li- 
brary, a scene followed, the like of which is often enacted in 
higher places, and by more important personages, which, beinff 
performed by two individuals, is in colloquial phraseology called 
^-one seeing the other out. 

Harvey was seriously anxious to have a few minutes' con* 
versation with Miss Lovell, in order to announce the resolution 
at which he had arrived, having pledged himsolf to her, not to 
touch upon the subject of their conversation, to Fanny, nor to 
make any reference to its object, to her during his stay at Bin* 
ford, even if the opportunity should accidentally be afibrded 
him; a circumstance which, however, Emma told him she did 
not think would occur, since Fanny had resolved to avoid the 
possibility of a tete-a-tete with him. He, therefore, was fixed 
in his resolution to see the Parson*s daughter. 

Sheringham, on the other hand, first irritated by a marked 
preference, as he considered it, which Emma had shown tbo 
evening bdbre to Harvey — then goaded still more by the well' 
timed and well-turned insinuations of his world-knowing mo' 
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as now wound up to the highest pitch of jealous indig- 

by finding bis rival, as he thought him, and his favoured 

s he believed him, established in the very citadel. 

i you going towards the Hall?" said he to Harvey, with 

led civility. 

t yet," replied Harvey. 

lere's Harbottlel" said the Captain. 

home, I suppose," replied Harvey: "if you want to sec 

lare say you will find him alone." 

ilrs. Harbottle ill!" said Sheringham. 

t that I know of," said Harvey; looking a little con- 

lought she seemed feverish last night," said Shering- 

id not observe," said Harvey. 

, you were botanizing all the evening," said Shering- 
did you discuss all the merits of the I&rwin school? I 
id Miss Lovell got cold." 

," interrupted her aunt, " she has no cold, only a head- 
le is not used to the late hours which she has been 
r at Mr. Harbottle's since I have been stopping with my 
, and given her a holiday." 
ill you go to the Hall to luncheon?" asked Harvey. 
)n*t know," answered Sheringham; "I think not — lam 
d with my mother, and — ^" 
no going over to Smedley," said Harvey, 
len do you startl" 
Vot yet*— not till two." 

ill you come to us, and we will drive you over?" said 
jhani. 

mnot do that," replied Harvey, for I — I have to meet a 
-that—" 

!" interrupted Sheringham, " I don't want to question 
ocecdings; every man has his own particular pursuit— 
3 you are going botanizing again." 
1 1, indeed," said Harvey, in a tone, which, as it sounded 
hat melancholy, was extremely agreeable to Shering- 
;ars. 

lis moment a footman entered the room, who walked 
^ up to Harvey, and in a sonorous voice, the tone of 
strongly resembled the sound of a cracked trumpet, de« 
this message: — 

f young lady has sent down word, her compliments, sir, 
t)egs you won't go away till she has seen you." 
7ey made a sort of unintellible answer, expressive of his 
ice to her wishes. Sheringham stared with amazement 
open and unequivocal address to his rival, and the ser* 
/ho had been told by Miss Lovell's maid to deliver 
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her message to Mr. Harvey, (she not being aware that anj 
other visiter was in the house,) strutted out of the room, bang- 
ing the door afler him, with a theatrical air, leaving the party 
in a profound silence, broken only by the retreating sound oi 
his creaking shoes along the lobby. 

** Well," said the Captain, after a moment^s pause ; " Pil go 
— ^T suppose my mother will like to drive early, and I am too 
dutiful to keep her waiting — good morning, Mr. Lovell — good 
morning, madam — good day, sir." 

Saying which, the last words being addressed somewhat sig- 
nificantly to Harvey, (who, conscious of what was passing in 
Sheringham's raind, and anxious, without daring, to undeceive 
him, felt them sink deeply into his heart,) the gallant sea-ofi- 
cer quitted the Parsonage, breathing vengeance upon his rival, 
and all sorts of maledictions upon the fickleness and frailty of 
women generally, but of Miss Emma Lovell most especiall/ 
and particularly. 

Things certainly did not go smoothly, and appearances fully 
justified all the feelings which agitated Sheringbam^s mind; 
feelings, of the strength of which he had no idea until they 
were thus suddenly aud violently called forth. He had gone 
on loving, and loving without exactly knowing the condition 
of his own heart, and had been playing with Emma Lovell the 
same game of entanglement, that Harvey, with equal uncon- 
sciousness, had been carrying on with her friend Fanny. It 
is wonderfijl to see the blindness of man to his own position, 
and not less wonderful to see to what trifles his sudden en- 
lightenment is sometimes owing. 

As he walked home, the first decision to which the Cap- 
tain came, was, that whatever he might eventually determine 
upon, as the line of conduct to pursue, he would not let his 
lady mother into his confidence. Stay in Binford he could 
not — would not — to be the tame spectator of his rival's tri- 
umph, and the consequences of Emma's heartlessness. It was 
clear she could not quit the scene of action; for even if after 
her marriage Harvey took her to his own house and home, 
still the position of her father in Binford, and her afl^ectionate 
intimacy with Fanny, would bring her constantly thither, and 
indeed, the well known friendship of tlie squire himself for 
the bridegroom elect, would render their visits neither few nor 
fiir between. 

What had he best dol If he did not confide his secret to 
Lady Frances, the facts would very shortly speak for them- 
selves; for Sheringham thought, (and reasonably enough it 
must be admitted) that after the conservatory scene in the 
evening, and the verbal message of the mommg, tlie an- 
nouncement of Emma*d acceptonce of Harvey could not long 
be delayed; that he could not wait for; because his rnotber 
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^ould have gained so complete a victonr over him, and would 
onsequently tliereupon indulge herself in so triumphant an 
xposure of the fallacy of all his doctrines and opinions about 
hat amiable, unsophisticated, candid, afiectionate child of na- 
ure, the Parson*s daughter, that she would drive him mad. 
n the course of his progress homeward he at last formed a 
inal resolution. 

Harbottle, who though he was ordinarily obtuse enough, 
nd took things quietly when they went on quietly of them- 
elves, was not an uncoiKerned spectator of the events of this 
lemorable morning; and the more concerned, perhaps, inas- 
luch as his own personal comfort had been infringed. He 
ad been lefl to breakfast alone; his wife pleaded a headach 
)r not coming down, which she had not even mentioned half 
n hour before; Harvey's absence was unusual; and then he 
egan to think the manner of Hollis, the butler, was strange, 
nd that Mrs. Devon's conduct had something odd in it too; 
nd at last^ afler revolving all these circumstances in what he 
ailed his mind, slb he walked his cob back from the fields of 
oaching, he hit upon what he believed to be the truth ; and 
oupling the strange dispersion of his little domestic party 
vitli the conservatory scene of the precedhig evening, came to 
he determination that Harvey had popped (as he called it) to 
he Parson's daughter, and that the Parson's daughter had re- 
used him. Full of this happy conceit, his anxiety to get hold 
)f his young friend, to rally him upon the repulse he had en- 
;ountered, was particularly stronff* 

Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Harbottle knowing that her 
lusband had quitted the house, and not knowing that he had 
etumed, and being in the most nervous state of expectation of 
iie appearance of her old friend and ally Emma Lovell, hap- 
)ened to present herself to the eyes of her admiring husband 
IS he was crossing the hall, and she was descending the stair- 
/ase. 

** Why, Fan," said the squire, " your head well already ! — 
jlad of it, old lady. Well, where's Harvey 1 Is he gone 
iway for everl What has happened to him — love, I suppose, 
3h, Fan 1 — love, and a little indiscretion in bringing things to 
I conclusion too hastily 1 — ^Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" I am sure," said Mrs. Harbottle, ** I don't know. What do 
jrou mean 1" 

" Oh, fie ! Fan," said the squire, "as if you and Emma were 
not in each other's secrets. What was all that talk in the 
greenhouse last night about?" 

"Last nisrht!" stammered Mrs. Harbottle. 

" Yes, last night, Mrs. Grave-airs," said her husband ; ** none 
are so blind as Uiose who won't see, my love ; none so deaf as 

VOL.L 6 
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those who won't bear. Do you think to trick me 1 No, ix^ 
Fan — rm wide awake to all that is going on.*' 
l^^nny felt herself ready to sink through the earth. 
•* Nothing can be njore natural," continued Ilarbottle ; " so 
f tr from blaming Harvey, roy idea of the thing is simply this, 
give a young man encouragement, and you must look out for 
the consequences ; and I know that you — ^I saw it by your man- 
ner — ^you set her to do what she did last night, which has up 
set poor Charles ; and will no doubt drive hira away from our 
house, and rob me of one of my most agreeable companions. I 
know something had happened while he was out fishing, be 
was as dull and as dead as a ditchwater, and what the evening 
before had begun, last night concluded. I toll you what, 
mistress Fan, you women would do well to consider in the first 
instance — it id the oremier pas, that couteSf as the French say, 
and I do think, after fooling a man like a child in leading 
strings, for half a year, to let him go slap bang, as I call it, in 
a minute, is an infernal shame." 

The opinions of Mr. Harbottle, delivered so oracularly, 
founded, as they were, upon an apparently perfect knowledge 
of facts, startled his already agitated lady into a state of hysteri- 
cal feeling, a kind of April sensation of rain and sunshine, which 
It required all Jier physical strength, and all her mental deter- 
mmation to check. It was impossible that be really did know 
tne nature of Emma's conversation with Harvey on the pre- 
ceding evening, and yet hold the mild and moderate language 
n Which he addressed her; nor was it upon the cards, that he 
in fi f ^^S^^ upon the heartlessness of his own wife's conduct, 
hiti!!^\jf "S^"'^^**"^ ^^ then repelling the attentions of her 
^usDond 6 friend. What could it meani Into her mind never 
istence of^"*®"^ flashed the idea that he believed in the ex- 
f-ovell, be^'^ attachment, on the part of Harvey, towards Miss 
lazardouelv^^bt ^^^ ^>iew of her own knowledge — somewhat 
■ected, and ?? "®*^ — that his affections were otherwise di- 
leart was irre ^'^^^^®''' because she also knew that Emma's 
i^ean or fbrceT^^^p ^'^ ^°"®' *^"^ ^^^^ "^ power on earth could 
be had exDr*»«'^5 ° ^^^ devotion to Sheringham,of whom 
^t while P ^^ ^^^ ^*"^^"^ ^®^ unqualified admiration. 
?Teeable raille*''!!? ^^ ^^"^ doubting how to receive the 
"sennbled in cu^^*^®** **"sband, whose playfulness very much 
We tells atterm!?^^*' ^^^^ ^^*^® ^^^^^ animal, which as the 
?ntj on the laW» u ^^ ^P® the lap-dog, who should arrive in 
^*«*Je« Harvey «.' -a^ Emma Lovell, leaning on the arm of 
<» some intereat^ ^°^'y ^^ earnest conversation with him 
"ch absorbed, thai n»^P^*^» *^ ^^^^^ ^^^ parties had been so 
•^^e Auarua^^g p j^ ^^^ "ot seen the unfortunate Captain 

rederick Sheringham, R. N., whom the/ 
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lad passed, as he was slowly sauntering homewards ander the 
reee, debating whether he should put into immediate oxecu- 
ion the design which it has already been mentioned he had 
brmed, and which the very agreeable spectacle he had just 
witnessed, did not in any degree conduce to procrastinate. 

The sight of the coming couple exhilarated the squire so 
much, that quitting his lady, who had not strength either to 
accompany or follow him, he gave his usual view holloa, which 
echoed through the woods, and then ran forward to meet the 
much disconcerted pair. 

" I'm glad to see this," said the squire. " I have just been 
talking over your long gossip of last night, with Fanny. She 
has confessed, at least she has not denied, that I have found out 
the whole secret, and I have given her a good jobation, as I call 
>t, for breaking up a snug party, and driving you away." 

£mma looked at Harvey — Harvey looked at Emma. 

" Why, you think I don't know the whole affair," said Har- 
bottle. " Fm not such a fool, Charles, as you and my wife 
think me ; but I care less about it, for as I see you here toge- 
ther, I conclude you have made matters up and I shall hear no 
more about going ofi^, and going out, and leaving me to break- 
fast by myself, mv wife ill with a headach, and my friend sick 
with a heartach. 

"I don't quite comprehend you," said Emma. "What 
possible connexion can my innocent conversation with Mr. 
Harvey have with his going out and leaving you this morning, 
or why should our walk in the conservatory necessarily imply 
a quarrel]" 

^* Why did he slink to bcdl — Eh, master Charles, answer that ; 
«toIe away, sly fox— could not face us after the interview, good, 
badtjor indifferent, whichever it was: and you, demure Emma, 
who look, as I sav, as if butter would not melt in your moutli, 
why did you snub the poor fellow as you did? /heard what 
you were at — a man cannot help his feelings, and what if he 
did fancy he was better thought of, than he really was, why, 
as I say, the woman's always to blame. Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Upon my word," said Miss Lovell, increasing her rate of 
walking, ** I do assure you I do not in the least understand 
what you are talking of. Though Mrs. Harbottle and I — 
and—" 

And so away ran Emma, too much bewildered to compre- 
hend in the least the extraordinary, and to her ear, equivocal 
allusions of the squire. 

" Well, Charles," said Harbottle, when Emma had like a 
fiylph, flitted across the lawn, and joined her equally amazed 
and agitated friend, " Where did you breakfast! — at the Par- 
Mon'9 V* 

» I did," said Charle«. 
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"That right," replied his friend; "faint heart never won 
fair lady — knocked down ladt night, up again this morning; 
the ir<B amorum^ as I used to say at scliool, turned into the in- 
tegratio amoris — that^s good Greek isn't it 7 well, you got 
snubbed for your boldness and went to bed to cry, /dare say— 
at *em again says you — so you breakfasted with the ParsoDr 
foraged upon the enemy, and took your prisoner." 

" I am going away tor a week or two," said Charles, ** so 1 
went to the Rectory to take leave of Mr. Lovell and his 
sister." 

** Oh, you are going away," said Harbottle, ** and am't I as 
good as a witch; and our little snow-drop, as I call her, is the 



cause." 



** No," said Harvey ; " I have really business in London 
which roust be attended to; here the days fly so swiftly and so 
rapidly, that unless I make a dash, and break the charm at 
once, I shall go on in a dream of blessed happiness and be 
ruined for my negligence." 

*'Come, come, Master Harvey," said his hospitable host^ 
^you have rK> business in London; you have been snubbed— 
the women-folk, as I call them, have driven you away; how- 
ever, you must do as you please. I force no man, only I do 
bargain for three days more of you — try us for only three days. 
— ^ril engage that Emma shall not poison you, and Fanny will 
enter into Uie same compact I have got some pleasant folks 
fMxning here to stay till Friday, and go before thaty yon posi- 
tively shall not" 

Harvey, who, after a severe struggle with his feelings, had 
agreed to the condition of withdrawing himself) felt a sort of 
secret satisfaction at being forced, by Harbottle, to break that 
condition, so that by doing a douce violence to his consQience 
he might safely affirm that he was unable to refuse the pressing 
invitation of Harbottle to stay three days more, without ex- 
citing a strong suspicion in his mind, that there really was 
aome serious reason for his sudden departure; he therefore, 
with his eyes fixed upon Fanny and Emma, and perfectly con- 
scious of the subject of their conversation, made an odd sort of 
unintelligible noise, which might serve for a negative or an 
affirmative, but which Harbottle, (who with all his faults was 
the most hospitable creature breathing) instantly construed into 
a favourable reply to his invitation; and having heard it, he 
hurried with his friend to join the ladies, and inform his wife 
that he had succeeded in keeping Charles till Friday rooming, 
in spite of the ill-treatment of Miss Lovell. 

The reproachful look which Emma glanced at the unhappy 
young gentleman was lost upon the squire, whose attention not 
naving yet been that way directed, was not devoted at that 
moment to Fanny; perhaps, if it had been, he might have read 
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ifi her lovely countenance, a still stronger evidence of the dis- 
play which the alteration of Charles*8 resolution had excited 
in her. 

The dread which she indured had been thus created. In 
the anxiety of her heart to put a stop to a delusion which ap< 
peared to her to subsist at least on one side, and which must 
lead, as she felt, to misery or ruin, perhaps to both, she had 
taken such a course as proved her consciousness of its existence. 
After the conversation which she had begged Emma to have 
with Charles, she could no longer affect to be ignorant of the 
turn which his friendship ~-at least — had taken; nor were the 
subsequent declarations of Harvey to Miss Lovell in their 
morning^s walk at all calculated to put Fanny's agitation to 
rest; in fact, she herself, with the best possible motives, had 
fired the train — a day's delay might cause its explosion. With 
this consciousness of how far she had committed herself, and a 
knowledge of Charles's affection for her (since confessed to 
Emma,) every hour's procrastination of his departure accumu- 
lated new pains and perils for them both 

Fanny's desire for his goin^, was not founded upon any hope 
of being relieved fi*om the misery of her own thoughts by his 
absence; she felt that having one object constantly in the mind, 
was even more dangerous than havmg it always in sight — for 
as somebody (I forget now, who) has said, " We are not ac- 
customed to keep such an exact guard over pur thoughts, as 
we are compelled to keep upon our actions; and when the 
mind once gives itself up to a separate pleasure, the heart 
grows jealous, and slyly steals in for its share." 

The thing appeared, however, decided, and both the ladies felt 
that their taking any part in persuading Mr. Harvey not to 
stay, would, besides irritating the mflammable squire, have a 
very extraordinary appearance, and one which might lead to 
explanations by no means seasonable or agreeable. 

They, therefore, contented themselves with a few common- 
place observations, and having made those, fell off as it were, 
in their walk with the beaux, and left the squire and his friend 
to visit the stables, and eventually to ride together; the squire 
having previously begged his lady to invite Lady Frances and 
the Captain to dinner, she having expressed an intention of 
going to make a visit at Dale Cottage during the morning; an 
intention founded on the determination of avoiding the usual 
•' luncheon " at home. 

0* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



*' Ob Love ! bow are thy precious iweeteet momenta 
Thus erer crossed, tbua vexed with disappointments." 

Rows. 
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" What a trial will the three next dajrs be for mc," 
Mrs. Ilarbottle to Emma, when they parted from the men. 
were on their wajr to I^dy Frances; "and yet, I do not see 1; 
how, without excitmg his suspicion, Charles could have refused » 
to stop." 

•* Nor I," said Emma. 

" To think," continued Fanny, half in soliloquy, " that I 
should have reduced myself to such a position as that in which 
I actually find myself; did you hear, Emma, what I said just | 
this moment 1 did you hear me talk of exciting his suspicioo? 
— ^how fallen am I in my own estimation within the few last 
hours of my life; — up to yesterday, neither had I fear of his 
suspicions, nor he cause to be suspicious. T had no care for 
the events of llie day ; no anxiety, no watchfulness — all— all 
was clear, and plain before me — I had no deceit — and even if 
I had thoughts to conceal, I had no wishes to suppress; but 
now, owing to my own weakness, — wickedness is it noti— I 
am tiie sport of feelings, of which a week ago I had no know- 
ledge, and the victim of appreheni^ions which were then 
strangers to my mind. 

" My dearest Fanny," said Emma, " you unjustly accuse, and 
unnecessarily agitate yourself; you have done all that you 
could do; conscious of the possibility of your feelings being 
misconstrued by a young man, who is living on the most inti- 
mate terms in your family, you have caused the expressions, 
which you perhaps inadvertently used in a conversation with 
him, to be so explained, as to set the matter entirely at rest 
After feeling that such an explanation was necessary, I agree 
with you, that his going, merely as removing an object from 
your society, which is associated in your mind with regret, is 
most desirable: at your entreaty I tell him so; he assents to the 
proposition; do, therefore, bear up for these next three days, 
mix in general society, affect a gaiety, if you have it not, and 
hereafter, when you meet him again, you will naeet upon a^ 
iriendtf terms as ever." 
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** Ah, Emma," replied Fanny, ** that inadvertence, as you 
call it — ^has been the ruin of my happiness; you may rely upon 
it, the afiection which is declared is never so strong as that, 
^'hich betrays itself— a premeditated speech is never half so 
eloquent as an involuntary sigh, and those words in which I 
inadvertently betrayed the real feelings of my heart, will be 
sooner or later fatal to some of us." 

** My dear Fanny," said Emma, *' if you treat the matter so 
venr gravely, and feel it so very deeply, I shall begin almost 
to rear, that the agitation which Charles's brief stay occasions, 
will be succeeded by a more bitter feeling when he goes." 

" No, no, no, I declare to you," said Fanny, emphatically, " I 
have no hesitation in telling you ; why should I?- — ^you know it 
— ^you must see it, that I admire Charles. I think him a de- 
lightful companion — I am charmed with his society, his con* 
versation, his acccomplishments; and I could have gone on for 
ever happy in his acquaintance, upon the terms on which I 
have now been so long enjoying it; but little as I may be sup- 
posed to know of the world, T know that my mind is unsettled ; 
— ^that I have committed myself;: — that his feelings towards 
me wUl undergo a change ; — and that being conscious of an 
interest on my part, which ought not to exist, he — " 

" — Dearest Fanny," interrupted En]ma, " indeed, mdeed, he 
understands and feels exactly as he ought, and as you must 
wish him to feel. I fear I have incautiously alarmed you by 
repeating some of the expressions of afiection and admiration, 
wnich, in the course of our conversation he made usec^; but b 
it not natural he should do so? you candidly admit the gratifica- 
tion you have experienced in his society, and the admiration 
you feel for his conversation and accomplishments — wh^ should 
he not reciprocate those feelings?— Surelv there is neither sin 
nor shame in this. — Is there to be no such thing as friendship 
in the world 1" 

" You are too kind — ^too indulgent to your unhappy friend," 
said Mrs. Harbottle, ** you endeavour to sooth me into a belief 
of my total ignorance in this afiair — ^you think me innocent I 
feel myself so; but no marit T am sure, can be persuaded that a 
woman would complain of her unhappiness, and appeal to the 
friend of her husband in her distress, without some object; and 
then— oh, would to heaven I had died before I had spoken those 
words." 

«* Fanny, I must insist upon your calming your feelings,'* 
said Miss Lovell; — ** they are needlessly excited. — The dday 
of these three days — ^however much I may lament it, — ^because 
in your present temper of mind, it will, I know, annoy and wor- 
ry you — is, in fact, a matter of no consequence: — ^he sees the 
propriety of parting. — ^" 
"* There," said Fanny, " there, Emma you hafe said it; aa I 
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bnish-lookiog hair— one of them with a fair delicate bride, aod 
a brown boisterous sistcr-^-a silent man with a talkative wif^ 
and a deaf lawyer from the next market-town. They were 
the dearest frtcnda Harbottle had, out of Bin ford, that is tony, 
they wore (like his more immediate neighbours) his creatures, 
his satellites, and he could rule and command them with un- 
qualified potentiality; and, therefore, it was, that he desired 
Lady Frances should be present to witness the exercise of bb 
authority. The gratification of this passion for social superio* 
rity, gave an air of swaggering authority to his manners, and 
his dicta were upon such occasions fulminated in a tone of au- 
thority, which he scarcely knew how to subdue, when he was 
placed, in what to him was the painful situation of being m the 
society of his superiors. It is a shrewd remark, and made by 
a shrewd person, that the man who loves to be the highest of 
his company, will, in all probability, in time sink to be Sie low- 
est of it 

It would be vain as it is unnecessary to describe the feelings 
of Fanny and Charles, during the painful half hour before din- 
ner: he endeavoured to make conversation with the sportsmen, 
and Fannv tried to be more than ordinarily lively and chatty 
with the ladies. Harbottle was in high spirits, and Emma Lo- 
veil in high beauty. 

** Fan, dear," said the Squire, ** is the carriage gone down 
for the Sherinfifhams ? 'gad, it*s late. Breguer bas just struck 
seven, second bell has rung, dinner serving, never Wi i - As 
I say, Snagthorpe, what's the use of giving five hundred a-year 
to a cook, if the man has not fair play? In dining and fighting, 
eh ! — ^time's the word. Capital cook he is, as, indeed, I belie\*e 
all of you here know pretty well. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

** Lady Frances Sheringham," was announced. — Mr& Har- 
bottle rose to meet and receive her; and Emma's lily cheek 
flushed, and her snowy bosom heaved, and her heart beat, as 
her ladyship advanced. Anxious to know whether the clouds 
of the preceding evening had vanished from George Shering- 
ham's features, and resolved, under the opinion of Mrs. Har- 
bottle, to let the sunshine of her eyes dissipate any slight gloom 
which might remain, if she perceived encouragmg symptoms 
of a fevourable change in the weather on his part, the timid 
girl looked round to observe the expression of the gallant Cap- 
taints countenance. 

But if her heart palpitated then — and it did — and her cheek 
flushed, and her bosom heaved, what happened, when Lady 
Frances had reached the middle of the drawing-room, and be- 
fore she had received the "accolade" of Mrs. Harbottle, Em- 
ma saw the door closed, and saw no Captain George Augustus 
Frederick Sheringham make his appearance to be shone upon. 

For a moment the ftncied that he had turned to speak to 
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itne of the guests in the other drawing-room ; but no, he was 
ot there. 
" I^y Frances," said the Squire, " where is the Captain?" 

'* Why, upon my word, Mr. Harbottle," said her ladyship, 
^ 1 know just as little as you do ; he promised to drive me to 
Smedley, but when the pony phaeton came, he was * absent 
without leave,* as he would himself say. I, therefore, drove 
myself^ and when I returned I found a note from him, saying 
that he had received a letter which held out hopes of employ- 
ment; and, anxious not to lose a moment, he had started with- 
out waiting to take leave of me, or, as he adds, of * any body 
eke.' He tells me I shall hear in a day or two, and the ser- 
vants think he is gone to town. VoUa rhistoire,^* 

More comforts for the company. Emma saw in an instant 
the cause of Sheringham's sudden departure. The gloom of 
the preceding evening had, by the unforeseen events of the 
morning, been converted into anger; and the jealousy which had 
no doubt been smouldering throughout the night, had burst 
iato a flame on his finding his imaginary rival seated at the 
Rector*s breakfast table. 

Fanny, of course, felt the same conviction ; her eyes met 
Emma's, — their looks were mutually intelligible. 

"Gone, is he?" said the Squire; "now that's all your fault. 
Miss Emma; that's just the thing, two strings to your bow, or, 
as my friend Snagthorpe here would say, two beaux in your 
string. You thought to worry him last night, by carrying off 
Master Charles, and now, he is gone, hat, ha ! ha ! Broken- 
hearted, I dare say, my lady. Ha ! ha ! ha !** 

" I really believe," said Lady Frances, ** that he is yet safe 
and heart-whole, not that I am in his confidence; for although 
he is somewhat addicted to flirting, he has not a grain of sen- 
timent in his composition. I fancy his present object is a ship, 
rather than a wife." 

Her ladyship, whose opinion of the «ause of her son's de- 
parture was not entirely at variance with that of the Squire, 
delivered these last few words in a marked manner and a par- 
ticular tone, looking Emma full ki the face, who, conscious of 
her ladyship's meaning, was ready to sink through the floor. 
How long she might have been able to battle against her feel- 
ings, it is impossible to say ; luckily the announcement of din- 
ner pat an end to tlie struggle. 

After a. two hours* display of boisterous mirth and empty os- 
tentation, the ladies left the dining-room, and the sportsmen to 
the enjoyment of their social pleasures; of which, however, the 
fair creatures were still made in some degree partakers, for 
the shouti^ and liuzzas, and tally-hoes which marked the admi- 
ration of tlie gentlemen for the toasts and sentiments which 
emanated from the Squire, in the chair, made the bouse ring 
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a^in, and echoed through the hall to the more peaceful re 
ce/sBes of the drawing-room. 

Coffee having been twice or three times ordered, and a 
many times countermanded, and *' more claret*' having beei 
as many times called for, it appeared to some of the quietes 
members of the community, time to join the ladies; and, ac 
cordingly, the deaf lawyer led the way, followed by Charlet 
Harvey, who, though pledged to Emma to seek no private coa 
versation with Mrs. Harbottle, felt that he was not pledged U 
remam any longer where he was. The advanced guiwd wai 
soon followed by the main corps tTarmee, and the rear broogh 
up by Harbottle himself, whose appearance, on* his .entrance t( 
the drawing-rboth, convinced his anxious lady that he had ar 
rived at that state in which most of all, she dreaded to see him 
when his mind, such as it was, was just brought to a state o 
oscillation between outrageous merriment and savage rage 
and when the balance was so equal, that a grain in either scab 
would predominate. In these humours he was habituated t 
the use of what he imagined raillery; and if before dinner b< 
had acquired iin idea, (or, as he used to call it, a notion) of ao; 
thing which mfght^ be ^oing on, and in which his associate 
might be engaged, he would in the evening, after his copiooi 
libations, which were to his mind what varnish is to a picture 
and brought out all its beauties or deformities, as the casi 
might be, invariably try back upon the graver conversations o 
the earlier part of the day, and bring forward again all the ai 
guments he had previously adopted, and the observations hehai 
previously made, but with a tenfold strength of language. 

Knowing this peculiarity, Fanny was convinced that Mia 
Lovell would come under his particular observation, the mc 
ment they met; and, moreover, was she convinced that th 
turn of the conversation, while tormenting to Emma, wool 
probably induce a quarrel with Lady Frances, who had ei 
pressed herself afler dinner in no very cquivocsd terms, as t 
her views and intentions with respect to her son. To thes 
apprehensions on the part of Mrs. Harbottle, was superadde 
the impossibility, in case the o^«nversation should take that tun 
of avoiding a discussion upon the conservatory scene, whic 
must necessarily place Charles and herself in an equally en 
barrassing position. 

" What are you two doing in this corner!" said Harbottle 
addressing Lady Frances and Mrs. Snagthorpe, who wer 
playing at ecarte. 

. ** Why," said Lady Frances, " — this— lady (her name wa 
^practicable) and I, have been endeavouring to while awaj 
tiine, which I suppose has been flying with you, till you joine( 

** Ahr said the Squire, looking vacantly, or, as he meant it, 
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vieely, at the table, '^ for my part I do like wine, and I don't 
ike cards — ^I dcm't understend cards. I never play for plea- 
tore, and I w(mH play for money; winning a hundred or two 
xmnds would be no object to me, and losing half as much 
irould put me in a passion.'* 

** Yes,'* said her ladyship, ''as poor Mr. Sheringham used U> 
Ay, playing high is purchasing anxiety at a thousand pounds 
m hour." 

** Come,'* said the Squire, *' let's all do something; has every 
body se^i the house? If they haven't, I'll show it: Hollis get 
nmdles; and — come, Lady Frances, I'll be hanged if you have 
seen my house yet" 

** Well, let my finish my partie,^^ said her ladyship. 

''Purtie.'— oh, that's French," said the Squire; ''I hate 
F^ch, and I hate every thing but having ;ny own way — 
[}ome, who's for up stairs?" 

Same of those who had, and some who had not visited the 
{sUeries and passages of his mansion, followed the Squire in 
usprogress. 

Fanny and Emma hoped that Lad^ Frances would have done 
iiouce violence to her reelings, and joined the exploring party; 
nt no, — she remained at her ecarte: and as Mrs. Harbottle was 
loomed to be Mrs. Snagthorpe's adviser, the two ladies most 
Dtercsted in passing events had no opportunity of communi- 
»ting their ideas or opinions. 

Eimna Lovell, it must be confessed, was in a worse position 
ban her friend. Fanny had chalked out a line of conduct, she 
uid followed it, and however much a few hours* delay might 
oilitate against her entire tranquillity or cause her some tran- 
ient uneasiness, her point was carried, her object was gained, 
ind she would at the end of the week be restored, if not to 
«rfect repose, at least to the comparative comfort of feeling 
onscious that she had acted prudently and honourably, and that 
lowever ^eat the sacrifice might be which she had made, the. 
esult which she proposed in making it, had been secured. 

But, with Emma, the case was wholly and entirely difierent. 
-Secluded from the world, living in the quiet fulfilment of every 
irhr, filial and social, in the small circle of which she was the 
ride and ornament, her thoughts and wishes straved not be- 
ood the boundaries Of the rertile valley in which her fiitlier 
ad taken up his rest, and her gentle mind, unused to the ex- 
itements of ^ety or the allurements of flattery, fiiU of ten- 
emess and kindness, had received with unafiectod pleasure 
be attentions and devotion of such a man as Sheringhaii]. 
%at he was charmed with her we know, for in his charac- 
er and disposition there were a frankness and infi^enuousneis 
i^hich rendered it impossible for him to conceal his feelings, 
ven if he had thoufft^ it essential to endeavour to do sa 

Vol. I. ^ 7 
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Emma, unschooled in the world's ways, was equally incapa- 
ble of duplicity ; and thus either of them seemed confident in 
the afiection of the other. Although a word of love had ne^er 
been exchanged between them, Emma, conscious of his re- 
gards, felt pleased and gratified ; and he, almost assured by ber 
manner that when the moment of declaration came, he sboald 
not be rejected, loved and lingered on, happy in her society, 
and delighted with the traits of excellence in her character, 
which were daily developing themselves. 

What had she donel— Ck)nscious as she felt herself that She- 
ringham always feared the rivalry of Charles Harvey, she had 
selected Charles as the partner of a protracted dialogue, apart 
from the rest of the society, which dialogue had terminated by 
her disappearance, and her assumption of a character, and for 
the first time in her life the enactment of a part, to disguise 
the real truth. She tested Sheringham's conduct by her own 
feelings; she reflected upon what«Ae should have suffered if 
he had singled out some fair girl to devote himself to, for the 
evening, and abstract himself with, and if at the end of alenglh- 
ened conversation they had parted evidently under the influ- 
ence of strong feelings — thus it was she judged her own con- 
duct; — -thus did she revolve the events of the preceding day, 
and coupling those wixh the occurrences of the morning at the 
Kectory, arrive at the resolution that she had behaved in a 
manner unjustifiable, because mexplicable, to the being of 
wiic^ Jove for her she was <;onsciou8 — a consciousness ac- 
quired, It must be confessed, by a process the result of which, 
was the wcoatrovertible certainty that she loved him. 
fJio A^^ ^^ *'"®» ^^^^ w® "e!" cried the Squire, dancing into 
SLS^cl^f ^'®^'^» followed by his group of equally merry 
jL do t^ Jtk*^ ^"""T^^ '^o^ ^one yet— I say, Fan, dear Fan, let 
S^d-L^^t?-"'^^.^'" ^"PP«n let's play blind-raanVbuft; hide- 
H^e thi1>'f^ Snagthorpe is all fo? aVme" 
"Hun?th^«r ""^"^^^^ ^'^ terrific, 
e had for fun iTi^^' ^"^^ ^'n&'" c"ed Harbottle. " Whafsto 
ave. Ha ! ha ! h ^p. ^® ' ^^^^^'s ^o ^e ^^ ^^^ ""oney, we will 

w^^Wd dow^htf^^®' having in vain attempted to stop her 
»ove retired to the Tf ^*^ ^' "^^^ ^^ drawing oii her 

ipper; 'ble^^ii.^^^N^y ^adyV' said the Squire, "eli, hnnt-thc- 
aJ ha! ha!" ^ ^^^ ^"^' you'd like it, I know you would. 

* i^®~andHseek »» « . , , 

need by the einiioo-^^^^^ ^^^ voices of several, who were con- 
scents which thev K ^I ^^ Paesages and diflScult necent« and 
ira^Iy calculated ft.?^u ^^^^ traversed, that the house was ad- 
" So be it— .fio 1^ ■ f,^^^ game. 

'^ Paid Harbottle, " wlio shall hide-let's 
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>mebody who knows the house ought to hide first Fan 

you should hide — ^you and Charles Harvey — ^you two 

Zk)nic — where is he— -Come, away with you ; stow your- 

away in some dark corner, ana cry whoop when we 

How ; ha ! ha ! ha ! They've played at it a hundred times 

so we shall have Old Nick's work to catch them; ha! 
t»» 

sit was to be done? Nothing but comply; the least check 

bottle's will, when in his present humour, would have 

ed something not very unlike a paroxysm of madneas. 

, per force, obeyed— and Harvey, scarcely conscious of 

le was doing, accompanied her to the hiding-place, ac- 

g to her husband's directions. 

y proceeded along the passages, and having ensconced 

dves in a dark room, the door of which happened to b« 

>the signal was given, and the seekers set forth. 

rles had, involuntarily — unconsciously, taken Fanny's 

-it was as cold as ice, and shook fearfully. 

hat an appalling situation," said Charles, " to be thrown 

fler what has occurred!" — 

)r heaven's sake, Charles," said Fanny; '< remember your 

I — ^I — ^trust to your honour." — 

le only word,'' replied Charles; " remember when I am 

>, no," said Fanny, " not one syllable — they are here, 
re here." 

, accordingly, the train of thoughtless ones swept by, 
g all the lobbies and staircases ring with their boisterous 
as they passed the door. Fanny ran off, followed, of 
, by Charles,* to some other place of security from the 

hunters. 
) minutes afterwards a third person quitted the room, 

they had temporarily occupied, who bad not been seen 
y either Charles or F^umy. 
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CHAPTER IX. b 



" You think younthrea the finest gentlemen 
When you are moet to be deemeed and pitied. 
Not monkeys can be more ridiculous! 
Besides the infamy yon must contract 
In the opinion of the good and wise. 
As soon rd choose a madman for a (Hend : 
You vomit secrets when overcharged with wine^ 
You often quarrel with the best of flriends — 
And she must be as bold as is a lioness 
Who takes you for a husband. Drink, in short, 
Provokes you to all folly, to all vice. 
Till you become a nuisance to mankind.** 

Shaswill. 

When the next morning's sun awakened the Squire ftom 
his slumbers, to a consciousness of existence, he felt as if 
amidst the chaos of events and incidents of the {^ceding even* 
ing he recollected having done a vast many foolish thix^ the 
precise nature or character of which, however, he coidd not 
establish at all to his satisfaction. He had either said or done 
something outra^peous to Lady Frances, and something exces- 
sively silly to Miss Snagthorpe, and had aflSronted Eknma Lo- 
vell, and scolded his wife before her guests; but as the detail 
of all his fi>llies would not be by any means entertaining to the 
reader, we will leave him to the enjoyment of that sort of re- 
trospective feeling, of having somehow committed himself the 
night before, which frequently worries a man in the momingf 
but which is never wrought to a much higher pitch than when 
he wakes to the certainty of having lost luilf his fortune before 
he went to sleep. 

The only permanent sentiment in Mr. Harbottle's mind, vms 
resentment towards his unhappy Fanny. Upon what particu- 
lar account he could not so well remember, but the point was 
established, and, therefore, as she either was or seemed to be 
wrapped in peaceftil slumber when her excellent spouse thought 
propsr to bestir himself, he did Inot disturb her repose by in* 
quiring into the cause of quarrel, or soliciting her forgiveness 
of his intemperance. 

Not he; lus usual course after one of these exhibitions was 
to proceed silently, perhaps sullenly to his dressing room, and 
having made his toilet without calling any servant to his as- 
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e, go down stairs into his own room, and having loitered 
having no pursuit which led' him to read or write, ex- 

f, indeed, after the arrival of the post, to answer any 
s letters which he might receive from his banker or 
yer, generally stroll to the hall door, where, having in- 
ome of tlie freshness of the morning, he used, if he fell 
his ancient serving-man, and now house-steward, Hollis, 

our to learn from him such particulars of his own in- 
.1 conduct on the preceding evening, as in the whirl 
3rain he had himself forgotten — and this he usually did 
hat he considered a prodigious deal of tact and dex- 

happened upon the particular morning in question, that 

Duntered this man on his return from the break&st par- 

lither he had been to inspect the preparations for the 

oaeal. 

»llis,*' said the Squire, '* were you up when the carriage 

ack from taking Lad3r Frances and Miss Lovell homeV 

8, sir," said Hollis, " it was about two o'clock." 

ay, did I — I forget," said the squire, ** did I give the 

lan any orders about having two carriages ready for the 

»-dayr 

id not hear, sir," said Hollis, ** but I'll send to the stables 

juire." 

'," said the Squire; Til go— myself— pray— did Lady 

s say she would come up and join the party, when she 

wayl" — 

', sir," said Hollis ; ** I understood her ladyship quite dif- 

from that. — She seemed, I thought, in a great passion 

king about something. I believe it was chiefly on ac- 

f something you said to her about the Captain and Miss 

sir. — 

tiuch of this dialogue as the reader has yet overheard, 
srhaps, serve to show the familiar nature of the com- 
tions which passed between this uncouth master and 
'-tried servant The sequel will, perhaps, enlighten the 
ider somewhat farther, 
bat!" said Harbottle, " did I joke my lady about that,— 

Miss Lovell hear mel" 

B, to be sure she did, sir," said Hollis, ** so did all the 
s ; for it was in the hall ; and Miss Lovell seemed very 
exed and frightened." 

d was Mr. Harvey there 1 What did he sayl" said 
tie. 

salljT don't know," said Hollis somewhat significantly, 
't think Mr. Harvey to<» there — ^I think most likely he 
t." 

^use," said Harbottle, continaing the conTenation in 

7* 
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hifi strange and unaccountable manner, "he is Miss Lovelies 
sweetheart, and is ^ing off from us on her account** 

" Indeed, sir,'' said Hollis, " I should not have thought that-- 
however — ^I shan't be very sorry to see his back turned to this 
house." 

'* Why, Hollis !" said the Squire, " I know / diall be very 
sorry, but when once a woman s in the case there's an end of 
every thing, so if he must ffo, he must" 

" / say nothing, sir," said Hollis, " but my belief is, that it 
would have been just as well if he never had come here." 

" I dare say it might for him, poor fellow," replied the Squire 
carelessly, his thoughts not in the slightest degree directed 
into the channel to which his " excellent " domestic was en- 
deavouring to invite them, and he turned away to visit the 
stables without suffering himself to be farther edified by his 
Miluable retainer. 

Fidelity in an ancient servant, is most admirable and praise- 
worthy, and much to the credit of this Hollis would it have 
been if he could have saved his master from dishonour, or his 
mistress from disgrace; but truth must be told : far from being 
tlie &ithful steward that his master believed him to be, he was 
a mixture of baseness and dishonesty — ^Time had blanched his 
head, but his heart remained as black as ever. In his master, 
from the time of his coming of as^e, he had found the dupe of 
his artifices; the victim of his chicanery; and when HarboUle 
married, Hollis felt that a mistress of tiie house would be a 
check upon his spoliations and misdoings. A prudent house- 
keeper, selected by an aunt of Mrs. Harbottle's, was placed in 
charge of the establishment, and although the wasteful li- 
berality, or rather reckless ostentation of her husband, ex- 
perienced no great reduction by her exertions, yet method and 
order had, in some degree, been introduced into the establish- 
ment; and when alone with him, abstracted from parties and 
visiters, Fanny's mild and cheering influence, which he thought 
it manlv and spirited to deny and ridicule before strangers, won 
him to habits of regularity and an attention to his expenditure, 
which, lavish as it was, was at least reducible to account, a cir- 
cumstance which, while Hollis reigned witli absolute power, 
never had occurred ; and, then again, whenever she was able 
to interpose her persuasion between his desire to buy, at the 
recommendation of his favourite servant, objects which, like 
his pastille-burning dragons, and his duck-mounted bagatelle- 
board, were neither useful nor ornamental, she applied herself 
to do so, securing a solid satisfaction for her husband, at the 
price of a rooted and inveterate hatred from his creature. 

In the whole heart and disposition of Fanny, there was no- 
thing that was not kind and amiable, affectionate and charita- 
ble. She had lost her mother so early in life as to be uncon- 
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clous of her bereavement, and had been educated under the 
iare of an aunt, the sister of her fiither; and, when chance 
hrew Harbottle in her way, she was every thing that man 
xmld seek or desire in a wife; modest and unaffected, accom- 
plished and beautifiil; gay without levity, and sensitively alive 
to every right feeling without the slightest particle of prudery, 
bar countenance, ammated with int^igence and ever-varying 
expression, was the index of a genuine, pure, and unsophisti- 
cated mind. In her manners there was a winning sweetness, 
an inherent mcefiilness, which courts may improve but can- 
not give, and while the joyous smile of harmless pleasure 
played on her dimpled cheeks, there was ever beaming round 
her, the pore radiancy of virtue to sanctify her beauty. 

And this was the being whose happiness, whose fiune, whose 
very existence perhaps was to be endangered by the malicious 
insinuations of a demon in human shape— scarce that — ^not be- 
cause he felt anxious for either his master's honour or happiness, 
but in order if he could, to overthrow the regularity of his 
establishment, and bring back the chaos which had, in other 
days, produced such profitable results to him, and out of which 
he now proposed to realize a handsome competence for a rag- 
amuffin son and a tawdry daughter. 
This worthy domestic lutd long been seeking some opportunity 
to poiscm his master's mind, and the innocent playfulness of 
Fanny's disposition, misconstrued hj the low and vicious im- 
agination of HoUis into something like levit^r and impropriety, 
iaiuced him constantly to watch her actions, in hopes of &sten- 
in^ upon her, some indiscretion of sufficient importance to 
awaken his master's doubts; for he had cunning enough to 
understand, at least one of the minds with which he had to 
deal, and he knew Uiatif once he could lead the Squire to sus- 
pect, in the slightest degree, the rest of the ffame would be 
easily played, by his own violence of temper, which if it led to 
no other consequences would, in all probability, bring about a 
separation between him and his lady; but the sneaking spy had 
watched in vain, and listened fruitlessly — nothing could he 
discover in the conduct or character of his mistress which 
malice could misrepresent into impropriety, until, like music 
to his attentive ears, did he hear his lady's maid detail the 
history of the note of which she had been the bearer from 
Charlea 

This little episode in the family history, to which a most un- 
just colouring had been given, by the flippancy of Mrs. Devon, 
was quite sufficient, as the first stone of his fabric, and as if the 
evil genius of poor Fanny had been at work against her, he 
happened accidentally — really accidentally — to be passuig 
through the room in which she and Charles took refuge from 
the ^ seekers," in their innocent game, and merely stopped to 
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see what migbt happen when he found them run in. Whit 
he then heani made a valuable addition to the ecan^ sapp^ 
of matter for impeachment, already in his possession, and 
furnished ample materials for the first story, which he intended 
to raise upon bis slender foundation. 

When Harbottlc returned to the house and met his assembled 
friends at the breakfast table, his anxiety to know if he had 
really misconducted himself seriously towards Lady Frances, 
was rather whetted than allayed by the observations of Hollis 
upon their separation in the evening. Mrs. Harbottle, as the 
ingenious servant had said, was not present at the party, and 
could, therefore, give him but little consolation ; but Snag- 
tborpe, who had attended them to the door, and escorted Mbb 
Lovell to the carriage, afibrded him some intbrmation which 
was any thing but satisfactory. 

'* I must admit," said the sporting Snagthorpe, ** that yon did 
certainly hit her ladyship hard — ^you talked to her of the vanity 
of birth, and the vice of pride. How the conversation took that 
particular turn I do not presume lo know — so it was— and 
when she was telling us the history of something that bad oc- 
curred at a party in London, you told her that a large party 
seemed to you to be a general combination of a vast number of 
people to make each other uncomfortable, and ended by say- 
ing, that nobody but a fool or a pickpocket could enjoy a 
crowd." 

"Ah," said Harbottle, "but as her ladyship is neither a 
pickpocket nor a fool, that could not offend her. Ha! ha!" 

"But then," continued the jovial sportsman, "you told her 
that Miss Lovell, the Parson*s daughter, was too good for her 
son, the Captain; and you believed, after she had rejected Mr. 
Harvey for his sake, that her ladyship had packed him off to his 
quality friends to be kept out of harm's way." 

"The deuce I did," echoed the Squire; "did you hear me 
say that, Charles? Ha! ha! ha!" 

"No," replied Harvey, "I—was not m the hall at the 
time." 

"And what said she in return?" said the Squire. 

" Why," continued Snagthorpe, feeling his details extremely 
well received by the party, who were convulsed with laughter, 
durin? the showing up; " why, her ladyship said, that if Miss 
Lovell had given up Mr. Harvey for her son's sake, there tea* 
ft lady of your acquaintance who did not seem inclined to give 
him up for any body's sake." 

" Why, what did she mean ?" said Harbottle. 

It was a "merry jest," a "righte pleasannte conceite." 
Poor Snagthorpe, though jocose, never ftincied, as how indeed 
should he, what Lady Frances really and maliciously meant, 
for certninly the particularly reserved conduct of Charles and 
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Fanny towards each other since the arrival of the new visiters, 
ma very unlikely to lead him to suspect that the mistress of 
tiie house w&s actually the object of her noble guest's attack. 

^ What does she mean, Charles?" said Harlwttle. 

Charles acted chameleon to perfection, and varied his colour 
prodigiously. — Fanny turned crimson. 

''I, I can't think,'^ said Charles. 

" Do you know any of his secrets, Fan 1" said the Squire to 
ids wife, who luckily was sitting with her back to the light 

" Oh ! not V— replied she. 

*< She could not mean Miss EieLglesfield," said the Squu« to 
kimselE — ** A lady of mv acquaintance. I'll go after break- 
ftst to have it out with her. Ha ! ha! ha! and what said poor 
Emma all this time? — ^upon my life, I never will drink punch 
after supper again. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" Mr. Harvey," said Miss Snagthorpe, who thought it neces- 
sary to {day her part in the slip slop conversation, ** must surely 
be conscious who the devoted damsel is." 

** I am not aware," said Harvey, ** I assure you." 

**! don't care a ^g about Lady Frances,'^ said Harbottle; 
'*to be sure there was no necessity for afirantuig her; but I 
am sorry about poor Emma, because I know it will vex her, 
and though die did throw you over Charles,^—" 

** Upon my word," said Mrs. Snaffthorpe, the fox-hunter's 
pretty little delicate wife, ** you really are too bad, Mr. Har« 
bottle; if there is any truth in your story, you should spare 
Mr. £hrvey, and if none, you should spare ttie young lady.'* 

** Oh," said Charles, ** I am proof against his raillery. I 
admit every thing, which is the surest way of avoiding discus- 
sion." 

**No, you don't," said Miss Snagthorpe. ^ You deny your 
knowledge of the lady of Mr. Harbottle's acquaintance, who is 
not dispcMod to give you up for any body." 

Never did this Patagonian Miss seem half so frightful to 
fVmny or to Charles as when she brought this little bit of satire 
to bear. 

** I find," said Charles, ** when the ladies declare war against 
ae, I have no safety but in flight" 

Saying 'Which he rose from the table, — so did Snagthorpe 
and one or two others who had finished their breakfiust Hur- 
bottle, with a certain degree of good nature, into which he had 
been brouffht by a consciousness of his misbehaviour the night 
before, wuked up to his wife's chair, and in a tone of endear- 
ment half whispered in her ear, ** What do you think Lady 
Frances really aid mean about Charles?" 

''How should I be able to tell?" said Fanny, who felt her 
cheeks burn and h^x heart ache, as she condescended so to 
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equivocate in an an^vs^r fo her husband, as that she might 
avoid telling a falsehood while she yet denied the trutlK 

*' Well, Mrs. Snagthorpe," cried Harbottle, turning fnxB 
Fanny, quite satisfied with her ignorance, ** to-day Fanny will 
take you over and show you the fishing cottage I have built, 
and we will order luncheon there — and you shall go in the 
britscka — Snagthorpe, you and I will ride — who goes in tiie 
phaeton? — Harvey, drive some of the ladies, that is, if your 
ravenous invisible will permit you. Ha! ha! ha! I think 
youUl like mv britscka, Mrs. Snagthorpe — Hobson — completest 
carriage in the world—- cost me a mint of money — but as I say, 
what does it signify ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! However, I must go down 
to the Parsonage, make my peace with Emma, and call at Dale 
Cottage, have it out with my lady, and ask her here again to 
dinner." 

*• Indeed," said Fanny, ♦*Mr. Harbottle, I think you had 
better opt invite her again; in all probability she will decline 
seeing you if what they tell us happened, really did occur; and 
at all events, I don*t think the friends now with us are exactly 
suited to her; and, besides — " 

** Pshaw! nonsense!*' said Harbottle; *'not suited to her!— if 
my dinners, and my carriagei^^ and my comforts are suited to 
her, my company is suited to her, I shall break her into my 
ways." 

** I would much rather she did not come," said Fanny, who 
for reasons which she could not divulge, felt the strongest 
anxiety not again to be thrown into the society of one wbo^ 
professing kindness, and friendship, and afiTection for her, coold, 
in a moment of irritation, however savagely excited, evince to 
her husband a suspicion of the impropriety of her conduct, in a 
declaration which, however groundless in fact, clearly esta- 
blished two points — one, that her ladyship believed her dear 
friend actually guilty; and the other, that so believing, she did 
not hesitate to betray her on the first colourable opportuni^. 

^* / would rather she should come," said the Squire. " I do 
not choose my friends to suppose that I am to be whistled on 
and ofi' like a dog, by these beggarly lords and ladies — Come 
she shall — I am vexed about Emma — but I shall press her to 
come too " 

** I fear it will be difficult to succeed in your invitation to 
her," said Fanny, ** after your declaration with respect to hei 
position relatively to Captain Sheringham. I suspect enou^ 
must have passed in their way home last night between her, 
poor girl, and the Captain's mother, to render it little desirahte 
to either party to meet again. Feelings like hers cannot so 
easily be soothed " 

(* reelings!" exclaimed the Squire, snapping his fingers^ 
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** fiddledee about feelings— depend upon it in this world the 
ifiiily way to get on, is to put your feelincfs in your pocket, and 
^ less room there is in it to stow mem away there, the 
l»tter." 

"You do yourself injustice," said Fanny; "your feelings 
ire just as strong as any body's." 

" I grant you. Fan," replied the husband, " when I am put 
nfoa — sneered at — ^ridiculed — ^injured — deceived — that I can 
M and 'pretty sharply too ; but 1 should think myself a great 
tool to care about what is said between friends, as I call all of 
V here — ^hard words break no bones — do they, Tom I Ha ! ha! 
ha!" 

These last words were accompanied by a tremendous slap on 
the back of our sporting friend Snaglhorpe, which made him 
UbiggeT again. 

**No, — ^no," cried the astounded Nimrod; " but hard thumps 
do, Harbottle." 

Fanny followed her inexorable husband, and kept entreating 
him not to persevere in his invitation to Lady Frances — but in 
vain. If she came she anticipated all that she should have to 
vodcrgo beyond her own private feelings as regarded her lady- 
ship's suspicions and malignity. Constant references to Harv^ 
and his incognita favourite would lead to accusations and vindi- 
cations intended to be jocose, but which would be daggers to 
her, and would in all probability betray Harvey (who was no 
match for Lady Frances) into some dilemma which might end 
in the most serious results. 

The die, however, was cast, and nothing could save poor 
Fanny from the rack which was preparing for her but the 
woanded pride of Lady Frances; and from a closer acquaintance 
with her ladyship, Mrs. Harbottle began to believe that in 
spite of the dignified tone which she had assumed on her first 
arrival at Bin^rd, her magnificence had so far adapted itself 
to circumstances, that she preferred the luxuries of the Hall, 
gratis, to the delicacies of the cottage even at a small charge; 
indeed it appeared by her wordstmd actions, that although she 
did not hesitate to make war upon her neighbours on the 
slightest provocation, one of the leading principles of her tactics 
was that of foraging upon the enemy. The difficulty of the 
case to Fanny was this : — immediately after breakfast they 
were to start on the expedition to the Fishing Cottage, and 
Harbottle, who was first going to the Rectory and Dale Cottage, 
was to join them there. They would not meet before their 
departure on the excursion, and she could not therefore know 
whether the Squire's invitation was accepted or not, until it 
v/ae too late to make any arrangements to avoid its eflect''. 

She had resolved in her own mind that if it were, she could 
not support the presence of Harvey during her ladyship's visit 
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— she foresaw all the coosequences of his being of the party— 
the next day he was positively to go to London— ^e deter- 
mined if she could ascertain Lady Fhinces's answer to be in tbe 
affirmative, to beg him at ail events, and at the hazard even of 
afironting Harbottle, to take his departure that afternoon be- 
fore dinner. But then, her wish upon that point must be ex- 
pressed to Charles himself; therefore before they quitted the 
Hall on their trip, she sought him in the breakftust parlour— lie 
had left it— «he looked mto the conservatory — he was not 
there— she lingered, hesitated — she could not make up her 
mind to get ready for her departure, until she had secured hk 
absence nrom dinner. 

Harbottle was now actually gone — no time was to be lost— 
carriages were coming round— 'Fanny crossed the hall— the 
library door was open — she looked in, and there saw the ob- 
ject at once of her search and of her avoidance. He had en- 
tered the room by a door at the other end of it, which led 
again into the drawing-rooms, and was passing through it 
When he saw her, and in quest of him, Harvey started. 

** For heaven's sake, Charles," said she, *Misten a moment. 
You know what Lady Frances said last night — he is gone to 
invite her here to dinner to-day — hear me — if she came, and 
you were here, I should die— cruel, deceitful woman! What 
1 have to ask — ^" Here fear, anxiety and a thousand other feel- 
ings almost stopped her utterance. 
" Speak, Fanny " — said Charles — " direct me how to act" 
** You are to go to-morrow," continued she, not much less 
affected than he evidently was ; '* that is your promise to him, 
not to me. You were pledged to go yesterday — ^let me entreat 
of you go to-day — go— make any excuse — ^leave a note— do not 
see him — ^you wfll be over-persuaded — God forgive me— I 
think I shall die — go— I could not endure your presence— you 
could not bear the jests and follies which they would conunit 

— I am convinced we should betray ourselves- ^" 

We!!! 

^'If the struggle kills me, it shall be done," said Charles: 
•* you see me no more." 

" Heaven bless you," said Fanny. " Farewell, then, no, no, 
no— Hush, I hear them coming; let me go this way; my eyes 
will betray me. Farewell, CJmrles; farewell ;4>nce mbre^ God 
bless you!" 

She rushed from him to the other door, which was ajar; she 
pushed it open to pass out, and discovered-^Hollis listening'. 
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CHAPTER X. 



— " If powers divine 
Bebold our buman actions (as they do) 
I doubt not then, but innocence tball make 
False accusation blusb, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. You, my lord, best know 
Who least will seem to do so; my past life 
Hath been as innocent, as chaste, as true, 
As I am BOW unhappy." 

SHAKSriAEE. 



nrhat may have happened in the meanwhile to our ex* 
young friend Captain George Augustus Frederick, 
haro, who, it seems, had suddenly adopted the rarely 
jdCBUvre in English nauticals, of running away? 
i deceived by a girl of the world, with whom a man 
1 playing the same game as herself, and to be defeated 
ming fight of flirtation, or outwitted in a case of co- 
may be unpleasant at the moment, because being de- 
nd defeated in any thing is ftr from agreeable ; but the 
a thousand times more severe when the object of our 
is happens to be such a being as Emma Lovell. The 

modesty of manner, the soul-fraught tenderness of 
the gentleness of expression, the excellence of purpose, 
purity of thought which distinguish such abeing amidst 
,t)d, seem so many sureties for sincerity and truth. 
; discarded by such a one as this, is the bitterest of all 
mortifications, because either a man has been deceived 
by her original assumption of appearances, which were 
irficial, or she has discovered something in his charac- 

qualities so much at variance with what could be ac- 
i to such a being (supposing her sincere,) as to have 

her upon acquaintance and reflection to withdraw 
from an intimacy for which at first she had no disin- 
1. 

Emma was attached to Harvey^ Sheringham had no 
that their conversation in the conservatory had ended 
cceptancc of his ofier he was equally certain ; first, from 
seen him plante at breakfiuit at her father's the next 
r ; secondly, from her message, openly delivered to hhn 
fimon footman; and, thirdly, by their manner and earnest- 

the walk which they subsequently took to the Hall, 
I departure from the Parsonage. 
L 8 



I 
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It would be impossible to describe the sort of ebullition bj 
which the gallant captain's heart and mind were agitated ia 
his saunter homewards. He walked slowly for one minute- 
rapidly for two— then he would stop— some tree, some busfa, 
some stile, some object which he passed, brought to his recol- 
lection a word — a look — a smile of Emma — ay, a smile — for she 
had smiled on him, " many a time and oft,'' as they had walked J^ 
along that very path — then he doubted — then he feared— then 
he defied — laughed at his own weakness, and whistled; as if, 
like Othello, he could — 

*' Whistle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune." 

But that humour lasted only for a moment — ^he stopped— 
stamped on the ground with vexation and anger. Should he 
call out Harvey? Why? — she had favoured — had accepted him. 
Should he see — propose to her — ^he never had done so, and had 
no more right to her affections, nor hold over them, than any 
other of the gallant commanders in his majesty's royal navy- 
why did he complain then of her preference of Charles— 
if he so much dr^ided the result, wny had he not anticipated 
his offer? He would go back — ^he would speak to her fa* 
ther — he would do something on the instant that should 
decide the point He turned liesitatingly round to put this 
scheme into execution, when he beheld Miss Emma Lovell 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Charles Harvey, proceeding by the 
nearest way from the Parsonage to the park-gates, leaning? 
too, with a decided pressure of one arm, while, with the other, 
she appeared to be enforcing by action some argument of iii(i' 
portance, with the strongest energy and emphasis, while he 
appeared to receive her observations with marked attentioo, 
animated by occasional gestures, indicative of avowals and pro- 
testations. 

Away went all his resolutions; for all the hopes on which 
those resolutions were founded were by this horrid vision 
blighted — it was too clear — the thing was settled, and nothing 
remained for him but instantly to quit the scene of his delusion 
and defeat — ^Knowing, however, exactly the turn of his Lady 
Mother's mind, more especially with respect to his matrimo- 
nial proceedings, and still more especially with his proceeding 
connected with this particular speculation, he resolved to attri- 
bute his departure to some other cause, which he should state 
in a note to her ladyship, and *' cut and run," without leaving 
her any clew by which she might discover the place of his de- 
stination, so that he might for the present avoid any of those 
lectures upon morals, manners, and matrimony, which her la- 
dyship was much in the habit of writing upon certain sheets of 
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lining muBk-swellinff wove paper, and despatching to him 
tmetimes hebdomidally and at other times even diumally. 
This resolution taken, the Captain ordered his servant to 
Bck a portmanteau, and forthwith hetook himself on foot to the 
aming by the Binford finger-post, where, having waited some 
wenty mmutes, he was picked up by a London coach, in which 
having sent his man l)ack) he and his portmanteau were 
peedily bestowed. 

But while we are bound to relate the progress of the flying 
over, it is equally our duty to cast one glance upon her whom 
le had left — left under an impression — ^ha^y, yet not altogether 
larshljr formed — of her falsehood and heartlessness. Painiul 
ind agitating as his sudden departure, so caused, was to She- 
rin^ham, what were its effects upon him, compared with those 
vhich it produced upon Emma! 

Man, proud man, as he ma^ well be called, as far as human 
^ride is concerned, loves — fondly, devotedly loves; his days 
ire occupied by thoughts of her whom he adores — his nights, 
R^hen not sleepless, are passed in dreams of her: but then, his 
)CCupations — ^the toUs of business, practice at the bar, attend- 
ince in Parliament, politics, if a statesman — war, if a soldier 
—his pursuits, if professional — ^his diversified amusements, if a 
iportsman— society— wine — cards-niice : all these excitements 
ire at hand, and as choice or necessity leads or draws him to 
heir adoption, each is acceptable and accepted— but a woman, 
¥ho loves — a being like Enuna, who had never loved before — 
whoae whole mind, whose pursuits, whose tiioughts, whose 
i^itiments, whose character are propertied by the one, one en- 
|[rossing passion, is — ^how difierentiy is she placed! 

Never was being more exemplary than she of whom I speak, 
fler constant attention to the wants and sorrows of her father's 
^r parishioners — ^her schools— her little housewifery, by 
nrhich the means of the cottagers' fiimily were to be increased 
luring the winter months; her anxiety and readiness to for- 
ward and support whatever could be advantageous for the help- 
less infimt or the aged sufferer were — ^not unequalled — ^for, 
iraise be to Heaven, there are many like her — but they were 
varm and energetic, fan beyond that which common observers 
KTould expect from a being so mild, so modest, so gentie, and so 
unassuming. 

In those, it is true, she found a constant resource; and as the 
ihnoner of her excellent father's bounty, her mornings were 
"egularly passed, previously to her almost daily visits to Fanny. 
[>iice only had the uniformity of her visits to the poor been in- 
;errupted ; once only had she fiiiled in inquiring after the health 
ind me comfort of her pensioners — and that once, was on the 
noming after Shenngbam abruptiy left Binford, and after the 
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conversation which passed in the carriage between her and 
Lady Frances. 

lidy Frances, who, up to the moment the Squire volunteered 
his remarks upon her son's absence, reallj had no suspicioD 
how very much Emma was concerned in his going, was by the 
observations Harbottle made (coupled with the agitated ex- 
pression of Miss Lovell's countenance) satisfied that there ac- 
tually was a connexion between the Captain's departure and 
the young lady's apparent coldness on the preceding eveniii|f. 
Her game, therefore, was to be played — brief as the time «Q- 
lowed her was— during the traget from the Hall to the Rectory; 
(her ladyship insisting upon setting Miss Lovell down before the 
carriage took her home; although the ordinary course would 
have been. Dale Cottage first, Parsoni^e next) — and accoid- 
- ingly she began her skirmishing before they had left the 
Park. 

" What an extraordinary creature Mr. Harbottle is," said 
her ladyship; "isn't he, my dearl" 

"He certainly t* very odd," said Miss Lovell, "but at this 
time of the evening, nobody accustomed to his society, ought 
to mind what he say&" 

" Why," said her ladyship, " to tell you the truth, my love, I 
never do, at any time; if I did, I never should enter his house 
after once leaving it: there are such strange persons in the 
world, that it is really necessary to accoramwlate our feelings 
and sentiments to the things we meet in society; but I am sure 
that you, like myself, are quite aufait upon such matters, and 
regard the idle babbling of men, particularly those who indulge 
in that horrible and now exploded vice of"^ drinking, as mere 
nonsense." 

"I assure you, Lady Frances," said Emma, "that I very 
much regret to see the odious habit of which you speak, gaim 
rather than decrease with Mr. Harbottle." 

"Why," continued her ladyship, "it really is a matter of 
very little importance to me what people do, if they liave just 
enough method in their madness not to involve ather people. 
Now, my poor son. Captain Sheringham, whose name he so 
coarsely coupled with yours — ^you know that sort of thing is 
quite unpardonable. The fact is^f course you will not men- 
tion this, my dear Miss Lovell — George is gone to London upon 
particular business. I don't choose to submit all my family 
nistory to Mr, Harbottle, and, therefore, I afiTected ignorance 
of his movements: but the real truth is, as yon must see. 
George — ^I don't mean to say that he has any very great chance 
of a peerage, because there are two or three between him and 
the title in his poor dear father's family— but there it i& Well 
•-"then you know with my connexions, and the sincere afibc* 
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hich my brother, Lord Pevensey, has always evinced for 
nd, indeed, I may say his own personal claims, it is ubl-* 
that, wishing as I know he does wish, to marry, he should 
[ious to mix a little more than he can here in his own 
liate sphere. — I am sure he is extremely happy at Bin- 
udd, as a son, I have ever^ possible reason to praise and 
) him; and I know, that in any settlement for life my 
vovld be a command with him. But still you see, my 
lO feels himself buried in this sort of place; and as there 
r8on--of course all this is entre nou9 — ^to whom he has 
Imost since childhood attached, he thinks that an oppor- 
has oflfered of pressing his suit in that quarter, which 
• be sure be rejected-heaven knows — ^but that he has in 
snce explaincKi to me to be the cause of his sudden 

e shall miss him very much,'' said Emma, ** in our little 
ions." — ^It was lucky it was dark, and that the lamps of 
rriage, like those of all good carriages, threw no light 
I& 

' said Lady Frances, who never in the whole course of 
iquaintance with Emma had spoken one half so much 
, — *^ I confess— but that of course, my dear child, is edso 
fidence — I expect his projet to come to nothing; for, 
e and excellent, and I may add, noble, as dear Uathe- 
— Catherine is her name— ishe has nothing in the way of 
3 — absolutely nothing; — and, of course, poor George, 
18 himself nothing in Uie world but his half-pay, cannot 
to marry a girl without fortune; and, what I meve at 
s, that if Pevensey, or some of them, do not make a little 
le now, the poor dear girl will be so unhappy — ^for she 
upon him — and," added her lad3nship, as tne carriage 
into the Rectory gate, ** I happen to know that he is just 
I of her:' 

y stopped at the house: Ladv Frances took leave of 
with the most afiectionate tenderness; bid her take care 
risk her safety by putting her *Mear foot" into a little 
t before the door: ** wrap yourself up, my love," «'. e. in 
ig out of the carriage into the hall. '* Good by, dear, 
iber me kindly to papa," — and so on — and thence her 
[p proceeded to Dale Cottage. 

if these plotters could but realljr comprehend how very 
, way their efforts go against a mind like Emma Lovell's, 
'ould save themselves all the trouble of what I believe 
Idgeworth calls ** Policising." (If I am wrong in the 
[ have to apologize to that Mmirable authoress, for I use 
fVom memory.) Poor Lady Frances, painted and pen- 
and petrified with horror at the insight into her own 
afikirs, ajforded by Harbottle» threw herself back In the 

8* 
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c&rria^ afler she had parted with her companioD, and dipped 
her double-chin in her swan's-down boa, perfectly satisfied that 
she had utterly confounded the ** Parson^s daughter.'' 

** I have settled that young lady*s business," thought her la- 
dyship; *'I had not much time to do it in, but done it I have. 
Poor dear child, what with patronising her, and coaxing her, 
and frightening her, she will never think more of roy G^rge 
Augustus Frederick." Of whom, by the way, her ladyship felt 
an mveterate anxiety to know something herself. 

Emma, unused to the world and to worldly things, was en- 
dued with an inherent good sense, which more particularly, 
more entirely belongs to women than to men, and which 
taught her to consider the facts and opinions expressed by Lady 
Frances in the dark, as near to truth as her ladyship's curk 
and complexion were in the daylight near to nature. Genuine 
straightforward principle, impose upon it as you will, most 
eventually come out bright and pure. Emma had seen Lady 
Frances, in the glare of lamps and candles, candidly avow her 
ignorance of Sheringham*s destination. She knew that to be 
truth. Was she, with a mind like hers, likely to be deceived 
by a second edition of this history, evidently prepared afler the 
occurrence of a conversation which, however disagreeable to 
iier ladyship, was infinitely more painful to Emmal Not she. 
She looked back on the dialogue, or rather monologue in the 
carriage, with but one feeling — pity for her companion, who, 
not only in contradiction of facts established, but in direct op- 
position to the candid declarations of George himself had ut- 
tered fidsehoods, the objects of which (so thinly were they 
skinned over) were just as evident to Emma as to Lady 
Francea 

Fanny, during this period, was perhaps sufierin^ as much, 
if not more, than any of the other personages of this little dra- 
ma; for, in addition to all her personal feelings of distress and 
aniioyance, connected with what may perhaps be called the 
main plot, she was distressed beyond measure at the position 
in which she had placed her innocent friend. It seemed im- 
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riage dialogue was repeated by Emma to Fanny at the very 
first opportunity, might have a very slender foundation, yet it 
was clear that somebody called Catherine was somehow con- 
nected in her mind with her son's settlement in life, and it was 
impossible to say what he might be driven to do, in a state of 
desperation, if he fell again into her society, or the circle io 
which she moved. The blow once struck — the knot once tied, 
and £mma*8 happiness, and perhaps his own, would be for ever 
blighted. 
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greatest change, howeveri that manifested itself just at 
iod, was exhibited in the manner and spirits of the 
by dint of repetition his faithful Hollis had at last ex- 
his mind, if not absolute jealousy, at least suspicion; 
en Fanny returned, tired, worried and out of spirits, 
} excursion to the fishing cottage, she was conscious 
it she had apprehended had come to pass, and that Mr. 
vho had been closetted with his master afler his arri- 
repeated the disjointed conversation he had overheard 
brary, improved upon, most probably, by some fancifiil 
s of his own. 

^anny,'* said the Squire, with a scowling look, which 
y portended a storm ; ^ Mr. Harvey is gone — suddenly 
ut stopping to say good-by, or shake hands, or any 
se. He leaves a note to say he must go to London on 
ir business, and now I hear that he is not gone to Lon- 
11; that he is for the present gone over to Ullslbrd, and 
is expected to spend a week or ten days at the Mor- 

n ray word,'' said Fanny, **I am not at all aware of his 

nents." 

1 saw him, I think, before he went, Fan," said the 

1." 

ae in the library]" 
^ alone in the library." 

lought, perhaps," continued her husband, " you had 
rticular wish that he should go." 
id a particular wish that he should go," replied Fanny, 
1 promised to go before." 
,0 did his staying annoyi" asked Harbottle. 
i reports which had been circulated about his attach- 
Emma, rendered his remaining here injurious to her." 
ly more to-day than a week agol" 
3r that long mterview in the conservatory," said Fan- 
quite so collectedly as she usually said thmgs. 
: that was it Oh ! and that frightened away the Cap- 
d now you are making up a match between the Captain 
Parson's daughter." 

) not consider myself making up a match," said Fanny. 
I ping it on, though," said Harbottle; **my motto is, nc- 
Idle or make in matters like these; however, I suppose 
iild ralher she should marry him, than Harvey." 
me," said Fanny, " it is, of course, a matter of perfect 
jnce." 

aay be," said Harbottle, " but a lady sometimes grows 
to a favourite that she does not like to lose him.' 
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** Favourite!" exclaimed Fanny, ** what on earth do you 
meanl" 

^ Why, I mean," said the Squire, in a tone of the bitterest 
severity, ^ I mean that every body in the house is talkin? of 
your conduct with my ' young friend,' as they call him. Yodt 
own maid — ^your pet maid — Mrs. Devon — Devil, I believe, 
would be a better word — talks of his notes to you, and your 
conversations with him. I have heard it all, Fanny, but I have 
affected for uaur sake, to treat the tale with contempt, and 
threatened those who spoke of it, if they ever breathed it to me 
again, to send them all packing." 

** If you had so treated their mtelligence because you disbe- 
lieved it, rather than in consideration of me," said Fanny, '^you 
would have better deserved my affection. Am I to defend m^r- 
self against these imputations — am I to explain — am I to humi- 
liate myself?" 

"No, no! Fanny," said Harbottle. "The principal part of 
the history, and which does you the most credit, you have 
carefully concealed from me. Harvey*s goin^ had nothing to 
do with Emma Lovell. Come, come no disguise ! more people 
than two may be in a conservatory or in a library at the same 
time. I give you credit for all you have doue; I should have 
liked it better if I had been consulted. Kiss me, Fanny ! all is 
forgiven and forgotten, as far as you are concerned. But as 
for my ' young friend,' as my servants call him, who, under tlie 
mask of frien£dhip has made me absurd and contemptible. For 

— " Dearest William!" said Fanny, who knew how ter- 
rible his revenge would be, if permitted to have free play; 
"listen to me: you say you have treated your informants- 
spies upon my words and actions — as such persons should be 
treated, and declared your utter disbelief in all their histories 
for my sake, is it not cl^ — consult your own judgment, let 
reason master passion-—is it not clear that any steps taken 
against Mr. Harvey, in a case where, if you consider him 
faulty, /cannot be blameless" — 

— " Yes, yes," interrupted Harbottle, " jrou are blamelegs." 

" But will the world think so, if my name becomes publicly 
coupled with an object of your avowed hatred and vengeanee. 
If, as you say you ao, and as I deserve you should, believe me 
innocent, and should it be your intention to break off your ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Harvey, would it not be better to let the 
intercourse and intimacy cease, without any open declaration 
ofhostilityl" 

"Perhaps it might," said Harbottle: "but then," continued 
he, clenching his fist, "he escapes scot-free." 

"Escapes!" said Fanny, "what has he to escape from? what 
has he donel what act " — 
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" Come, come, Fan," interrupted her husband, " I cry peace, 
>ut I must not hear him or his conduct defended. For wmr 
Jake "-- 

"For my sake!" exclaimed Fanny; "believe me, if I did 
lot think you were thoroughly and entirely convinced of my 
nnocence, your tenderness or compassion would break my 
leart — a heart, which God knows, has never entertained a 
hought derogatory to your honour, or harboured a wish inju- 
ious to your happiness. I cannot live under your suspicions; 
ndeed — ^indeed, it would be greater kindness to kill me at 
race." 

** Come, come, my poor girl," said Harbottle, " no crying — 
K) cryinof. I do believe you innocent of any thing wrong. I 
nyself thought Mr. Harvey was getting rather too free and 
^idjsyj but I was confidenl; in ytm, and troubled my head little 
ibout it; but when other people begin to talk, and wink, ai^ 
lod, and laugh — that I cannot bear." 

** The opportunity of checking any such impertinences, if 
ndeed you can imagine they exist," said Fanny, " presents it- 
elf. Mr. Harvey is gone — let him never return. You parted 
lot in anger, and if you meet — ^" 

" Meet — €rod forbid that I should meet Aim," exclaimed Har- 
K>ttle, with an expression of countenance worthy the hand of 
Tuseli, •* except face to face, at twelve paces distant, a — " 

"Oh ! William, William," said Fanny, " banish such thoughts 
—he has never deserved your hate." 

" You think not," said Harbottle, " was his conduct in the 
ibrary, when you parted, that of a dear friendl was — ^*' 

" Oh, pray! pray William!" sobbed Fanny, " end this nain- 
ul, dreadful conversation; acquit me entirely, or discard me 
otally, — I am conscious of my own rectitude." 

" Do I deny itl" 

" Then for meroy*s sake-— for the sake of justice, spare me 
ill these allegations, raked together by persons whose dut^ 
vould be better pursued to their master by attention to their 
>wn services, than by poisoning his mind with details of circum- 
itances of which they can neither comprehend the causes nor 
ifiects, and which — ^ 

"Come, come," interrupted Harbottle, "no preaching, and 
10 running down my servants, who have for years and years 
seen faithful to me, and to whom I have been before indebted 
for acts of kindness and affection, which I am very proud of 
ind thankful for. Dry your eyes — I hate to see your eyes look 
red — and dress for dinner. Let's have no more of this; it is 
dl over, forgiven and forgotten as &r as you are concerned, 
but—" 

Fanny knew enough of Harbottle to know the meaning of 
the last word he uttered. She was convinced that nothing 
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but revenue for what, by the exaggeration of spies, he had 
beeQ taught to consider Harvey's duplicity, would calm or sa- 
tisfy him; and knowing, too, as she did, that whatever AoJ oc- 
curred, trivial indeed as it was, had its origin in herself, and 
had arisen from the best and most scnipulously honourable 
feelings on both sides, it was natural that the forgiveness of her 
husband of what, in &ct, was no offence, should not release her 
from an anxiety for another, to whom, as we have already seen, 
she was sincerely attached as a companion and friend. 

Such scenes as this which I have endeavoured faithfiilly, yet 
I fear faintly to describe, are not so rare in domestic life as the 
still unmarried world may fancy, and yet, with all its little ills 
and evils, man knows no happiness until he marries. Let him 
possess a woman of sense and virtue, and of whom he himself 
IS worthy, and he will feel a solid and permanent joy, of which 
he never was before sensible. '* For,'* as somebody says, **the 
happiness of marriage, like the interest of money, arises from 
a regular and established fund, while unmarried libertines live 
upon the principal, and so become bankrupts in character and 
respectability." 

To be sure, (as indeed the same authority tells us) '^Unin- 
temipted happiness no man can or ought to expect. Life is no 
sinecure; fruits do not now spring spontaneously from the 
earth as they did in the garden, nor does manna drop from the 
clouds as it did in the wilderness." But, as a scheme of solid 
comfort, matrimony affords to well regulated minds a double 
share of pleasure in prosperity, and a solace and support in sor- 
row and adversity. 

The assembled party at Binfbrd " needed no ghost*' to tell 
them that there had been a family storm during the interval 
between their return and dinner, even if the swollen eyes of 
their hostess, and the forced smiles which, strange to say, the 
an^ frowns of her husband drove her to assume, bad not suf- 
ficiently proclaimed the fact, the ladies' maids had commnm- 
cated each to her mistress the outlines of the domestic history; 
for Devon, although in some sort attached to Mrs. Harbottle, was 
too vain of being trusted, ever to keep a secret, arfmng some* 
what lo^cally £at a secret is of no use in the world if one may 
not tell it; and, therefore, in the plenitude of her knowledge, 
and in the exercise of her natural communicativeness^ &die Imd 
mentioned to Mrs. Snagthorpe's and Mrs. Dempster's sonbrettes 
what she knew was to happen when her master returned; be- 
cause Mr. HoUifl had ferewamed her of the course be was 
about to pursue, in order to put her upon her guard if she should 
be questioned by the Squire about the note which Harvey sent; 
Hollis believing her to have a sufficient quantity of the inhe- 
rent spirit of intrigue, mingled with a certain degree of afkc- 
tion for her mistr^ in her composition, to induce her to deny, 
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1 the most positive manner, ever having carried (or even seen) 
biUet from Mr. Harvey to Mrs. Harbottle. 
The caution of Hollis might lead the speculative reader intb 
he helief that, in the midst of all his mischievous proceeding, 
le had some feeling towards Mrs. Devon, which induced him 
Lo let her into his confidence just as far as was necessary to 
prevent her committing herself in a falsehood, and beinff — as 
he was convinced she would be by his irascible master — kicked 
into the street on the instant of her detection. Upon this 
point, knowing little, we say less. 

To describe tlie sort of evening which was passed aller this 
scene, would be to recount the duration of dulness, ^om the 
time dinner was served till the ladies retired. Fanny made 
her excuses, and lefl them early. Harbottle drank much, and 
talked much, and even laughed much, but the demon of re- 
venge was lurking in his heart, and when he reeled up stairs 
to bed, his deepest regrets were occasioned by thinking that 
Harvey was beyond the reach of his immediate chastisement. 
He sat himself down in his dressing-room, bis temples throbbed , 
and his eyes swam in his head; he unlocked his pistol-case, he 
poised one of the deadly weapons in his hand, raised it, then 
dashed it on the table with an oath, as if in despair that Charles 
was at the moment beyond the range of its bullet He recurred 
to all his hospitality, his friendship, his intimacy with Harvey: 
recalled to his recollection all the proofs which Harvey had 
seemed to give of affection and friendship for him; turned over 
in his mind the numberless incidents which had occurred, in 
which he and Fanny had been engaged together— all such 
thoughts and recollections being heightened and exaggerated 
by the effects of the wine he h^ swallowed. 

To hunt down the miscreant who he thought had stung him 
— ^to call him out — ^to shoot him if he could, were the objects 
of his present anxiety; but the certainty that such a measure 
would give publicity to his suspicions — to his shame, perhaps — 
checked his sanguinary desires. He could not endure to be- 
come the mark for ridicule or pity, as a dishonoured husband, 
and in this struggle between the baser passion for revenge, 
and the more venial feeling of vanity, the distracted man con- 
sumed the greater part of the night, and when at last he laid 
his head upon his pillow, sobered by reflection, and saddened 
by suspicion, he fell into a fitful slumber, from which he awoke 
next morning as little refreshed in body as he was relieved in 
mind. 
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CHAPTER XL 



" Oh. my hard fatel why did I trust her ever : 
What story is nut full of woman's falsehood? 
The sex is all a sea of wide destruction ; 
We are veni'rous barks, that leave our home. 
Fur those sure dangers which their smiles conceal.** 

Lee. 

Return we now to Captain Sheringham, whose ezpedition 
to the metropolis in some degree resembled that of Cadnaug, 
who being sent off by his father Agenor to pursue his sister 
Europa, happened to be struck with the beauty of a particular 
situation, and stopped to build the city of Thebes on bis way. 
Sheringham, bound to London, and resolved upon cutting the 
thread, if not of the fates, at least of his connexion with the 
fickle Emma Lovell, began to feel his animosity, like the cou- 
rage of Sheridan*8 Acres, "oozing out at his fingers* ends'' 
during the first ten miles of his progress. 

It was not, perhaps, that his doubts had so speedily abated, 
or that the impression which what he had seen, had made, was 
fading from his mind, at a rate so rapid as to entirely alter his 
views and feelings, but it was the certainty, in his present hu- 
mour, if it lasted, that he should take some decisive measure 
upon his arrival in town, which would utterly and for ever shut 
the door against any explanation, and terminate irrevocably all 
larther intercourse with the only being for whom he had ever 
felt a sincere and devoted affection, which induced this modi- 
fication of his passion. The faint glimmering of hope — and a 
small spark it was — that in spite of appearances she was not 
the fiiithless creature he feared her to be, increased gradually 
as tlie distance between them lengthened, and when he 
reached Ullsford, he ventured to stay his flight; and, if he 
were not like Cadmus, disposed to found a city, at least he felt 
a powerful inclination to indulge himself by building a few 
castles. 

According to this plan he resolved to ensconce himself iA 
the best inn at that excellent market town, and write by the 
nighfs mail back to his lady mother, informing her of his halt, 
and begging to hear from her by return of post; thinking, by 
this proposition, with which he was quite sure she would agree, 
to hear something relating to the politics of Binford, which 
might serve to throw a light upon his own particular a^ir, be^ 
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agat the moment decidedly of opinion that the denouement 
iCEmma's acceptance of Harvey was at hand, and that, in all 
probability, that very day would be selected for its announce** 
ment 

Having written his letter, the unhappy Captain ordered his 
dinner; for he was not one of those sighing swains " Who,"— 
the proverb says — why, nobody has ever exactly ascertained 
— " live on love, as larks on leeks," but on the contrary, held 
that the diseases of the mind were rather allayed than excited 
l)y the refreshment of the body; and while the repast was pre* 
paring, he took a stroll about the town. 

There had been times when the sight of the well-curled 
damsels, standing at the shop doors, or working, or seeming to 
work, behind their counters, would have excited his attention 
at least: the library, half-filled as it was, with the best of the 
neighbours, would once have drawn him into its gay vortex; and 
the promenade, at the end of the town, called mere the espla« 
oade, had his heart been at ease, and his mind in tune, would 
have charmed him, so thronged was it, with pretty people, all 
looking as fresh and gay as none but English-women ever look 
by daylight All these he now gazed at with lack-lustre eye, and 
bent bis solitary way to the church-yard, where he lingered 
and loitered, reading epitaphs and watching grave-diggers, till 
it was time, as he thought, to return to his hostelry* 

There are periods of a man's existence, when being left 
alone — all entirely alone, is very delightful — this evening was 
one of those in Sheringham's life — ^he could have been happy 
in no society but Emma's, and that he was not destined to en-^ 
joy. All conversation but hers would have tormented him to 
death — alone, he could think of her and of her falsehood, with- 
out fear of interruption; and afler dinner, while sipping his 
wine, and reading the " Ladies' Magazine for 1789 and 1790," 
adorned with plates of distinguish^ persons, '* He ever and 
anon '* lifted his eyes from the book to the ceiling, as he came 
to passages in the pleasing little romances of those days, under 
the titles of " Eloise, or the Delicate Distress, — *^ Jacintha, or 
the cruel Uncle,"—" Henry, or the Stray Lamb," &c., which 
he could by the force of ingenuity, twist into an application to 
his own unfortunate case; and in this state of vegetation he 
remained until about ten o'clock, when, at about the period at 
which a London afternoon begins, he betook himself to rest — 
or at least to horizontal reflection — for so fixed were his thoughts 
upon his false fair-one, that up, or in bed, his cogitations were 
the same, the only difference being in the attitude which he 
chose his body to assume. 

The post arrived in the morning; no letter from Lady 
Frances in answer to his, which she must have received early 
io the preceding evening, and quite in time to reply to it— 

Vol I. 9 
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what waB the meaning of that— was she ill — or would ite 
not write 1 In answer to the questions which the Captain pot 
to the waiters at the inn, and subsequently to the post-master's 
daughter, he found no solution of the mystery of the non-arrival 
of her despatch. liis mother wae an excellent correspondent, 
she loved writing, and did nothing else all the rooming kn^ 
than cover sheet afler sheet of paper, not only with lines honr 
zontal, but lines perpendicular, and lines diagonal, so that 09 
possible spot or comer of her letters should escape unwritten 
on. She could not surely be unwell — but if she were, she 
Imew by his letter where to address him; and supposing her 
illness sudden, as it must have been, and so serious that she 
could not herself write, her maid might have acted as se- 
cretary for the home department for once. He was, how- 
ever, greatly annoyed by the failure of the intelligence, and 
resolved upon going back himself to Binford, by that nights 
mail, if something did not turn up in the course of the day. 
He would then get there by night — ^neither would his eyes be 
pained with the sight of Harvey and Emma taking the ** walk 
of the affianced, nor would they enjoy the triumph of behold- 
ing the defeated and discarded lover moping in solitary sadness 
under the spreading yew trees, which shelter the walk from 
the Rectory to the church. — That scheme was selected, and an- 
other day of agreeable single-blessedness was beft>re him. 

He lengthened his walk upon this occasion, and enjoyed his 
own thoughts uninterruptedly in a stroll for upwards of five 
hours; having returned from which, and finding no news from L 
his lady mother, he again proceeded to the worldly pursuit of 
dining. 

As he passed to his sitting room, a man whom he recognised 
as Harvey*8 servant, Evans, touched his hat to him in the 
passage — Sheringham was startled. What brought him here! 
a spy, perhaps. To ask afler his master whom of all other peo- 
ple upon earth, he hated most and least wished to see, would 
be absurd, and yet— what should he do 1 — at that moment he did 
nothing but pass on — ^the waiter followed — of him he inquired 
if Mr. Harvey was in the house? — ^yes — he had just arrived. 

"This," thought George Frederick Augustus, "is deucedly 
provoking. What can have brought him herel" — "Is Mr. 
Harvey done V* said the Captain. 

" Yes, sir," said the waiter, " he sleeps here to night, and 
has ordered horses to-morrow for his britcska to Mr, Mor« 
daunfs. 

**0h," said Sheringham, "he is not going back to Bin* 

"No,mr." 

" That's odd," thought the Captain, " that now is very odd— 
I don't see why I should quarrel with him — we parted good 
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iriends — never spoke so civilly since we knew each other, as 
Rre did when we separated at the Parsonage — if he is not gc^ 
ing to Biuford — eh — how is it — let me see, she cannot have 
jilted him too— one down another come on? No, no, that can- 
not be — ^but then, the conservatory — the breakfast — the walk 
—these are so many 'handkerchiefs which the Egyptian did 
to my mother give* — are they all trifles, light as airl — but 
then, he is here — ^Emma there — she is not coming away, he is 
not going back. Oh, let me break the ice — let me overcome 
4ERiBpicion — ^let us either fight or be friends. Hang it, one way 
or another it must end.** 

At the conclusion of this soliloquy, he gave the bell a tre- 
caendous pull, and at his bidding the waiter stood before him. 
** Has Mr. Harvey ordered dinner?" 
" Yes, sir." 
*• Is he come down?" 
"No sir." 

"•* Where is his servant?" 
" Here, sir." 
Evans appeared. 

-" When did Mr. Harvey leave Binford ?" said the Captain. 
^* About half-pajst two, sir," said Evans. 
" He is gomg to Mr. Mordaunt's ?" 
•* Yes, sir, to-morrow." 
•• Does he return soon to Binford?" 

'* I think not, sir;" said Evans; and in saying it, George, 
^ho was watching him like an Old Bailey counsel, saw an 
expression in his countenance, which he vainly endeavoured to 
suppress, and which meant more than the simple answer seemed 
to convey. 
•* Come away suddenly — eh ?" said George. 
** Very, sir," said Evans. 

"I wish — I wish," said Sheringham, "you would go to your 
master — make my compliments, and say that I am here alone; 
and that if he will do me the favour to join me at dinner, I 
shall be too happy." 
" I will, sir." 

Away went Evans. This was curious— a triumphant lover 
would not leave his prize thus — what could it mean — was he 
in despair — had he been beaten — rejected — deceived — it was 
<iuite a case of sympathy — Harvey's answer in the affirmative 
was couched in the most friendly terms, and Evans was di- 
rected to order the people to blend the dinners — another case 
of sympathy — ^the same soup— broiled whitings — a roast fowl 
^ egg sauce — an omelette aux herbes fines, and a tart, had 
been o^ered by both the gentleman; four whitings instead of 
^wo, two fowls instead of one, and so on ia progression, ac- 
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cordially appeared, and shortly after entered Charles Hanrej 
himself. 

When he came into the room he affected a gaiety wbki 
Sheringham in an instant saw was forced — he was delighted 
to see it — and instantly shook hands with the man wh^ an 
hoar before he considered as bis deadliest foe, with the greatest 
cordiality. 

" You don't look well, Harvey," said Sheringham. 

" I am not well at all," replied Harvey, "but pray may I 
inquire what on earth took you so suddenly from Binford, and 
what on earth brings you here 1" 

" Sympathy, I suppose," said Sheringham, " for your own 
questions echoed, would be those most suitable to my inquiries 
about you." 

" I am here," said Harvey, " nudgre wioi— I am going to the 
Mordaunts." 

" You had not long fixed that visit," said Sheringham. 

" It depended entirely on my stay at Harbottle's," replied 
Charles, " I promised whenever I left Binford, to go March- 
lands." 

" I had no idea that you were going to leave Binford so 
soon." 

" I did intend coming away the day before yesterday," said 
Harvey, " but the Squire would insist upon my stopping I 
wish I had not been persuaded to stay. T saw Miss Lovell hut 
as I left the village this afternoon — ^looking handsomer than 
ever." 

" The d—l you did," thought the Captain. ** I wish yo« 
had kept that fact to yourself, at least till we had dined." 

"Lady Frances," continued Charles, "I did not see; she 
dined with us yesterday at the Hall ; and I am afraid Ear- 
bottle was excessively rude. I know from the conversation at 
breakfast this morning, that poor Emma Lovell was made ex- 
cessively uncomfortable by his allusions." 

"Miss Lovell, too," said Sheringham, "his allusions-* 
oh!"— 

"About you^^^ said Harvey. 

«Me!" 

At this crisis, when the Captain was wound up to a pitch 
of excitement and expectation, which nobody not chin-deep in 
love can properly estimate, the door of the room flew open, and 
the master of the George appeared at the head of his waiters, 
bearing the Siamesed repast for the two disconsolate lovers. 
The noise the men made in putting the things down, rattled 
through the brains of the friends, for such they now seemed 
destined to be, and by the time the Yahoos, who invariably 
couple noise with smartness, had, in their slap-dash maonet^ 
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xranged the table and placed the chairs for the guests, they 
iach wished the meal over in order to get rid of the incum- 
jrance of the attendants, in whose presence it was, of course, 
imposBible to touch upon the subject nearest their hearts. 

The meeting between these two young gentlemen was cu» 
rious ; the circumstances were such, and so peculiar that they 
produced in the course of the evening from Harvey what per- 
haps nothing else upon earth could have extracted from his 
bosom, the confession of a fervent, deep-rooted, and unalterable 
j&ttachment for Fanny. 

"Indeed, indeed,' 'said Harvey, "if any human being had 
told me that, living as I have been with Harbottle, it was 
possible I should have allowed passion so far to gain the 
mastery of reason, of principle, and of honour, I would have 
felled nim to the earth. Unconsciously and unwittingly did I 
entangle myself in this fetal attachment. Not one word of 
love has ever pass my lips, not one thought has ever crossed 
my mind, which J would have disowned or disguised even 
fipom her husband; but, Sheringham, the moment came when 
I was undeceived ; she painted her own unhappy circumstances 
to me; she said little; but then it was, and then for the first 
time, I knew, I Joved her. All I have eis^plained to jou about 
my long conversations with that most amiable of bcmgs, Miss 
Lovell, rather added than diminished my affections. An ap- 
peal was made to my feelings, to my honour, to save her — save 
her from what — George?— was not this a confession that my 
fetal passion was in some degree reciprocated?" 

" My dear friend," said Sheringham, " you must not agitate 
yourself thus ; you have aeted honourably and wisely; time 
and reflection and reason wilLovcrcome this — and — ^*' 

" Preach, Sheringham, preach," said Charles ; " but recoL- 
iect, that the preacher is most efficient who acts up to his 
doctrines-^had your Emma (for yours she is, rely upon it; 
heart and soul) been torn from you, or had you quitted her un- 
der the impression that you never were again to see her, what 
would you have done— ^ — " 

" Why, my dear friend,** said George, " precisely what / 
have been doing for the last four-and-twenty hours, and you 
should console yourself with the reflection that, however 
much you sufi*er, the object of y^our ill-fated attachment is 
safe — safe beyond the reach of pain or calumny." 

^ True, BO she is, answered Charles, ** but what a blank is 
my existence now. Where shall I find solace, where dissir 
pate regrets of which I never anticipated the depth or extent; 
until forced to endure them. Travelling — ^travelling, must be 
>njr resource. On the continent, through scenes unconnected 
VUh any reeoUectioQs of her, I may, peri^p^ b^ tQrm^nXei 
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into other thoughts. But for life the feeling lasts, here — here, 
in my heart" 

** I thought,*' said Sheringhani, *' when I first met you at 
Harbottle's, that you entertained rather a fevourable opinion of 
the lady of the house, and I must admit that I also thought her 
opinion of you was not much less favourable; but one sees so 
very much of that sort of family^ compact in the general run of 
society, that I, who make a pomt of never interfering where I 
think my officiousness might be superfluous, thought no more 
about it; but I declare to you that, the greatest surprise year 
confidential communication has created on my mind, is, the 
fkct that the denoitement of the affiiir, is a thing of only a 
few days old." 

*^ Ah, Sheringham," said Harvey, '* you do not know what 
an admirable creature tliat woman is — what, in point of fiu;t 
she sufiers, and how she bears her sufierings; but never miod, 
leave me to a course of sorrow which I deserve, and of r^ 
pentance which I need. As you justly say, thank God! she is 
safe and blameless; and in that recollection I am comparative 
ly happy even in my misery. You have a brighter prospect 
before you, and so has Emma ; for although in point of fortune 
she may all her life as you say, be poor, she will marry the 
man she loves and who is calculated to make her happy. 

"But, my dear fellow," said Sheringbam, who, havmg re- 
ceived from Harvey all the particulars of his interviews with 
Miss Lovell, all the causes of their conversations and meetings 
had, become the gayest of the gay, and above all, most anxious 
to console and enliven his companion, "You really are fore- 
running my expectations. I have no assurance, but your word, 
that Emma Lovell cares one single sixpence about me. 1 
have, like you, never spoken of love; she has never expressed 
any thing but good-nature and kindness, and at those lun- 
cheons " 

"Ah," said and sighed Charles Harvey. "Those fatal fiis- 
cinating meetings — now terminated !" 

"Well terminated for all parties, "said George. "No sor- 
row — hope — ^hope Charles." 

"Where am I to look for hope — ^fbr comfort" 

"Time and patience," continued the Captain, "are required 
to sooth us in all great calamities; but rely upon it-—" 

Here entered a waiter with a small brown paper parcel, 
directed to Captain Sheringbam, R. N. George Inn, Ulhsford, 
per Swannington coach. It was a letter from Lady FranceSi 
thus enveloped innocently to defraud the general post-office 
and secure the receipt of its contents that evening, her lady- 
ship having, from some cause "yet unexplained," missed 
the day's post—as ladies with a large correspondence some-* 
times do. 
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The seal broken, the packthread cut, George read as fi>l- 
¥8: — 

Dale Cottage, Aug. 30, 1830. 
Mt Dear Georob, 

*' I cannot describe to you the pain and agitation I suffered 
om your sudden and most unexpected disappearance, and I 
sure you the mortification I have undergone since, upon ac- 
Mint of your flight, has, in no small degree, increased the ef- 
Ksts of that uneasiness. I have had Popjoy with me, and have 
iken an ix^ean of camphor julep, and some other horrid messes 
rhich be has sent me. I of course gave him Halford's pre- 
cription, which, as usual, brought me round a little, and your 
ind and affectionate letter, has for the present efiected my 
ure. 

I had, Jast night when I came home, made up my mind, cer- 
linly if you did not return, never to visit the Harbottles again; 
is rudeness is beyond endurance, and under the influence of 
(Histant intoxication in the evening, he throws off every thing 
J^e restraint or a regard for the common decencies of society, 
^he people who are staying with them are, a horrid wooden- 
eaded lookinjr man, with red cheeks and a black bristly head, 
/hose name f have never been able yet to pronounce, with a 
lawkish pale-faced dawdle of a wife, drest after the prints in 
lie magazines, and a sister who, upon my word, is not pre- 
entable any where. Then there is an old lawyer (Dumps I 
hink they call him) as deaf as a post, and as rude as a bear, 
^ith a prim starched better half, who talks slip slop more 
dmirably than the Lady in Rivals; when speaking of an open 
leath she talks of a dissolute situation in the country; and while 
drs. Harbottle, who really knows something, was speaking 
>f the arts, she volunteered her opinion that " statutes were 
lasty things, but that of pictures she had always heard the most 
leautiful that ever wa3 painted was the Anno Domini of 
Vpellea" 

** At such things as these I could laugh, if I had any body to 
augh with me, but the people who are here, of course see no- 
hing ridiculous in their own absurdities or those of their com- 
Ninigns, and sit round the room in sober sadness, and fancy that 
lociety. 

** What put me in a serious passion with Mr. Harbottle were 
some very coarse allusions about you and the Parson*s daugh- 
ter, and that too in her presence; now really a joke, if joke it 
may be considered, at the expense of two people when absent, 
is all very well; but while the poor creature was present, filling 
her head with notions which could only end in disappointment 
to her, was too outrageous; and when the Squire said that she 
W given up Mr, Hiurey for your sake, I really was in such 
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a passion as to tell him, upon that subject he had better look 
nearer home, for that there was a lady of his acquaintance 
who did not seem disposed to give up Mr. Harvey for any 
body. 

** This morning the Squire called upon me full of apologies for 
what he had been told had ofiended me. He appeared to recol- 
lect nothing of the matter himself, but some of his odious frieods 
had, at breakfast, recalled to his memory my observation about 
young Harvey; and you cannot imagine what I suffered be- 
tween the stupidity of the man himself, and my own anxiety 
not to be mixed up in any of their quarrels or grievancea 
When he insisted, jocularly, of course, upon my telling him 
who the lady was who was so devoted to Charles, as he called 
him. I could say nothing, but advised him to try and find oat, 
which I should not have done if I had imagined he had the 
least chance of succeeding in his scrutiny. He insisted upon 
my dining with them to-day, to show that f was not ofiended; 
and as I could not, in this place, plead any other engagement, 
I am going fully prepared for the frowns of the lady, who, I 
have no doubt, will erroneously attribute what I said in a mo- 
ment of irritation to annoy him, some little tittle-tattle desire 
of showing her up, which I declare to have been the farthest 
thing in the world from my intentions. 

** I, however, took the opportunity of this tete-a-tete with the 
Squire to set him right upon the subject of Miss Lovell. I had 
indeed in the course of our drive homewards from the Hall 
talked at her, in describing the sort of person I should like you 
to marry, and I believe from the tone of voice in which she te* 
plied, for I could not see tlie expression of her countenance, 
that I completed the afiair entirely— rgave her hopes the com 
de grace, and prepared her for wo and willows; but it struck 
me, as I know Mrs. Harbottle to be her chief-^indeed only— » 
friend and confidant, that it would be wise to instil into the thiiig 
which Mr. Harbottle calls his mind, the conviction that any 
serious connexion with the Lovells had never entered your 
head. I represented you as I think you merit, full of vivacity 
and general admiration for nice and pretty people, with a turn 
fi)r flirting, and accomplishments exactly suited to the indul-* 
gence of the pursuit-^be that as it may, I made them under- 
stand, that you have no more idea of connecting yourself with 
the Parson's daughter than the pope has, nor much more right 
than his holiness to think of such a thing. That being your- 
self without fortune, you certainly could only marry with mc« 
ney, and that, therefore, putting all the other impossibilities 
out of the question, you certainly could not— even if you wished 
it,— which I am sure you did not, marry such a person as the 
poor little girl whose head I am really afraid you have turned. 
Having charged the Squire with aD thes9 views and inteotioiu^ 
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I despatched him to his wife to make a confidence, and was 
no t at all ill pleased that he proposed taking the Rectory in his 
way to join '* the ladies" in some excursion to his fishing-house, 
which has cost him more money than fishing-house ever cost, 
and is not yet half finished. 

** I was so extremely unwell that I could not write in time 
for to-day's post, and I, therefore, have ordered them to for- 
ward this by the coach; and one of my principal reasons for re* 
gretting my inability to write sooner is, that I am extremely 
anxious you should go to Somerfield. I wish you to cultivate 
the acquaintance of Catherine. She is an amiable creature, 
and though somewhat older than yourself, so superior, and with 
such an understanding and such a heart, — and I dare say you 
will jokingly add, — and such a fortune; but there you will do 
xne an injustice; I feel certainly, as I told Mr. Harbottle, that 
you ought not to marry without money, but that is a totally 
different thing from marrying for money. There are as lovely 
and as excellent young woman, rich, as there are poor, and id* 
though I have no desire to spoil you, and perhaps see you with 
a nu>ther's eye, I do really think, considering your personal 
qualifications, and the circumstances of your birth, and con* 
nexions on both sides, tliat you are fully entitled to aspire to 
the union of beauty and wealth, in the lady with whom you 
link your fiite and fortune. A woman*8 heart is always disin* 
terested; a rich girl is as easily won as a poor one; it is true* 
friends and relations may in the one instance thwart, while in 
the other, they would encourage a successful termination to 
your suit; but as far as the being herself is concerned, I have 
known the world a long time, and I never knew a rich ^irl 
think of her riches, except as affording the means of makmg 
him happy whose happiness it was her anxiety to make. 

'^ You must be aware, dear George, that in advising you to 
proceed, and not return to this place, I make a great personal 
sacrifice; indeed, I shall quit it very shortly myself. 1 am so 
entangled with these oppressive people, and their inevitable 
hospitolity, that I am gened to death, and the horrid monsters 
who compose the rest of the population, are so detestable to 
me, that X cannot make up my mind to get ofi'of the invitations 
to the Hall, by mixing in the. other parties of the place. 

To-morrow comes partridge shooting, and the recurrence 
of that day brings forcibly to my mind all the festivities at 
Grimsbury, and die joyous meetings in which my poor dear Ei- 
ther, and my venerable grand&ther before him, took so much 
delight All these things are changed, and here am 1 de- 
stined, I conclude, to pass the anniversary of that once really 
happy day in the society of the Harbottles and their extraordi- 
jiary companions. However, do not disturb your arrangements 
^r me, and let me hear from you $^ ^oon as you reach town* 
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I will furnish you with a periodical account of our proceedings 
here; not but that I think, if I keep a diary for your edification, 
I might detail the events of Monday at the beginning of each 
week, and put ditto, ditto, ditto, to every succeeding day until 
Monday came again. 

Do not fail to write to me; and believe me, dearest George, 
your affectionate mother, 

Frances Sheringhax. 

P. S. Popjoy has just been here. He tells me he was sent 
fi>r, this morning to see Miss Lovell, whom he found extremely 
unwell. Poor thing, I have no doubt her indisposition pro* 
ceeds from the enlightenment she received last night from me. 
However, George, the days when ladies died for love are past, 
and I really think, as indeed I told Popjoy, that his assistant 
who IB a remarkably smart, red and white 'young gentleman 
would, in the shape of a husband, be of more service to her than 
all the physic in his shop. There is nothing like putting no- 
tions into young men's heads. I am quite sure. Popjoy will tell 
the lad what I said, and I am not much less sure, that I shall 
get up a flirtation between them." 

This letter and postscript came most opportunely, or rather 
inopportunely— opportunely to open Sheringham*s eyes, as to 
his lady mother's manoeuvrings, and inopportunely as far as their 
success wafl involved. They however corroborated, if they 
had needed corroboration, all the assertions and statements of 
Harvey, as to his entire innocence of either attachment or of- 
fer to Miss Lovell; for her ladyship in her anxiety to exhibit 
the success of her conversation with Emma, had, iu point of 
fiwjt admitted, that the object of her affections was George him- 
self; and this she — the woman of the world — sits down and 
writes to him, as a probable means of inducing him to relin- 
quish the girl, whose head he had turned, and of proceeding to 
Somerfield, to conclude a match with " Catherine." 

That her ladyship had over-reached herself in this proceed- 
ing is clear; but it must be admitted in vindication of her po* 
licy, that she did not believe in the existence of a serious at- 
tachment to Emma, on the part of her son. His sudden de- 
parture she could not exactly account for; but such had been 
the by-play of the parties concerned, whilst under her lady- 
ship's surveillance, tliat what she really thought, and what she 
did not in the slightest degree allude to, was, that George had 
started off in a fit of jealousy with Harvey, whom she consi' 
dered his rival in the good graces of Mrs. Harbottle. Upon 
that point, therefore, she never touched farther than to record 
her belief of Harvey's success in that quarter, because she was 
Just as anxious that her son should not entangle himself in any 
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crape with the lady of the Hall, as that he should he in any 
ie^ee committed to her of the Parsonage — all she desired 
was, that he should not return to Binford, and when she had 
sealed the letter we have just read, she thought she had de- 
cided that question finally and entirely. 

The eflect produced, however, was precisely the reverse of 
that which was expected. Sheringham had quitted his home 
distracted with jealousy, and convinced of the destruction of 
all the hopes of happiness to which his acquaintance with Emma 
bad given birth ; he was then so far from being assured of her 
sympathy, that before his eyes, as he believed, he had evidence 
of her indifference towards him; for even in the depths of his 
distress, he could not bring himself to imagine, that she could 
have willingly and wilfully played the deceiver's part; he, 
therefore, concluded, that she had always preferred Harvey, 
whom she had known so much longer, and attributed to his 
own vanity, the impression he had taken of her partiality. 

But now, Harvey's visit, and Lady Frances' letter had cleared 
up all his doubts; he had not misconstrued the artless manner 
of the amiable girl; she was even now suffering, perhaps, from 
his absence, coupled with the cruel explanation of his mother; 
•^there was not a moment to doubt what his course should be — 
he was resolved to return to Binford in the evening of the follow- 
ing day, to proceed direct to the Parsonage, and there put it 
beyond the power of his mother to influence the abandonment 
Df his purpose, by proposing to his beloved Emma, and under 
the sanction of her excellent and exemplary parent, plighting 
lier his faith and truth. 

His intention was to take tliis step before he saw Lady Pran- 
ces. He had a double motive for adopting this course. He 
should, in the first place, avoid'any discussion with her, (for if 
be saw her, he felt he should be compelled to communicate his 
intentions to her ;) and, in the second place, if, — and there is 
10 certainty in love, — Emma shovld refuse him, or her father 
lecline his consent to her marriage under the circumstances, 
(ie could then effect his retreat from the village, without in- 
curring, in addition to all other evils, the ridicule and exulta- 
tion of his noble parent, which she would, no doubt, triumph- 
intly hring into play against him in case of his defeat. 

To Charles Harvey, the Captain, of course, communicated 
bis design, who agreed in its prudence and propriety; but it 
was not without a sigh that the unhappy Charles thought again 
of Binford, and all that it contained — its pleasures and amuse- 
ments, never to be enjoyed by him again, and the society so 
dear, in which again Sheringham might rejoice, but in which 
he must never more hope to mingle. 

Sheringham saw what was pjassing in Harvey's mmd — ^the 
sad cQUtrast between Uie dawning hopes of future joys for his 
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friend, and the dark clcJUds closing in upon the settiDg sun of 
his happiness. 

** Rally, rally, my dear fellow," said Sheringham, — " you will 
hereafter rejoice in the step you have taken — no medicine is 
palatable; you have swallowed the bitter potion, and you will 
m time recover; if you had ventured to stand your ground, you 
miffht have been beaten; you fly, and will not be overtaken;' 
R^igion, reason, honour, all point out to you the wisdom and 
propriety of your conduct, and you must not relax." 

'* I am firm, Sheringham," replied Harvey, '* but more asto- 
nished at the real state of my heart and feelings, than I can 
describe to you; I admit that during my acquaintance and con- 
stant association with her, I admired her understanding, her 
virtue, her feelings, and I became attached to her— -devotedly 
attached — as a brother — as a friend. By decrees I observed 
the coarseness and indelicacy of Harbottle in ner presence. I 
have oflen seen with pain the blush mantling on her cheeks at 
expressions or allusions of his. I could not but lament her 
destiny, and pity her distress; but all these feelings were pure 
and disinterested; nor till I was forced from her presence, had 
I an idea of the intensity of my affection, or of its ardour and 
devoted character." 

" How well then and wisely has she acted !" said Shering- 
ham: " she saw the danger to which you were blind, and like 
a guardian angel, has interposed herself to save you from de- 
struction." 

Harvey, who seemed perfectly bewildered at the disccyvery 
of the real state of his heart, was not exactly in the humour to 
agree with all his friend's propositions; propositions, perhaps, 
not the more acceptable from being made by a lover at the veiy 
crisis of happiness, to a wretched outcast, driven from the 
scenes in which alone he loved to dwell. 

The friends, however, agreed to remam together till the fol- 
lowing aflemoon, when Sheringham was to proceed to Binfoid 
to put his plan in execution, and Harvey to fulfil his engage- 
ment at the Mordaunts. 



I 
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CHAPTER XII. 



** The fktal shock 



Has doubtleM shivered her strong side, she sinkg 
^ swiftly down, that scarce the straining eye 
Can trace her tattered mast.— Where is she now? 
Hid in the wild abyss with all her crew, 
All lost for ever." 

Mallrt. 



OLE the two friends are waiting at Ullsford, preparatory 

execution of their different designs, let us for a moment 
Qto Miss Loveirs houdoir, where, at about twelve o'clock 
\ day, we shall find her and Mrs. Harbottle closeted to- 
r. 

[y sufferings," said Fanny, " are indeed more aggravated 
'. anticipated. My husband's conduct to me is such, as 

be little less than I deserved, if I had failed in anj one 
x>wards him. Oh, Emma, conceive last niffht, his up^ 
ng me about Charles before Lady Frances, aner all that 
i^ed in the afternoon, and after assuring me that he ac- 
d me of all participation in what he so cruelly called his 
oduct." 

t it possiblel" said Emma. 

•ruUi; — ^not only did he refer to my partiality to Harvey, 
xultingly proclaimed to Lady Frances that he had now 

out whom she meant by a particular friend of his, who 
3d not disposed to give up Mr. Harvey to any body. If it 

possible for me to repent of having acted rightly, and 
my duty rigidly, his conduct and language would in* 
me to regret that I took the decisive step I telt it right to 
with regard to poor Charles." 

'be unnatural league," said Emma, "which has been 
id between Mr. Harbottle and Ladv Frances (who hate 
other, I am sure,) is most dreadful; ror he, in the evening, 
o scruple as to language ; and her ladyship, who has no 

any of us, and came here for nothing but to amuse her- 
it our expense, at the least po&»ible expense to herself, 
irages him in his discussions without intending to do so : 
[lough he is your husband, Fanny, you will^ I am sure, 
t that there axe times and seasons when he does not ez- 

•L. I. 10 
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actly comprehend the meanings and intentions of his assocf' 
ates." 

** Emma, he is my hushand," said Fanny, ''and that mast 
serve for answer. That he has faults and imperfections, I am 
not so blind as not to know ; but those I could cheerfully en- 
dure — have cheerfully endured, and would make any sacrifice 
to ensure his happiness, and support his respectability, but to 
endure cruelty — undeserved cruelty, — caused, too, by the ma- 
lice of his menials, who are now set to watch me, and report 
to him, upon his return home, as to what I have done, — where 
1 have been, — what letters I have written, what orders I iiave 

given, is indeed a trial. — ^I will, however, submit. — I pray to 
[eaven to grant me patience — and, with its blessing, I will 
continue my straight course, even if my i^oor heart break in 
the effort" 

"Pray, pray," said Emma, "do not agitate yourself thus. 
Mr. Harbottle will overcome this wayward humour, and ^|' 

" No, Emma, no," interrupted Fanny; " I know his disposi- 
tion too intimately to hope that ; his mind never divests itself 
of an impression once received — ^let him make what declara- 
tions he may, let him assure me, however earnestly, that he 
either has no suspicion of my misconduct, or that he has 
forgiven and forgotten my indiscretion altogether, — ^it is not 
so; if he were to live for ages, his feelings towards Harvey 
would remain unchanged, unmitigated ; and one of my conso- 
lations in sorrow is that I forced him away before the arts and 
insinuations of the people by whom I am surrounded, had en- 
tirely alarmed his jealousy. Besides, to be watched— mis- 
trusted — doubted— oh, Emma, Emma, you can have no con- 
ception of my unhappiness." 

"Believe m my warmest sympathy," said Emma; "I know 
what it is to be wretched myself." 

" Ah, dear girl," said Fanny, " and you may well and justly 
believe that all my own miseries are aggravated by a convic- 
tion, that the plan which I adopted of solicitinor your inter- 
ference with Charles, has so sadly interfered wim your happi- 
ness." 

" Perhaps," replied Miss Lovell, " it is all for the best; it is 
quite evident, that even if George Sheringham should feel 
sufficiently interested about me to return after his delusion is 
past— and it must surely be dissipated, after he hears of his 
imaginary rival's departure— I should have no chance of hap- 
piness. What Lady Frances said, in our drive home the night 
before last, was, I felt, intended to kill every hope I might en- 
tertain; and certainly, much as I own to you I admire and 
esteem her sou, I never could consent to be admitted into her 
family against her wish, or looked upon as an intruder into a 
circle to move in which I have no ambition." 
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** Nevertheless, Emnoa," said Fanny, ** my belief is, that if 
Captain Sheringham were to present himself before you, and, 
after announcing his mother's disapprobation of the match, pro- 
pose marrying you without her consent, you would — ^" 

** Do not suppose any thing,"' said Emma: *4 have lived the 
life of a recluse until twenty-one: for the last four years I have 
nmde the happiness, as he says, of my dear father. I am un- 
used to the world, and^ as yet, I believe, unspoiled by its ways. 
George Sheringham has attached me to him without any forced 
eflbrt on his part; I knew and admired him for his principles, 
lus talents,- his accomplishments, his good nature, and his 
agreeable conversation. He is the first and only man who 
ever made that sort of impression upon my heart or mind ; and, 
if I lose his afiec^n and his Itociety, he will have no successor 
in either." 

'*Dear Emma," said Mrs. Harbottle, forgetting her own 
grie& fi>r the moment, in the delight of hearing any Uiing so 
new aad naive, " make no rash vows; my belief is, that Cap- 
tain Sheringham will be here very shortly — for, after all, it 
seems he has not gone to London. Lady Frances affects great 
mjrstery about the place of his present residence; but I suspect, 
firom something she inadvertently let slip last night, that he is 
still very near us; and that, if her endeavours to keep you 
•asunder fail, which I hope and trust they may, he will be here 
before many days are over." 

In this supposition, as we know, Mrs. Harbottle evinced her 
usual discrimination into the human mind, as far as the gallant 
Captain's intentions were concerned; but, agreeable as female 
society is, we must leave the ladies to themselves for a short 
time, in order to take another glance at the Siamese willow- 
wearers at UUsford. 

At breakfast these knights-errant met again, to talk of them- 
selves, for, as I have elsewhere observed, egotism is the lead- 
ing characteristic of the lover, — himself, his mistress, his hopes 
and views, his happiness and misery, form the sole subjects 
of his conversation. They had, however, so far exhausted the 
theme the night before, that they were enabled to divide their 
attention between their own personal grievances, and the 
grilled fowl, and the eggs, and the ham, and the coffee, and 
the London paper of the previous dayi which Harvey under- 
took to skim for the benefit of his friend, who was performing 
the operation, which, at Cambridge, is not called by so gentle a 
term as tea-making, but in which in point in fiict, amounts to 
neither more nor less. 

Charles, accordingly, recited aloud several " we hear's," 
some few " we understand's," and many extraordinary fiilse- 
boods of which " we are crediby informed," dj of which passed 
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unheeded over the tympanum of Captam Geoi^e, until, at 
length, be proceeded to read the following — 



'* Extract of a Letter from Malta, dated July 27. 

" We have been greatly shocked by a dreadful accident which 
has happened to an English nobleman and his fiimily, who 
have been staying here for some time. On Monday last, his 
lordship, together with his lady, two scms and a daughter, pro- 
ceeded on l^rd his lordship's yacht, in which he came from 
England. The full complement of his men were on board, and 
they proceeded cm a cruise, such as thev were in the habit of 
taking daily. It appears that the weather changed very un- 
favourably m the middle of the day, and towards 3ie afternoon 
the wind blew with uncommon severity. Accustomed to the 
sea, and confident in his crew, his lord^ip felt no alarm; and 
liaving plenty of provisions on board, they resolved to stand off 
from the island, and make the best of it for the night The 
weather getting much worse as it grew late, and a heavy sea 
running, his loraship ordered his captain to let the yacht run 
away before the wind, under a close-reefed square top-sail. 
The night was pitch dark, and, about half past eleven o'clock, 
she unfortunately came in contact with a large ship close 
hauled, which struck her just amid-ships, and in one instant, 
accompanied with a shriek of horror, the ill-fated vessel sunk, 
with every soul on board. 

"Robert Halsey and George Pytts, two of the crew, are the 
only persons saveid; the force of the concussion was such, that 
the l>Dwsprit of the yacht was torn out of the step, together 
with several feet of the bulwarks, and part of the cutwater, to 
which the bob-stay was made fast. Upon this raft, so provi- 
dentially supplied, the poor fellows floated until morning, when 
they were fortunately seen by Captain Sale, of the brig Flo- 
rentia, from Liverpool to this port, who got them safely on board, 
supplied them with every comfort, and brought them to Vcl- 
letta. 

" The survivors describe the ship which caused their mis- 
fortune to be a large black sided vessel of about three hundred 
and fifty tons' burden ; but the night was so dark, that, of course, 
in the confusion of the minute, they had neither time nor op- 
portunity to make out what she was. 

" The following are the names of the sufierers: — Lord Wey- 
bridge and his lady ; the Honourable Howard Bouverie Shering- 
ham, his eldest, the Honourable Spencer Cavendish Russell 
Sheringham, his second son, and the Honourable Caroline 
Brandenburgh Sheringham, his lordship's only daughter; Mr. 
Thomas Hopkins, Captain — — 
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*' Stop, stop," said Sherin^am ; " what, in the name of Old 
Cratch, are you reading alx>ut ?" 

Harvey, wfio was unconscious of the title which the head of 
George's &mily bore, was going on methodically to enumerate 
the crew of the vessel who had perished, but, upon the sudden 
exclamation, he stopped. 

"Why, my dear feUow," said George, "you are making 
this up — ^this is gibberish of your own, in order to astound me — 
it won't do, Charles — I rejoice to see your spirits return — ^but 
diowning a whole family-to give me a peerage is rather too 
itMnantic — it is carrying the joke too far — it would not be to- 
ierated even in one of Colburn and Bentley's namby pamby 
novels.— Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Upon my honour it is here," said Charles. " What !" 
:;ried the Captain, "dispose of a whole &mily of Sheringhams 
ts you would of a litter of blind puppies." 

** Look there," continued Harvey. 

And he did look, and notwithstanding that he saw it all in 
•lack and white, and that it bore the stamp of authenticity, 
^hich to the unenlightened mind is always conferred upon a 
ilsehood by appeanng in a newspaper, he could not bring 
imself to believe that so extraordinary an event could have 
ccurred, which should at one fell swoop, dispose of all these 
eople, and place him in a situation which three months before 
/as so far out of his reach as in the ordinary course of mortal 
vents to appear unattainable. 

" At any rate," said George, " it looks like truth. No man 
raid sit down and furbish up the facts and names which appear 
ere without foundation. What ought I to do?" 

"Why," said Harvey, "as I never unexpectedly succeeded 
) a peerage, I don't feel competent to advise; but you will hear 
lore of it of course. You had better start for Dale Cottage 
irectly." 

" No, Charles, no," said George; " if the report be false, I 
bould needlessly agitate my mother, and expose myself; if it 
iiould be true, it will only be a stronger inducement for me to 

to Lovell's this evening before it is known; and if Emma 
ccepts me for my own sake alone, a poor half-pay commander 

1 the navy, it will at once secure me from attributing her 
Dnsent to ambitious, or interested motives, and I, on the other 
and, shall have the delight of hailing her Lady Weybridge, 
ith a handsome fortune, and a place in society, which, dear 
ngel, she is fully qualified to filL 

" But," said Charles, " you seem in the most of your antici- 
aliens with respect to her, to forget your grief for the loss of 
II your relations." 

"Why, replied the Captain, " in the first place I have not 
uite made up my mind to the truth of the story: and in the 

10* 
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next place, if it be true, I never beheld the late lord but once 
in my life, and that only when I was at Eton, and his half- 
sovereigfn tip so afironted me that I never sought or saw him 
afterwards. My father*s elder brother, whose son he is, was 
never upon good terms with any of us — him I scarcely recol- 
lect ; he was nearly twenty years older than my father, and 
the present, or the late lord, if late he be, married an extremely 
disagreeable person, by whom he had the three children enu- 
merated in the newspaper, and two others who died young. 
The eldest must be now— or was — ^fifteen, the second about 
thirteen, and the girl about eleven. I confess that the acci- 
dent is a sad one, and I should lament it in any case ; but 
for the little I have known or seen of my relations, ] am not 
disposed to feel more than I should if it had happened to any 
body else." 

" More especially," said Charles, "as a coronet falls into the* 
opposite scale." 

" If the coronet," replied George, " should become the fair 
ferehead and blue eyes of my dearest Emma, I should indeed 
value it, else I declare to you I care little about it I am, how- 
ever, decided in my course." 

" I never saw a fellow bear elevation with such philosophy," 
said Harvey; " why, my dear George, there are men — ay, 
dozens of them — who are ready to forswear their principles, 
their politics, their creed itself, for the sake of the thing which 
has just dropped upon your brows, and which you receive with 
perfect indiflference." 

" To tell you the truth," said Sheringham, " it is that very 
readiness, on the one side, to barter honour and honesty for 
title, and the more shameful readiness, on the other, to grant 
it as a political bribe and withhold it, from just and honourable 
claims, that so far degrade the dignity in my eyes as to make 
me indifferent to the advantages it may give me in society, 
while it puts me on a level with a host of i^venturers and pre- 
tenders, who, in return for their venality and tergiversation, 
are permitted to be accounted peers of the highest and noblest 
men in the country." 

" Do you consider, my dear friend, or lord," said Charles, 
" as the case may be, what a narrow escape o f " 

what he was going to add we know not, for on the 

instant a carriage having been driven up to the door of the inn, 
which " made the very stones prate at its whereabout," — ^the 
room-door was suddenly opened, and George's servant rushed 
in, more dead than alive with haste, and presented his master 
with the foUowmg note from Lady Frances, thus addressed : — 

" Lord Weybridge," 

&c. &c. &c. 
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This was conclusive : the black seal (wax sent for, to the 
Binford *' shop '* express) settled it all. 

** Dearest George, — ^A dreadful event has happened in the 
fiunily. I trust this will find you still at Ullsford. I have 
given Roberts orders to follow you if he can trace you. I can 
explain nothing. Composo your mind, my dearest son. A 
coniplicati(Hi of miseries has befallen your cousin and his 
fiimily — its importance and extent you may guess by the su- 
perscription of this. I have sent the carriage. Come to me 
mstantly. There is much to settle and arrange. I trust you 
are not gone forward. 

" Ever your affectionate mother, 
** Frances Sherinoham." 

**Ha8 any body arrived at the Cottage, Roberts?** said 
Creorge to her servtuit 

*' No, my lord^^^ was the answer. 

It did not sound so much amiss after all ! 

** My mother is quite well!" 

" Yes, my lord." 

George rather liked the reply, and asked another question 
just for the sake of the answer. 

** When did you leave Binford 1" 
About half-past nine, my lord." 
Well^ order horses, and go back immediately." 

" Yes, my lord," said Roberts ; and when he got to the door, 
turning himself round added inquiringly, "four, my lordl" 

"Four! what on a bowling-green road as flat as a billiard 
table? No, a pair, sir.^' 

** Very well, my lord," said Roberts, evidently much discon- 
certed at his lordship's not immediately altering his mode of 
travellinor." » 

** Well, my dear lord," said Charles, " let me sincerely con- 
gratulate you ; it is clear that your bright hours are beginning, 
and it will be no little consolation in my unhappiness to hear 
of your brilliant progress." 

" I assure you, my dear Harvey," said Lord Weybridge, 
" this accession of rank and fortune — for the fortune is very 
extensive — has but one effect upon me. I do not in the 
slightest degree deny, what it would be afiectation not to admit 
—that the position in which I am so suddenly and unexpected- 
ly placed has, as I have already said, considerable advantages 
in society; but what T chiefly look to, is the increased means 
it may give me first, of exhibiting my devotion to that dear 
girl ; and, next, of employing my means and interest for the 
advantage of deserving people, and for the advancement and 
support of principles which I have always maintained, and 
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which I pledgee my honour — ^I must do no more now — ^I never 
will desert for earldom, marquisate, or dukedom." 

** Your lordship's carriage is ready," said the master of the 
George, who appeared in propria persona. Men poudre, with 
a hu^ white waistcoat and top-boots. '* I hope, my lord," 
added the jocund Boniface, *'I may be permitted to congratu- 
late your lordship, and to solicit a contmuance of the favours 
which your lordship has been pleased to bestow upon my 
hoose.** 

" Certainly, certainly," said Greorge, " I fear my connexion 
and pursuits will necessarily take me away from your county; 
but I shall, I have no doubt, be occasionally at Binford, and 
lAall not &il to remember your courtesy and attention." 

The parting of Charles and his now noble friend was ex- 
tremely cordial. Lord Weybrid^e apologized for the abrupt- 
ness of his departure, and promised to write him a succinct 
account of the state of affairs at Binford, and a faithfid report 
of his proceedings at the Parsonage, and having shaken hands 
with his disconsolate companion, stepped into the chariot which 
was to bear him to all he held dear ; while Harvey, longiog 
and half resolved to accompany him, at least as far as tiie Bin- 
ford finger-post, nevertheless oonquered his rash inclination, 
and ordering his horses, in half an hour more was on his road 
to the hospitable home of the Mordaunts, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Be thou blest Bertram I and succeed thv father 
In manners as in shape, thy blood and virtoe 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodness 
Share with thy birth-right.— 

Bbakspiaei. 

meeting between Lady Frances and her son was of 
most enthusiastic; her ladyship caught the ennobled 
i Augustus Frederick in her arms, and, after the fiishion 
id by corporations to kings, presented at once her ad- 
I of condolence and congratulation, concluding the latter 
le iise of the somewhat homely adage, that ** it is an ill 
lat blows nobody good." 

ladyship's chief alarm upon the occasion, had been ex- 
y an apprehension that the new lord might be overcome 
sudden surprise caused by the intelligence of his on- 
3d accession to the family honours; but she soon fbond 
. her cares upon that point had been superfluous, since 
nmon newspapers had made him acquainted with the 
3ven before the receipt of her letter, 
despatch which conveyed the news to Lady Frances 
itten from London by the Reverend Mr. Crabshaw, who 
3n tutor to the two young Sheringhams, but who, on ac- 
»f indisposition, had not as usual accompanied them in 
scursion on the day of the fatal accident; he stated that 
, upon his arrival in town, visited the late lord's solici- 
whose hands he knew his lordship to have left a will, 
it they — who he presumed would also write to Lady 
s (being, as he himself was, ignorant of her son's ad- 
-were extremely anxious to see his lordship, and that 
Mr. Crabshaw's) opinion his lordship ought not to lose 
snt in proceeding to visit their chambers, as, of course, 
expected and afflicting event would cause a great change 
SLCtual disposition of Sie late lord's personal property, 
u see, my dear George," said her ladyship, **you haven't 
3nt to lose. What an extraordinary and sudden altera- 
your position — from a poor half-pay commander in bis 
7's navy to a peer of the realm," 
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"True," said George, "and if it might be permitted for a 
sailor to joke upon so melancholy an accident, which has de- 
prived him of a family of cousins, about whom he knew little 
and cared less, I might certainly boast that I still owe my pro- 
motion entirely to the sea — however, I suppose there is no ne- 
cessity for my immediate departure." 

"I should say immediate," said Lady Frances: "I repeat my 
conviction that not a moment is to be lost — how do you know who 
are your cousin^s executors, how do you know but steps may 
be taken which ought not to be taken without your presence 
and concurrence : take my advice, my dear Greorge, order hxxaes 
directly and be off" 

"Han^ it," said George, " I have sometimes dreamed, or in 
my wakmg dreams, perhaps, fencied myself Lord Weybridge, 
and I used to think myself a great deal happier in the enjoy- 
ment of my visionary title than I do in this accession to the 
real one. The change of station will produce a change of 
scenes and circumstances, and I had begun to like fiin&rd so 
much " 

"— — That you went away from it in disgust," interrupted 
her ladyship, " two days ago: depend upon it, my dear Greorge, 
when you have tasted the sort of life which this accession 
to title and wealth will habituate you, you will soon learn to 
look upon the circle in which we have been lately moving, with 
a mixture of pity and disgust I don't mean to deny Mrs. Har- 
bottle her merits, nor to gainsay the virtues of Miss LoveU, 
but — ^what are such people as Lovells and Harbottles in the 
scale of society — what can be more flat, stale, and unprofitable 
than to live with people highly respectable and vastly good, 
and very rich, and all that, who exist upon surmises and contra- 
dictions, when, as you are now qualified to do, a man can min- 
gle in the very scenes of which the amiable middling classes 
speak only traditionally, and bear a part in transactions, the 
discussion of which forms the subject of their uncertain con- 
versations. No, no, from this day forward, depend upon it, Bin- 
ford is no place for you." 

" I don't quite see all that, my dear mother," said Georgey 
" It is true I am Lord Weybridge, and, therefore, nominally, 
something better sounding than I was yesterday; but my blood, 
my family, my connexions are all precisely the same; and I 
am sure of this, that hitherto amongst your associates and com- 
panions I have never found any very great favour. Lady Gorgon, 
your most intimate friend, used, when I went to her house, to 
drive her daughters out of my way, as a shepherd would his flock 
from a wolf, and if ever I danced with one of those Lady Janes 
and Lady Annes, the looks of the duchess during the whole 
quadrille, were like those of a basilisk." 

"Ah, but then ^" 
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Then, my dear mother, I was a commander in his Map 
Sivy, with the splendid revenue of seven shillmgs and 

per diem, and, therefore, noble as my blood was — and 
you agree with me that it is noble on both sides "— 
e Captain smiling, **none of your noble acquaintances 
led upon me. Here I came to Binford, the same poor 

fish, and found " 

heaven's sake, don't talk of what is to be found Aere," 
3d her ladyship. " Go to London and see what you 
there.'' 

' said George, *'I am quite prepared for my reception; 
Sheringham, having cast his skin and burst from the 
sm of a commander on half-pay into the splendid but- 
I of a barony, will find mothers, and aunts, and dowa- 
1 chaperones, pressing forward to profier the sweetest 
I blossoms for him to flutter and flirt withal — but then, 
ances, is it not possible that your ladyship's son may 
ise enough to discriminate between the favour and af- 
vhich are bestowed upon him for himself alone, and 
lich are excited by his title and fortune. Depend upon 
f the most difficult positions in the world is, that of a 
ad wealthy nobleman, who, differently placed from men 
snt circumstances, finds ready access to the homes and 
fall the beauties of his country. He sees their smiles, 
) their praise, he finds himself sought, he feels himself 
. — Where vanity exists not in an eminent degree, 
lalifies the pleasure this encouragement inspires, and 
sdiately begins considering whether he individually, or 

and station he commands, are the objects of attraction, 
lelf, I honestly confess, I believe there never existed 
hing as an interested young woman upon earth — ^there 
ambitious ones, and where 3ie heart is not prepossessed 
ight prefer a coroneted lover to one who merely wore a 
5 when a man knows that he is so loved for himself 
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-Well, but my dear George," said Lady Frances, ** as 
>w no such thing, and as you have thrown over poor 
ne, who, dear soul, really was, I believe, very fond of 
e. What can you meani" 

rown over Catherine," said George, ** why, my dearest 

I never knew any thing of her affection n>r me till you 

ae, the day before yesterday, to go and renew my ac- 

nce with her, and I " 

, well," said Lady Frances, ** it's no use talking of Ca- 
now. It was all mighty well to talk of her yesterday, 
ar thin^, but that's quite at an end now, so let me beg 
not to lose time in arguing points which will keep fbr 
ire discussion. Have you ordered the horses?" 
, no," said George, **I cannot leave Bin&cdmthflKSl^^ 
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inff to take leave of the Harbottles and the Lovells. I wd 
order them at three o'clock, and so travel till late, and be in 
town by to-morrow noon." 

^ Surely, my dear child," said her ladyship, *' you cannot 
think of calling upon any body before you ^o; recollect your 
loss ; so many relations lost at one blow. U would be in the 
highest degree indelicate. 

^ My dear mother," said Greorge, " what indelicacy can there 
be in just ^" 

" Well, George, if you choose to do such a thing, of 
course ^" 

<( I do — ^I assure you," replied George, ** they have all been 
extremely kind to me, and as I cannot exactly fix the time for 
my returning here, I " 

^ But," said Lady Frances, " you do not seem to recollect 
that you had actually left the place — were absolutely gone, 
without taking leave of any body." 

** That," said Lord Weybridge, " is precisely the reason why 
I am now so anxious to make the amende honourable, for bo 
ffroes a rudeness; so let me order the horses — say at four— and 
I shall be able to make my little round of visits and then start 
for the metropolis, of which I have so suddenly become so 
bright an ornament" 

^ As for the Lovells," said Lady Frances, " a call there, ex- 
cept to leave a ticket, will be useless. The young lady has 
been recommended a change of air, and they have contrived to 
lift poor Mr. Lovell into the carriage, and the whole party 
have betaken themselves to Merrington — where the waters 
and the company and all the other attractions of the place are 
supposed likely to be of use, either to him, or his daughter, or 
his sister, or some of them. I was surprised to hear of their 
moveiliient, but they went this morning." 

** Well, then," said George, who, truth to be told, rather 
doubted the history. ** I can do a civil thing wiUiout mach 
difficulty or waste of time. The Harbottles are here, I con- 
clude, for they have friends staying with them." 

**Tbey are here," said Lady Frances, " but their firiends, I 
rather think, have left them." 

" Well, then, Fll be off on my tour of civility," said Greorge, 
** and be back long before the carriage is ready. You have 
no intention of coming up to town immediately, have youT 

"Not unless I am wanted," replied her ladyship. **If I 
can be of any use, of course, you wUl send for me — ^but till mV 
mouminff is ready and all that sort of thing, I otherwise edum 
not quit the cottage. 

Away went Lord Weybridge to fulfil his self-incurred eo- 
ffagements, and away went Lady Frances to write circukr 
letters with deep black edges to every body whom die ima* 
gin«ii could be interested in the events which hod occurred^ 
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nts which, for more reasons than those which amhition 
ht supply, were in point of fact, momentous to her, in the 
icst degree, as far as her comfort was concerned; for, upon 
enumeration of the coets and expenses of furniture and fit^ 
f-uj>— calculated not upon the bills, for they had not yet 
a sent in, but upon the estimates — which made the matter 
86, — she found that she had so very far exceeded her ori^i- 
intentions, as every body does who begins altering and de- 
Lting; that her income for three consecutive years would 

if all appropriated to the purposes of payment, meet the 
rge ; so tfiat in addition to the honour and dignity which 

accrued to her son, and was thence reflected back upon 
self, the supply of argent comptant which his accession to 
estates as well as title of his late cousin would secure, was 
ippy relief for which she was really and sincerely grateful 
Providence, lamenting at the same tune with every decent 
ing of regret, the calamitous event by which her circum- 
ices were so very much and suddenly improved. 
x)rd Weybridge, after having given directions to his ser- 
t about the post-horses, proceeded direct to the Parsonage; 
3re he found that the history which his lady mother had 
sn him was but too correct Mr. Lovell, alarmed by the 
den indisposition of his daughter, had quitted Binfbrd for 

watering-place specified by Lady Frances; not more, as 

servant told George, on account of the change of air, but 
the purpose of obtaining the advice of a celebrated provin- 

physician, who was resident there. 

•Vom the Parsonage, George proceeded to the Hall, revolving 
lis mind the scene he had last seen enacted in the very 
h where Harvey and his beloved Emma passed him; and at 

same time considering how he should shape his conduct, 
IS to put beyond any future doubt or contingency, his at* 
tmient and devotion to the lovely and exemplary girl. From 

tenour of his confidential conversations with Harvey, he 
} inclined to anticipate any thing rather than an agreeable 
3rview with the Harbottles. He hoped that he might en- 
nter them singly: but even then he felt how much delica- 
he must necessarily observe with her, if he admitted that 
irles and he had met ; which, for many reasons, he intended 
la 
ie was fortunate in his approach. The Squire was out, 

expected shortly in — Mrs. Harbottle was at home, and re* 
ved him with her usual warmth and sweetness of manner ; 
, (certainly, without anticipating who had been his com- 
lion for the last twenty-four hours,) there was a conscious* 
s of something on her mind, apparent in her expressive 
nteuance, which might have been a dread lest George 
old inquire after Charles Harvey, 

TOL. J. 11 
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The viper Hollis knew already, from George^s man, thai 
Charles and he had been staying together at Ullsford. 

** I suppose,*^ said Mrs. Harbottle, ** that the intimate friends 
of Captain Shehngham must not venture to be so intimate 
with Lord Weybridge." 

" So," said George, " my fame and title have preceded me, 
liavc they ? My dear mother seems to have taken as much 
pains as the gazette writers, to proclaim my style and title^ 
You, my dear Mrs. Harbottle, may depend upon it, that if I 
were to become Emperor of all the Russias, instead of an 
humble English baron — ^for which title his imperial majesty, I 
dare say, has the most sovereign contempt — I should never 
forget the hospitality and kindness which I have experienced 
in this house, nor the many very very happy hours I have 
passed under its roof." 

" I regret to tell you," said Mrs, Harbottle, ** that one of our 
once agreeable parties — " and here she paused for a moment 
— " is, I fear, extremely unwell : — Emma, I mean." 

*4 called at the Parsonage before I came here,*' said 
George. 

" Did you 1" said Fanny, her eyes sparkling with joy which 
she could not conceal. "Did you, indeed?" 

" Indeed I did." 

"I knew it — I knew it," said Fanny, "I would have staked 
my existence that you would, — but Emma, who knows nothing 
of your elevation — ^Emma would not have believed me, if I had 
said 80." 

" Why should she have doubted me 1" 

" Your sudden departure — ^" 

" Charles Harvey — " 

"Oh, for mercy's sake," said Fanny, "don't speak — he— he 
has no more thought of Emma — " 

" ^Hush!" said Weybridge "for heaven's sake, do not 

agitate yourself. He and I have been staying togelier, the 
last day and a half, at Ullsford, where, luckily for all parties, 
we met by accident" 

"With him, Captain Sheringham?" said Fanny. 

" With himi" replied his lordship; " and he has completed 
the friendly duty of entirely undeceiving me with respect to 
those appearances of that particular intimacy between him 
and Emma, which cut me to the quick, and drove me from 
this dear dear village, in which all that I care for on eartb 
exists." 

" Not at this moment," said Fanny, " but — ^pray, how did 
Charles — Mr. Harvey, I mean — prove to your satisfaction 
that—" 

" Ask me no questions," said George. " Satisfy yourself of 
his honour and mine. Be assured that both of us possess tht^ 
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feelings of devoted friendship towards you, with which, as I 
firmly believe, nobody, who has seen and known your excel- 
lence and virtues as we have, can fail to be inspired. He is 
an excellent, and amiable creature; he has won my regard 
and esteem in the last days of our acquaintance; and I hope 
and trust, in spite of all the crosses and losses which man is 
destined to encounter in life, he will yet be as happy as he de- 
serves." 

Lord Weybridge flattered himself that he had got rid of 
that part of the subject in a skilful manner, without too much 
exciting Fanny's womanly feelings: — for it is impossible 
that any woman should divest herself entirely of interest in a 
man who once has been so dear to her as a friend — but he ex- 
pected that those very feelings would have prompted her to 
make some little — ^very little — additional inquiries about him. 
She, however, disappointed the peer, and, with a prudence 
quite philosophical, checked her curiosity upon a subject, to 
her of more importance than she desired his lordship to consi- 
der it. 

'* But of Emma Lovell," said George, after a pause, which 
he considered quite long enough to give his companion the op- 
portunity of questioning him ; " tell me sincerely and candid- 
ly, when was she attacked by this illness?*' 

•* The evening of the day you left Binfbrd." 

** And why, may I ask," said George, ** do you connect my 
departure in the mommg with when her indisposition in the 
afternoon 1" 

" Because that," said Fanny, " and a conversation with Lady 
Frances on their way home, from this, I believe to have been 
the cause, not perhaps of any serious indisposition, physically 
speaking, but of an indisposition to stay here, at least for the 
present" 

" I have heard of that conversation," said George, " but tell 
me when does she return 1" 

** You are serious in asking 1" said Fanny. 

" Perfectly and entirely serious, my dearest, best of friends," 
said George; '*I have not a moment to spare here. I start 
for London almost immediately. I can have no opportunity of 
seeing her either before, or, I fear, soon after my departure. 
May I trust — may I entreat you seriously, and from the very 
bottom of my heart, to beg and implore her to bear me in 
mind : — tell her, that hurried away as 1 am, and uncertain of 
the immediate period of my return, I have made you the depo- 
sitary of the master-secret of my heart, and tell her, above 
all, that if she encourages my pretensions, and favours my 
hopes, no human being in existence shall separate us:— tell 
her, too, my dear Fanny, — so let me call you in the entirety 
and purity of our friendship— that the gratitude I feel for her 
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kindness towards me, as the bumble unpretending person she 
first knew me, has made me more anxious to make this decla- 
ration, the very first act I perform in my new, and as the 
world will consider it, superior character; and I entreat yoa 
here, to bear witness for her and for me, that if she consents— 
I am pledged/' 

** She lotU consent," said Fanny, whose eyes were filled with 
tears of pleasure at the happy result of the acquaintance be- 
tween Lord Weybridge and her friend ; " and I shall be too 
much rejoiced to send her tidings which I not only know will 
gladden her heart beyond all others, but which have given 
me a higher idea of human nature, as far as you particular- 
ly, and men generally, are concerned, than I ever had in my 
life." 

" Why," said George, somewhat archly, " all men are not 
exactly alike in their views aud feelings." 

*• No," sighed Fanny, " I am aware of that" 

" Aware of whati" said a voice of thunder, which proved 
to be that of Ilarbottle himself, who came bouncing into the 
room, after having, under HoUis* suggestion, waited a minute 
or two at the door before he entered. " Why, Sheringharo, 
niy boy, how are you, eh? — What's all this, Sheringhtm,— you 
are a lord, they toll me, eh? — that's a pretty go ! — ha J ha! ha ! 
— plenty o' money, I hope ' — a poor lord's a poor thing;— but I 
give you joy of your coronet, and wish you health and happi- 
ness to wear it" 

" Thank ye. Squire," said Lord Weybridge ; " I almost de- 
spaired of seeing you, for I am just on the move." 

" Oh ! to be sure," said Harbottle, whose fish-like eyes and 
bloated checks denoted that he had eaten luncheon, and wa^ 
moreover, out of humour: "the moment I come in, out goes 
every body else. Well, so you saw Mr. Harvey at Ullsford, eh?" 

" Yes," said Lord Weybridge, " he was there all yesterday 
with me." 

" Did he tell you any lies about us?" said the Squire. 

" William," said Fanny. 

" William !" replied Harbottle ; " yes, it is William. What 
is tliat gentleman stopping at Ullsford for? Did you bring any 
letter over here from him ?" 

" My dear Harbottle," said Lord Weybridge, " I am not a 
general postman. — Harvey is engaged to the Mordaunts for a 
day or two and is gone over there." 

" Oh, I thought you, — I be^ pardon, your lordship, I mean 
— ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — might have had some message from him for 
my wife. They are very great friends, I believe." 

" Indeed we are," said Mrs. Harbottle, trying to laugh off 
the barbarity of her boorish husband*s coarse and barlnrous 
remark, *' and I hope we shall always remain so." 
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^ Yes, I dare say you do,*' replied the husband. 

** Well," said Lord Weybridge, " although I am bound to 
ipologize, I am compelled to take my departure ; my lady mo- 
liher will rate me soundly if I do not attend to my own busi- 
aeas and what she calls the duties of my new station. So 
idieu, Harbottle, I have just been telling your lady that I 
never shall forget the kindness I have experienced here, and 
which I hope to be permitted to enjoy again." 

" Ah, that's all mighty well," said Harbottle, " but I don't 
think we shall see much more of you, nor of Binford. I am 
Kck and tired of every thing. You are a lord ; if you turn out 
to be a rich lord, the chances are you won't come near me, and 
if you are a poor lord, I shall laugh at you. My best days are 
over, Sherin^ham. We have had the devil to pay here, and 
as for your friend " 

** Oh, pray, spare my friends," said Lord Weybridge, who 
anticipated what was likely to follow, '* never let us look for- 
ward m anticipation of ill — ^you have every thing man on earth 
can wish for, and I am going on, they tell me, to a similar 
&te. As Queen Mary said, when she lost Calais, that she was 
sure Calais would be found engraven on her heart after her 
^eath, so, if I thought I should never return to visit you again, 
I believe Binford would make an equal deep impression upon 
mine. Heaven bless you both, be happy as you deserve to 
he, and, as Hamlet's ghost says in his evanishing, ' remember 
me.*" 

George took leave of them both affectionately, but in going 
<lown the steps he added, in the ear of Mrs. Harbottle — ^loudly 
enough, however, to prevent the Squire from supposing that it 
was a message from Harvey — " do not, on any account, forget 
toy message to Miss Lovell. Remember, I rely on you." 

Knowing Emma's feelings upon this most important subject, 
it was not likely she would. 

It is curious to reflect upon the wonderful difference which 
existed between the immediate pursuits of the three persons at 
that moment collected, and at that moment separated. Harbot^ 
tie, reduced by the irritating malevolence of his spies into a state 
of mind distressing beyond measure to himself, and dreadful to 
his unhappy suffering wife, had brought himself to the adop« 
tkm of language with respect to Charles Harvey, in his con- 
versations with her, which no company could check and no 
circumstance control; and during the whole of that afternoon and 
evening, although one or two of his congenial neighbours 
dined with him, he could neither get rid of the suspicion 
that Lord Weybridge had been the bearer of some message 
from Charles, or check himself in the frequently recurring ez- 
pressioQ of that suspicion ; so that, what one would thinky even 

11* 
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if he really believed in the existence of any improper partiili- 
ty on the part of his wife, it would have been his first object 
to conceal, he himself made the subject of remark at his owi 
table, and of conversation at every other table in the paridL 
But the truth is, his mind had room but for one idea at a time, 
he had now got hold of one, and it entirely occupied him.^ 
His judgment never controlled his temper, and to his paasioM 
he sacrilced every thing — hence the brutality which his un- 
happy wife innocently suffered. 

'* Look upon this picture, and on this,** George, in the very 
hey-day of life, full of spirit, vivacity, talent, and accomplisb' 
ment, was quitting the confined circle of all these domestic 
evils for the great world, upon which he was to enter the next 
day, with all the advantages of rank and fortune. It is not 
quite certain whether this sudden uplifting of the commandei; 
whom Harbottle had been pleased to patronise, had not added 
to the general acerbity of his manner. George, however, took 
no offence ; he regretted deeply what he saw, for, coupling the 
severity of the Squire*s manner, and the subdued wretchedness 
of Fanny, with the ardent and strangely excited enthusiasm of 
Charles Harvey, he could not but anticipate a result the meet 
to be dreaded: nor did he think, in spite of all the young gentle- 
man*s protestations, that his lingering about in the neighbour- 
hood, — a fact much dwelt upon by Mr. HoUis — was altogether 
so indicative of his determination to abandon every idea which 
could militate a^inst Harbottle's honour, or Fanny^s respecta- 
bility, as tlie said young gentleman wished it to appear. It 
seemed to George (and he had seen a " case " or two in his 
life) by the alteration from what the Hall was a month before, 
to what it appeared at the moment he ran down tiie steps at 
his present departure, that if things went on progressively for 
another four weeks, as they had gone on, for the four pre- 
ceding ones, he should have very little chance of running up 
those steps again, and finding the master and mistress of the 
house standing together at the top of them to receive him. 

It is scarcely possible to describe on the other hand the efiect 
which had been produced upon the spirits of Mrs. Harbottle by 
the visit of Lord Weybridge; for, although conscience, which 
makes cowards of us all, had hindered her from making the 
slightest inquiry after Charles, still, seeing the individual who 
had been his companion, in fact ever since he had quitted Bin- 
ford Hall at her earnest solicitation, was sometliing; but much 
more was it that the unexpected meeting of the friends at Ulla- 
ford should have produced the much desired echnrcissemefU of 
the apparent frivolity or fickleness of Emma, which otbe^ 
wise it would have been most difficult to have brought about 
properly and satisfactorily. 

It must be pretty clear to the reader that Famij was not 
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ng heSbre she seated herself in her boudoir to commanicate 

> her dear sufferiDg friend the whole of Lord Weybndge's 
sclaration, made more striking to the poor innocent girl, by 
le circumstance of her previous ignorance of his accessioa 

> the title. And the task was a relief to her, for she was 
oomedf uirless, indeed, the Squire might have beaten up a re- 
mit or two in the Tillage, to a tete-a-tete dinner with her 
hurlish husband. 

But even in this innocent, and as it could not fail to be to 
ler, agreeable pursuit, she was forced to gratify her anxiety to 
lespatch the welcome intelligence to her friend by stealth, and 
lave recourse to stratagem to convey her letter to the Rectory, 
whence it was to be forwarded. For to such a pitch had Har- 
K>ttle now carried his suspicions, that he would have insisted 
ipon reading the contents of the epistle, which if he had seen 
hem, would have corroborated his previously expressed opi- 
lion, that his wife was making up a match between the ** Cap- 
:ain " and ** the Parson's Daughter." 

Thus it was that mistrust on the one side naturally bred de- 
ception on the other, and the present life of the Squire and 
iis lady appeared to present rather a series of evolutions and 
nanoeuvres, than the interchange of kindness and affection, 
t)y which it had been hitherto illustrated ; and although the suf- 
ferings of Fanny were considerably aggravated by the sort of 
inteiference and surveillance to which she was subjected, there 
is DO denying the fact that she herself had been the primary 
cause of all her subsequent afflictiona 

Nothing can more strongly point out to women situated as 
Panny was« the absolute necessity of maintaining the straight 
course, deviating neither to the \e& nor to the right, than her 
own particular case. The moment her delicacy had been 
ilarmed — ithe isstant her jnind was awakened to the state of 
her feelings, she acted morally, virtuously, and heroically — 
but this was in the second stage of the proceedings; and dis- 
guise it or palliate it as we may, Harvey must have become an 
object of much greater interest to her than he ought to have 
been, at the period when she felt it necessary to her character 
and comfort that they should part. Once admitted, the pas- 
sion so closely resembling friendship at its birth, goes on gra- 
dually gaining an influence, till at last — as was the case with 
poor Harvey'— its victims awaken too late to a certainty of the 
lelusion. 

But to return to Lord Weybridge. When his Lordship got 
to Dale Cottage, there stood the carriage waiting; he had been 
talkinjsf of Emma and himself, and had no idea how time flew. 

^ WelV' BBdd Lady Frances, ''and now whom have you 
leenl" 

«« Ob,'' said George, "* the Squire aiid his ladj, of whom I 
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have taken leave; but, as you told me, the Rector and Emma 
are ^ooe to that uiferaal waterings-place.*' 

** I dare say," said Lady Frances, **you contrived to send 
her your remembrances throogh the Squire's lady, who is her 
great friend and confidant" 

** I did, indeed," said Greorge; ^and I should have been very 
ungrateful if I had not But, come, you say I must go, and the 
sooner, therefore, the better. You know how much I hate 
fiirewells and adieus." 

*' And yet you have been making them," said her ladyship. 

•* Yes, my dearest mother," said Greorge ; " but parting from 
a parent, upon an exhibition like this, is a very different affidr 
indeed from bidding good-by to a casual acquaintance." 

** You will write to me the moment you get to town, Greorge," 
said her ladyship. 

"Rely upon me," replied her son; "I will tell you every 
thing that happens; and if I find that any thing intricate oc- 
curs, I will run down to you and talk it over. Upon my ho- 
nour," continued he, " now the moment approaches, I feel it to 
be one of trial and difficulty; my position is altogether new 
and exciting, but, strange as it may appear, I don't feel half so 
happy as I am sure I ought to be." 

** Of course not, George," said her ladyship, " because the 
dreadful events by which you are so placed naturally disturb 
your mind. — I hope, by the way, poor dear Lady Weybridge 
hadn't her beautiful diamonds on board the yacht with her at 
the time of the fatal accident I should not think she had." 

" It makes little difference to me," said George, " whether 
she had or not I want no diamonds; and I declare to Heaven, 
now that I am stepping into the carriage, to take possession of 
I know not how many thousands a-year, I would, if I could ai^ 
ford it, give twice as much, if the people were all alive 
again, and I in the quiet possession of just such an income as 
would support me comfortably wit h " 

" Catherine V 

" Catherine be — hanged, my dear mother," said the vehe- 
ment baron; "you'll forgive the strength of my language.— 
No, no, I mean with her to whom I am sincerely attached, 
and—" 

" — Come, come," said Lady Frances; "let Roberts call 
jrour carriage. Gret away witn you, you horrid Goth; — and 
don't talk of attachments to any body just now, except to me. 
Kiss me, my dear George, and begone. Heaven speed you in 
all your proceedings, and make you a better man, if there can 
be one, than your dear father was, as you are now a greater." 
Fervently embracing each other, the fond mother and duti- 
ful son separated; — she retired to her boudoir, to write nww 
lottem^ and he dashed away for Loudon, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



** What was the message I received? 
Why certainly the Captain raved 
To dine with her— and come at three ; 
Impossible 1— it can't be me — 
My Lord's abroad— my Lady too. 
What must th' unhappy Doctor do, 
* Is Captain Cracberode here, pray? — Nol 
Nay I then His time for me to go.* ** 

Swirr. 



It may easily be imagined that Fanny lost no time in com* 
tnunicating to Emma Lovell the interesting and conclusive 
conversation which she had had with Lord Weybridge. She 
Icncw too well the real cause of her fair friend's illness, not to 
^ fully aware of the most essential remedy for effecting its 
cure. She understood the art of "ministering to a minddiih 
eased," and earnestly pressed upon Miss Lovell the advantages 
of a return to Bmford; for although other reasons had been 
^ven to inquiring friends, Lovell was as perfectly aware of 
bis daughter's true motive for quitting the Parsonage and 
changing the scene of her existence for a short time, as she 
herself waa Fanny's letter, it was evident, would change the 
the whole complexion of affairs, and the devoted girl would 
anxiously desire to return to the spot which had derived in- 
tense interest in her mind from an association with Shering- 
ham, and which now, that he had declared himself, would bring 
back to her thoughts the pleasure she had experienced in his 
society, and to her hopes the anticipation of future happiness, 
instead of offering to her recollection only the bitter memorials 
of departed joy, and the still more painful evidences of his cru- 
elty and falsehood. 

Consistency, nevertheless, and a regard for outward show, 
required that Gmma's stay at Merringham should be prolonged 
lor a few days. However, the period of what now appeared to 
ber her banishment from Binford, was ingeniously abbreviated 
by the alleged impossibility of Mr. Lovell's being absent from 
bis duty on the following^ Sunday; and, therefore, on the Satur- 
day next the Parson and his daughter were to return to their 
jk^kceful home, 
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Lady Frances, who had so entirely rejoiced in the abseoee 
of the Lovells during her son's flying visit, felt now perfect 
aecure of his escape from the clutches of his rural heauty, or 
flhe did not know that he had been favoured with a tete-iuu, 
in his visit to Mrs. Harbottle, nor was she sufficiently certaia 
of the character of his friendship, for that lady, to determine 
(even if she had known of it) whether he would choose to jeo- 
pardize his own pretensions towards her favour, by making a 
confidence with regard to a purer and more serious passioB. 
But above all was she satisfied that the change of his positioa 
and circumstances would produce a corresponding change in 
his views and feelings, and that the flattery wiA which lie 
would, as a matter of course, be assailed in brighter spheres 
and e^yer circles, would totally obliterate the recollectioo L^ 
which, at parting from her, he had confessed, of his entangle- 
ments at Binford, whether in the shape of friendship for the 
Squire's lady, or love for the Parson's daughter. How ftr her 
ladyship was justified in these suppositions, we shall see pre- 
sently. 

Lord Weybridge in passing through Ullsford, cm his way to 
London, staid just long enough to write to Charles Haryef 
according to his promise, dettuling the events of the morninff 
at Binford; and perhaps, if Lady Frances had been permittea 
to see the letter which her noble son despatched to his youa^ 
fiiend, she might have been disposed to doubt the results of 
his separation from Emma, which she so ardently desired and ^ 
00 confidently anticipated. 

"Emma Lovell," said his Lordship, in that letter — "was 
not at Binford — she is gone to Merringham for her health- 
was this necessary to add to the interest I feel for her — how 
strangely accidents happen and coincidences occur. I saw 
her not — nor have I written either to her father or herself— 
but I have had a conversation with Mrs. Harbottle, which de* 
cides my fate — ^yes, Charles — I have owned, admitted, de- 
clared my devotion to the dear girl — it is now, as I meant it 
to be, irrevocable — and lest any unforeseen circumstances 
should occur, or that, by repetition the conversation I have 
had with her friend, should lose any of its point or real inten- 
tion, I here record my resolution, either to marry her, or no 
one else. Keep this letter — register it amongst your archives 
uid if I am forced or driven by a dangerous and powerful in* 
fluence, of which I now confess I live in dread, into any thio^ 
like a dereliction of principle, or the desertion of my resolu- 
tion, I claim from you, as an act of friendship, the production 
of this declaration, unreservedly, unequivocally, and delibe- 
rately made. 

" I would have given worlds to have seen her — to have 
pleaded my cause — to have received her assent from her own 
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'eet lip0 — and yet, perhaps, it is better as it is. True love 
ttl^vuys accompanied by respect, and restrained by timidi^ 
43ie sentiment with which this bewitching girl has inspired 
e, is 8o intimately connected with those rcelings, that if we 
id met, the chances are, I should have been unable to use 
le language of adoration, which I should have been most 
nxious to let her hear, and thus have permitted my ezprei^ 
lODS to do an injustice to my feelings — Oh! Joy of my life— 
Utt I may by faith, constancy, and devotion, at last obtain the 
leesing ofknowit^ myself not indifferent to you.'' 

It must be confessed that in this part of his communication 
here is no appearance of lukewarmness, nor any symptom of 
leklenes^^in anotheir portion of his letter he slightly touched 
tpon what struck him to be the unhappiness of Mrs. Harbottle, 
ind the "almost" ferocity of her husband. Upon every ac- 
xmnt, however, he was anxious not to excite Harvey's feel- 
ngs upon a topic which had already too much interested 
hem; but even beyond the desire he felt to preserve his 
iriend fh)m any decisive step which might produce eventual 
misery to himself, and dishonour to the being to whom there 
30old be no question he was fervently attached, he was solici- 
tooB that nothing should occur which might displace Fanny 
ftom the station which she filled in the world generally, and 
in Bmford particularly, inasmuch as he felt how great a con- 
lolation her society must prove to Emma, and what an addi- 
tional support and even respectability were given to her, mo- 
therless as she was, by possessing so amiable a friend and so 
valuable a chaperon as the Squire's lady. 

After having left his letter to be forwarded to Harvey at 
Mordaunt's, Lord Weybridge proceeded on his journey ; and 
havinff slept on the road, arrived early the next day, at the 
hotel m Brook Street, in which Lady Frances had always oc- 
cupied rooms, and before two o'clock in the aflemoon was 
seated in the chambers of Messrs. Wickins, Snell, and Sib- 
thorpe, his late noble cousin's solicitors, in New Square, Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

It appeared that by the unexpected annihilation of the en- 
tire fiimily, the object of the late Lord's will, were, as had 
been anticipated, totally frustrated ; the fortune of his second son 
and his only daughter fell into the general residue, and all the 
personal as well as real property became George's. His re- 
gret for the loss of his relations, however natural a few sighs 
might be, was not greatly aggravated by finding himself set 
down for a legacy of five hundred pounds, and his mother, as- 
signed as her share of her nephew-in-law's bounty and remem- 
brance — a mourning ring. The Testator had named two no- 
blemen as guardians of his children, and appointed two execu- 
tors to his will, which had been miade seven years before his 
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death — ^both of the executors named were dead, and it appeuij ' 
from some conversation which he had with Mr. Crabsbaw, tk 
tutor to his lordship^s sons, that a short time before his deati^ 
he contemplated making a second will and appointine' new ex- 
ecutors. This, however, he did not live to do, and Gexfrpf 
the sole heir-at-law, became possessed of the whole mass of 
his cousin's property of every description. 

He resolved immediately to fulfil his late cousin's intentiooi 
with regard to the few legacies which appeared in the will, 
but with that exception there he stood, who two days befixre; 
as a commander in the royal navy, was satisfied that his aimuil 
revenue amounted to one hundred and thirty -six pounds seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence, a peer of the realm with a miD' 
sion in Grosvenor Square, two country houses in England and 
one in Scotland, and an unincumbered annual income of forty- 
six thousand, seven hundred and twenty-five pounds, nineteeo 
shillings, and seven pence-— (Vide the last year's accounta) 

After a long and laborious sitting with Mr. Snell, a waA 
active and intelligent gentleman, his lordship returned to the 
hotel, fatigued witli details, of which the results only were 
aatis&ctory; and tired, like a bee, with the load of his own ho- 
ney, threw himself upon a sofa to "think" — 

The decencies of society to which his mother so earnestly 
insisted upon his sacrificing at Binford, would, of course, pre- 
vent his proceeding thither again, and hurrying on his union with 
Miss Lovell ; and the dulness and emptiness of London, hold- 
ing out no temptation to stay in town, gave him sonple leisure 
to reflect upon the one subject nearest to his heart, and dear* 
est to his memory. 

Long before dinner-time, however, a message arrived from 
his maternal uncle, Lord Pevenscy, couched in the most affec- 
tionate terms, and despatched by courier from a place which 
he had in Buckinghamshire, congratulating and condoling, and 
boggling him not to lose one moment in starting to jom the 
family circle, to which there could be no objection, even in his 
supposed state of mourning] And before the man, covered 
with mud and anxiety, who had brought this invitation, could 
lead his tired horse from the door, a billet, tenderest of the 
tender, from the Duchess of Malvern, the dear friend of bis 
mother, solicited him to make Rochdale Priory his home for 
the next few days ; as, although her son the Duke, had not re- 
turned from Scotland, where he had gone for grouse shooting, 
her Grace and the girls would endeavour to make it as agireea- 
ble as they could to him; especially Katherine, who would 
read to him, sin^ to him, &c. &c. 

Immediately following her Grace, ** haud passibus equit,^ 
came a three-cornered note from Lady Gorgon, who, happen- 
ing to be in London, having only come into town the night be* 
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td being about to qnit it the next morning, implored 
Teyhridge to come to them, and dine enfamtUe, — They 

servants in London— but if he would ? Maria Jane 

break ber heart if he reftised— and Louisa and Anne 
}Cold her to death for not being warm enough in her in- 
:. And this note was signed by all the ladies. A post- 
in one comer, begging him not to mind dressinsf — 
in your boots :^ in another, ** not a soul but yourself:^ 
rd, " come, come, come,*^ all along the bottom, 
ge looked first at one of these, and then at another, and 
the third. Were these the people who formerly had 
iJieir daughters into comers, when he approached^ — 
lis the lady who had even ordered her porter to exclude 
xn her bouse? Were these the relations wbo had 
Y ever invited him into tbeir doorsi Was this the Duch- 
o once actually forced the Lady Katherine, of whom 
w spoke so particularly in her letter, to quit his side, 
i had led her to dinner, in order that she might sit by 
helor Marquess of the season 1 
my uncle," said Lord Weybridge to himself, ** I cer- 
^ill NOT go ; and Rochdale is too far from town — but I 
L party en fanuUe with Lady Gorgon, would be good 
t least, as much of fun as I ou^ht to enjoy in my pre- 
ason of mourning — thither I tDul go." 
>rdingly, having sent off* negatives to his mral friends, 
te an affirmative to her ladyship*s invitation, taking her 
word that there were to be no strangers, and that he 
some in boots. 

)dy could imagine, wbo did not know, the state of offer- 
ee into which this brief WQswer of Lord Weybridge 
the whole femily. More like Fates than Graces, the 
aughters of Lady Gorgon had been, first one, then the 
, and lastly, the third, dragged about to every possible 
-balls, concerts, parties, dinners, f<^tes dejeuners a4a- 
HtCy and dejeuners dinatoires. They had acted in pri- 
satricals — stood and sat in tableaux — been all over the 
!nt — at aU the best watering-places, in the best seasons. 
*them had been down in the diving-bell at Plymouth — 
rd had volunteered an excursion in a balloon; — Maria 
id given the Loyal Horsemonger Troop of Yeomanry a 
d, worked with her own fair hands. The heads of all 
ee had been examined by Deville — thev had climbed 
ind swung on sticks under Captain Clias — they all 
and litho^phed — all spoke six living languages, and 
jood three dead ones— they all sang — and all j^ayed — and 
3ed — and all did every sort of curious work — and they 
lem stuck prints on boxes with varnish — and all undcr- 
)nchology, and icthyology, and erpctology, and botany, 
L 12 
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and chemistry — and all had albums— and all collected aoto- 
graphs — and they all admired Pasta — and they all delighted in 
Switzerland, and adored Paris — they all loved yachting, and 
they all idolized the lakes — they were ail enthusiasts, and all 
sympathetic in their tastes. But with all this, they remained, 
at the period of Lord Weybridge's arrival in London, precise- 
ly what they had been in the beginning — the three Mias Got- 
gon& 

The provoking part of the afi&ir was — for what pleasure is 
there without a drawback? — that there was no opportunity for 
display — ^not one trunk, except those containing the ordinary 
run of drapery, was unpacked; and the graces h^ to appear be- 
fore their visiter in all the disadvantages of a deskabille: a trial 
to which the goddesses, who confidently anticipated the fall of 
their Paris, with great difficulty submitted: but, as Lady 
Gorgon said, he had seen them often enough before; and they 
might rely upon it, with a man of his lordship's turn of cha- 
racter, mental attractions were those which would most de- 
cidedly ensure success. 

'* And now," said Lady Gorgon, '' before we go to make 
ourselves ready for dinner — dress I certainly call it — let me 
entreat you to recollect what is, I believe, within the reach (^ 
one of you. You are charmingly cordial with each other; and 
it is delightful to see such unanimity. Indeed, I must say, 
there is not a mother in the world happier in her children than 
I am. But you ought to remember, that, however much you 
may all admire Lord Weybridge, only one of you can possibly 
marry him. And therefore, if, in the course of the evening, 
he should evince any thing like a preference, I am quite sure 
the good sense and good feeling for which you are all remark- 
able, will teach you so to arrange yourselves, as not to thwart 
or break up any conversation or little party he may make. I 
have so far broken my word with him about strangers, that I 
expect Count Alouette and young Doldrum. I thought it 
would be better to have somebody upon whom you might fiiU 
back, in any case of emergency." 

" Oh," said Maria Jane, '' I assure you mamma, I have no dis- 
position to interfere with Anne or Louisa: only, certainly he 
tons very attentive last year; and if you had ^iven him any 
encouragement, instead of actually prohibiting him th0 
house " 

** My dear child," said Lady Gorgon, "how could I for- 

see — he was not within three lives of the peerage?— two of 
them certainly better than his own — and he had literally no- 
thing to live upon. Your fortunes — very respectable for gentle- 
women, 1 admit — are, in the world, nothing. And it is not iu 
the world as it is in ^mmar, where two negatives make an af- 
firmative — two nothmgs never make any thing." 
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3, no^'' replied Maria Jane, who seemod rather inclined 
k\e for precedence, agreeably to her seniority ; *' of course 
uld not know — only — all 1 meant was, it was a pity — 
le he really is a very charming person — so very agrees- 

remember thinking him delightful,'* said Anne, *^that 
Lady Mallerton's Dreakfiist" 

ell,*' said Lady Grorgon, *' in conclusion, all / mean is, 
ith the extraordinary friendship which has so long ex- 
>etween me and dear Lady Frances, I should consider 
rhxtremely fortunate indeed, to have him for a son-in- 
ut I never will force any thing of the sort; I am sure it 
answers — it must all come naturally, and so I shall let 
take their chance— only what I intend to say — and I 
lever touch upon the subject again — is, that I believe he 
d and shy, and extremely delicate in his opinions about 
a, and if— he should find us agreeable and pleasant, and 
!e to him, I should not like him to be driven away by any 
racasserie or idlene^ on the part of any one of you which 
unsettle'and disturb him; so now, come, let us get ready 
ner, for wc have not a minute to lose." 
IS saying, her ladyship led the way from the drawing- 
and the graces proceeded to their several apartments to 
e for the meeting which they fully believed to be fraught 
onsequences of the greatest importance to their future 
and prospects. 

\ silvery bell of the clock on the chimney-piece had 
ly sounded seven, when the ladies re-appeared in the 
ig-room. 

> come here, Anne," said Lady Gorgon; " what has your 
)een doing with that head of yours? why, I never saw — 
let me just turn that curl — there, so— why, my dear 
what a horrid pimple you have got on your cheek; and, 
Jane, now do let me beg of you not to sit directly under 
np — with light hair it won't do— it won't, upon my word, 
isa, my dear girl, you are not looking well — I don t know 
t is — I suppose it is the travelling— or the sea — or some- 
but— 

drawing-room door opened; Mr. Doldrum was an- 
3d. 

)w d'ye do, Henry!" said Lady Gorgon; ** how's Lady Dol- 
;his evening?" 

itter, I thank you," replied Doldrum, who of shy young 
"as the shyest; — he bowed to the girls and blushed. Ma- 
le held out her hand to shake hands with him — take it 
— but shake it he did not 
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<* Thia is very good-natured of you, Henry,*' said Lady Gor- 
gon, '* to come on such short notice. Maria Jane said she wu 
sure vou would not mind/' 

*' Ob, no!" said Doldrum, and again he blushed. 

'* There is nobody in town, I suppose," said her ladyship^ 

'' No, nobody!" echoed the young ^ntleman. 

^ We came through the city last n^ht from the country," 
said Anne ; '* and there were a great many nobodies there, for 
we could hardly get along." 

*' Yes; a great many," observed Mr. Doldrum. 

" You know Count Alouette, don't you," said Maria Jane. 

** Yes, veiT well," said Doldrum; ''that is, I never was in- 
troduced to him; but I have met him about a good deal." 

'* He is everv where," said Lady Gorgon; '' and a charming 
person he is— he is coming to us to-day — he — " 

Count Alouette was, at the moment, announced; and to be 
sure, as a contrast to the visiter who had so recently preceded 
him, nothing could be more remarkable. The one, red^^eeked, 
round-fiiced, heavy, dull, and awkward; the other fair, pale, 
light, gay and airy; his eyes sparkling with animation, and his 
countenance beaming with good sense and good-nature. 

'' My dear Lady Gorgon," said the count, whose accent save 
a naivete and piquancy to the merest comnum-places, — ''I am 
so shocked to be so late — dis comes of having a servant which 
loves to drive his cabriolet in de afternoon; my man shall have 
been to drive some ladi to whom he is fond in his cabh, and not 
to come back till so late as give me jo^t ten minute to dress! 
how you'dO) Miss Gorgon — ah — ^Miss Anne — to be sure, always 
well, — always — always pretty well; — dat is good English-- 
ehl— 

** How is your beautiful horse. Count?" said Louisa. 

'' Oh, my war-horse, as de duke calls him; he is as well as 
can be expected. I rode him dis morning. You were not out 
to-day, my ladi 1" 

"No," said Lady Gorgon, '* we are merely passing through 
town." 

'* Ah!" said the count, '^ dat is just the wa^ dis time of the 
year; every body you meet in de street has jost come to town 
last night, and is going away to-morrow morning." 

''Dat is precisely our case," said Maria Jane; " how long 
have you been in lindon?" 

•' Oh," said the count, " I came last night; — go away to•mo^ 
row morning. I have been to Scotland to shoot grose — but I 
could not stay some time so long as I wish, for I have to make 
visit at Rochdale next Tuesday, when the duke shall be back.^ 

" Is not it getting late, Louisa?" said Lady Gor^. 

"It is more than half-past seveut maouna,'' repbed LooisB. 
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** Do you know Lord Weybridge?** said Lady Gorgon to the 

COUDt 

" Yea, I did," said Alouette, " 'pen my word dat is very hor- 
rible afiair — a whole familie abime in dat dreadful manner/* 

** I mean the present Lord Weybridge," said her ladyediip. 

-«* No, 1 do not." 

** We expect him here." 

"Indeed!" 

*• Oh !" said Anne, " I'm sure you recollect him, Count Alou- 
ette; don't you remember at Lady Mallerton's break^t, I sat 
Iwtween you and him. Lady Harriet sat next you on one side, 
and I on the other; — and he next me — he was Captain She- 
ringham, then — " 

•*Oh! Sheringham; — I recollect him perfectly," said the 
count, " a very pleasant agreeable fellow. Oh, yes, I have met 
with him — * fallen in with him,' as he would say in his ship 
tongue, several times — a very nice person — and he is Lord 
Weybridge — ^upon my word I am not so sorry for de late lord, 
as was ten minutes ago." 

The senior servant of the establishment in town, here made 
his appearance, to inquire if her ladyship was ready for dinner 
— implying thereby, that dinner was ready for her ladyship— 
and whether her ladyship expected any body else? 

•* Yes," said Lady Gorgon, " I expect Lord Weybridge ; we 
are not ready for dinner till his lordship comes." 

*' What can make him so tedious," said Maria Jane, casting 
her eyes towards the looking glass, at the same moment giving 
her rmglets a new twirl round her fingers, and refreshing her 
lips with a gentle bite. 

"Upon my word," said the Count, whose delight was to 
make English puns; "I should not think he had just succeeded 
to his title; he is de htte lord himself. — Ha! ha! ha!" 

•* I dare say," Lady Gorgon, " that he has a vast deal to do — 
an accumulation of family papers to look over — an extensive 
correspondence to maintain — indeed, coming into a fortune of 
sixty or seventy thousand a year landed property, at least, is a 
very serious aflair." 

" Agreeable for all dat," said the Count, " I should like to 
try." 

**Ycs; but a pleasure attended with vast responsibility," 
observed her ladyship. 

** He is not married," said Alouette. 

"Not he"— "no"— "he is not." "Oh, dear! no,"— re- 
sponded several voices in different tones. 

" You know Mr. Doldrural" said Lady Gorgon; just recol- 
lecting that he was in the room, and that, however unusual 
introductions are, as it was out of the season, and the youns 

12* 
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man was shy aod awkward, it might be proper to bring bim 
and the Count acquainted." 

""Nofeaid Alouette. 

The ceremony was performed. 

'* I think," said the Count, ^I saw you dancing at de last 
ball of de season, in May fair, with dat beautiful Miss Lilies- 
dale — ^Ah me ! What a woman that is—eh 1 — did not you 
find her quite charming 1" 

" Veiy," said Doldrum. 

^^ I think she is so clever, as well as so beautiful." 

'< We did not talk much," said Doldrum^ ''the figure wu 
very difficult to me, and I cannot do two things at a time 
wefl !" 

*' Oh !" exclaimed Louisa, '* then you are not at all like the 
Count, for he can do half a dozen things at a time." 

*' You do me proud Miss Louisa," said the Count. '* If I make 
some smile come upon your pretty ^e I am too happy; — tou' 
jours gaif is my motto; what is it in English 1 sooHething 
about — ah — I forget de words; but it means what I mean, and 
I always mean in English if I cannot speak him so welL" 

Here the clock on the chimney struck eight. 

" Isn't it strange that George does not make his appearanceV' 
said Lady Gorgon. 

''Suppose mamma," said Anne, who was the liveliest of 
the party, and by &r the most active in mind and motion, 
" suppose you were to let a servant go and tell him we are 
waiting — you know his hotel is only in the next street 

" I would upon my word, Lady Gorgon," said the Count, 
" and so will you if you haf had no luncheon, nor nosing in 
the world to eat since breakfast" 

" Upon my word I sec no harm," said Lady Gorgon. 
"Henry dear, (to Doldrum) do ring the bell." 

" An hour's law," said the Count, " in September is great 
deal. I am terrified to come so late as I did; but dis ii 



worse — " 



Upon the servant's appearance, orders were given that one 
of the men should step to Lord Weybridge's hotel — ^inquire 
for his lordship's servant, and deliver Lady Grorgon's compli- 
ments and say, she had been waiting dinner half an hour." 

'* Don't you think, Lady Gorgon," said the Count in a droll 
half supplicating tone, " don't you think the cook might begin 
to 'dish upr " 

'* Yes ; — and tell them to serve dinner," continued her la- 
dyship, '* as for them, added she — it sounds extremely fine — 
but I have nothing in town but a kitchen maid — all the esta- 
blishment is at Grindells, where 1 hope, Count, you will come 
and see us : it is a place of poor Sir Alexander's own creation, 
but it is extremely pretty, and — ^" 
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b, I know it perfectly," said the Count; " Miss Anne's 

tigs make me familiar to him — and I shall be too glad 

-when shall you be there 1" 

he week after next, I hope," said Lady Gorgon. 

h ! do come,'* said Maria Jane to the dount: '' I can show 

>me of the most beautiful shells in the world." 

nd I," said Louisa, " have the most perfect love of a gar- 

to be sure it will be out of beauty at this season of the 

veiy thing what belong to you, my dear Miss Louisa,*' 
ie Count, '' is beautiful always— always.** 
ou*ll turn my poor girls* h^s, Count Alouette,*' said 
Gorgon. 

:> as dey are not turned from me wen I look to dem, I 
;»ure,'* said the Count 

ruel man,*' sighed Louisa, afifectedly, *' to be so indiffe- 
3 our utter subversion.** 

*e a pause ensued, which, in Alouette*s presence, was 
lough. 

ave you seen the Steam-coach in the New Road?" said 
■oldrnm, asking generally. 
:eneral negative was the reply, 
is very curious,** said Doldrum, and sighed. 
>ther pause. The Count could not joke on an empty 
ch. Doldrum could not joke at all. Lady Grorgon oe* 
> get fidgetty, and fancy she had been thrown pver by the 
liord. The poor woman cook was in a state of greater 
than any of^ them, and thought that her coup tTeastn 
. be entirely destroyed by the procrastination of dinner, 
le girls began to look at each other, and doubt seriously 
ler their mother had really succeeded in securing the 
Lt all. 

length the servant returned. 

had been to the hotel. His lordship had walked away 
the door exactly as the clock struck seven, to go to Lady 
m*s, and had not been heard of since, and his lordship's 
it had gone out 

[ow very extraordinary !** said Lady Gorgon, " surely no- 
can have happened to him.** 

erhaps,** said the Count, with a comic expression of 
enance, which made even the servant burst into a fit of 
ing, ** perhaps he is Burked, and his body sold for nine 

Tpon my word,'* said her ladyship, *• it is a very curious 

» 

have heard, Miss Louisa Jane,** said the Count some of 
friends called Lady-killers, but if de Lord-killers are 
, what shall become of usV* 
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** Who 18 in the hall V^ said Lady Gorgon. 
** Stephen, my lady,** said the man. 
•* Ask him if Lord Weybridge came here — it is quite ipomik 
he might have forgotten somethincf — or — ^yet — and there cooM 
be no mistake because he knows Uie house. 
'* Oh ! perfectly," said the young ladies. 
This servant was just disappearing, when another announced 
" dinner on the table." 

Lady Gorgon hesitateH, but Alouette was on the alert, and 
with all that gaiete de cceur which so eminently distinguished 
him, exclaimSi, " two gentleman to four ladies — two to two— 
I shall take my lady and Miss Gorgon. Mr. Dol, Dol, (how d*ye 
call it,) drom, drum — take de oder two, and wid wide staircase 
we shall do — tree of a row— come, my lady, come." 

They proceeded down stairs. Lady Gorgon distressed beyond 
measure at what appeared the result either of some unforeseen 
accident or premeditated affront, and having reached the 
dinner-room the party seated themselves, their countenances 
saddened with a gloom which the vivacious expression of that 
of the Count, who entered upon the task of helping the soup 
with the most amiable alacrity, could not succeed in dii^t 
ling. 

Helped they were, when Stephen, who had been doinf 
duty in the hall, as porter, entered the room to assume the tafil 
ef waiting, since hands ran short. 

'* Stephen," said Lady Gorgon, the moment she saw him, 
" you are sure Lord Weybridge has not been herel" 

" No, my lady," said Stephen, " I am quite sure — that foreign 
Baron called a little before seven, my lady." 
" Who is dat," said Alouette;— "Taganragl" 
" Yes," said Lady Gorgon. 

"About dinner time alwavs," said tlie Count, "he has a 
good smell 1 don't think, eh ] 

"I said your ladyship was not at home; and about five 
minutes afterwards, that Captain Sheringham called, who used 
to call so often last yearl" 

"Captain Sheringham!" screamed Lady Gorgon; "why 
Captain Sheringham is Lord Weybridge, the nobleman for 
whom we have been waiting; mercy on us, what did you say 
to him 1" 

" He asked me, my lady, if your ladyship was at home," said 
the man, ** indeed he was a-coming right in, without asking 
one thing or another, so I said you was out; and he asked me 
if I was sure, for he was come here to dinner; and I said I was 
sure your ladyship was not at home, and that you did not dine 
at home; and then he made a sort of a sniff with his noee, be- 
cause he could smell the dinner quite plain in the hall ; how< 
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persisted, and so at last of all be said, says he, mj lady, 
uncommon odd,' and off out he went like a shot^' 
hy, what on earth could induce you to do such a thing, 
n1'* screamed her ladyship. 

hy, my lady, your orders to me when we were in town 
ar were— says your ladyship to me, says you, 'If ever 
iptain Sberingham calls when I am at home, say I am 
id if he calls when I am out, and any of the young ladies 
dome, say they are out; and if ever he calls about dinner 
s he sometimes does, never let him in:' so I did as I was 

I !" exclaimed her ladyship; '* and what on earth shall I 

t your dinner, Lady Grorgon," said Alouette, " you can 
good now; never let nosing at all interfere with de 
lomie; he is gone to one of his clubs to dinner; he will 
f well, and it will all keep till to-morrow. It is a sad 
3, to be sure." 

18 so sad a mistake that no dinner was eaten, no wine 
ink, no conversation occurred, and the ladies retired id- 
imediately after the dessert was put down, each to write 
Df confidence and apology. Alouette, who enjoyed the 
)f a plotter and match-patcher, kept his dull friend Dol* 
trinking a great deal more claret than either of them 
.nd when they went to the drawing-room, thev found 
e graces had all retired for the evening; one because 
I a violent headach, the other because she had been up 
the night before, and the third because she had to get 
3arly the next morning. Caf<^ and Chasse were very 
spatched, and the Count and his heavy-in-hand acquaint* 
uitted her ladjship^s mansion, more diverted with the 
lent with which they had provided themselves, than 
ly wliich had been furnished by their dreadfully discon- 
lostess. 

Weybridge, who could scarcely comprehend why he 
m excluded, having, as Stephen judiciously observed, 
le dinner, cared little about the mistake, whatever it was; 
ing two cloaks lyinff on a table in the hall, and having 
3t seen a cabriolet drive from the door, and being con- 
that there had been other visiters invited, took advantage 
>lunder, stepped ofl^ and, turning down Grosvenor-street, 
himself down to one of the once fashionably fre- 
1 coffee-houses in Bond-street, where it was not likely 
Id be known, and dined solitarily; after having done 
he re- walked himself back again to his hotel. 
ette*s delight at this incident is not to be described : to 
old manoBuvrinsf friend Ladv Gorgon foiled at her own 
s; her pet lord excluded by a mandate of her own. 
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which, being fulminated against tlie person of Captain She- 
ringham, was, according to her own special directions, put in 
execution against him in his improved state, was much too 
charming to be enjoyed by himself alone, and he forthwith 
proceeded to Crocktbrd*s, to disseminate the botdeversementof 
her ladyship's finesse by the plain-dealing of her footman; bat 
he, like her ladyship, was foiled in his game there, for the 
coffee-room was deserted, and in the morning-room, (doing 
dut^ at that season of the year in the evening,) one solitaiy 
individual only appeared, and he — was fast asleep. 

Such are the contre temps which sometimes occur in the 
best regulated families, and such is London in the beginniogf 
of September. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



" fihoold errin|r nature casual fnults disclose, 
Would not tbe brenat that harbours your repow, 
For every grief that breast from you shall prove, 
Is one link broken in tbe chain of love.** 

LAM«HOtl«C. 



Let us now revert for a moment to the country. Four dayi 
d elapsed after the departure of Lord Weybridge for London, 
fore the return of Miss Lovell to Binford ; during which 
ir days, Lady Frances had considered it right to seclude her- 
If altogether. Harbottle had two or three male friends shoot- 
J with him, and Fanny was left all day to the contemplation' 
her own thoughts. She, however, diverted her mind as 
icb as possible from her own circumstances, by reading and 
lerwise employing her time, resolving meekly and patiently 
wait until her husband's temper should amend. 
On the return of Miss Lovell, the clouds which darkened the 
€ of poor Fanny were in some degree dispelled; and if not 
ppy herself, it was delightful to her to see how much happi- 
38 she had caused to her amiable friend. The declaration of 
>rd Weybridge seemed to aflbrd a justification for Emma^s 
mission of an afiection for him, and a report which was pretty 
neral in the village, that his lordship was shortly to return 
Dale Cottage, set the heart of the Parson's daughter into a 
lof palpitation, to which, before she saw George, it had been 
)erfect stranger. 

Two days more elapsed, and the report still gained ground — 
^dy Frances, after having exhibited at church on the pre- 
ding day, a huge crape bonnet, and a capacious cloak, 
mmed with all the emblems of srrief, in which it was gene- 
lly supposed her ladyship herself was personally present, but 
t of which she did not permit any portion of her face or figure 
emerge, admitted Mra Harbottle to her sanctum on the 
mday, Emma declining from nervousness to accompany htr 
-nd on her visit to the Cottage. 
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«« My dear Mr& HarboCtle,** said ber ladjBhiis in a Uf flobhii« 
tone, bathing ber temples with Eaa de Cokgne at the ame 
time, **' this » yery kiod of yoa. I haye heard of your viotB^ 
but really the events of the past week haye qoite oyenet 
me. Did you ever hear of any thing so dreadful as the aoci- 
dentr 

** Dreadful indeed l"" said the Squire's lady. 

" Poor dear Lord Weybridge," said Lady Frances, •* wis 
a yery eccentric man ; he married an immense fortune, but t 
person of no &mily: he liked her, and although she was very ricb, 
those who knew him best said that her money did not influence 
his choice. She was a very odd creature — ^very odd indeed; 
the boys were fine lads, and the girl quite charming — with an 
aquiline nose and an oval face and intelligent eyes, and a 
graceful figure, and a charming manner — ^in short, she was a 
Hheringham ; and to think of tbeir all being lost — at once.** 

*' It is extremely melancholy," said Mrs. Harbottle, try- 
ing to look serious, and as if she believed in the sorrow of her 
nMe friend. 

" And how have you been these last few daysl** said Lady 
Frances. ** I must make much of you while I can enjoy your 
Kociety, for I rather think George is coming here to fetch me 
away, and carry me with him to his place in Worcestershire; 
where T imagine, from what I hear, he means to stay till after 
Christmas; thence I shall go to Grimsbury, according to annual 
custom.** 

** We shall not lose you altogether, Lady Frances," said 
Fanny; ** it will be really too bad to have made us acquainted 
with you, and then to leave us.** 

** Oh, we shall no doubt meet in London in the season,** said 
Lady fSnnces; ^ I have no idea of immediately giving up this 
place — it is a pied a terre for me, and it is quiet, and 1 like it, 
and I like all of you here ; but of course George*s position is al- 
tered, and I suppose he will scarcely return at all Mer his next 
filial visit He is absolutely devoured in London : I heard a day 
or two ago from a very old friend of mine. Lady Gorgon, who 
tells me that she and her daughters were au desespoir at his 
being prevented b^ some important business dining with them, 
afler having promised. She has three charming daughters, eo 
accomplished and so delightful. Do you know her]** 

" No, I do not," said Fanny, which was the truth ; but in the 
days of their unrestricted association, Lord Weybridge had 
giyen her and Emma a description of the whole family, which 
had the effect of entirely overthrowing by anticipation the little 
■cheme of Lady Frances, of endeavouring to impress her friend 
with an idea that George had ** some idea** of making one of 
them Lady Weybridge. 

"I was delighted,*^8aid Lady France?, " to see our dear in 
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Imma returned) and at church. What a sweet dieqpoei- 
;reature it is — so mild aud ^ntle, and so amazingly 
rulated. I wonder she doesn't marry/' 
ford is not very prolific in beaux,'' said Fanny, 
—not in beaux," replied Lady Frances, " but there are 
lany persons in the neighbourhood who would make suit- 
ibands for such a girl — I once thought Mr, Harvey was 
ouched in that quarter." 

y, who knew Lady Frances never thought any such 
3lt herself grow particularly uneasy, 
i I really fsmcied," continued her ladyship, '* the con* 
y scene one night at your house would have produced 
ement, and perhaps it did, although, poor innocent, I 
3thing of it; for Mr. Harvey went his way very shortly 
It evening, and Miss Lovell went her way— another 
)rtly after that" 

no," said Mrs. Harbottle, ** Emma is innocent of any 
ent to Mr. Harvey; he told us he thought he had busi* 
London." 

I, perhaps, my dear," said her ladyship with one of 

oks and smiles in which she excelled, '* somebody else 

he had no business here. Hearts are strange things 

is no accounting for their waywardness and stubborn- 

jre may be no accotmting for their way wardness^" said 
urbottle ; '' but surely resuson, religion and a sense of 
y overcome their stubbornness." 
>pe no friend of mine," said Lady Frances, " will ever 
casion to make a struggle — however, I am quite re- 
bout our young friend, since you tell me there had 
> tendre between her and Mr. Harvey — I did not be- 
I confess — for, of course, however much Mr. Harvey 
imire her, with the fortune Mr. Harbottle tells me he 
the prospects which are before him, he would not 
setting himself down at four or five and twenty with 
iless Parson's daughter. 

Frances felt her cheek glow as she experienced a con- 
ss that she was sailing before the wind, ripping up and 
iown hopes and expectations, fully convinced that every 
3 was saying at Miss Lovell now would be repeated to 
alf an hour after her visiter's departure. 
1 sure of thisj*^ said Fanny, " that if Mr. Harvey had 
ached to her, and she had smiled upon him, he could 
le nothing better or wiser than unite himself to a being 
so amiable, and so charming." 
n't know, Mrs. Harbottle," said her ladyship; " in so- 
oian wants something more than a mere wife — ^poor 
veil has no place in the world, and Mr. Harvey, though 
L 13 
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a man of fortune, is, you know, in fact, nobody — and I donV* 

**0h, then," said Fanny, "you think it necessary in a mar' 
ria^ for the world, that if the woman has no place of her own, 
her husband ought to be of sufficient consequence to give her 
one^— for it is invariably allowed that however humble the 
younff lady may be who is lifted to the peerage by a husbondi 
provided she be amiable and good, the effect of the marriage is 
to raise her, without at all degrading him," 

"Yes, my dear Mrs. Hartottle," said Lady Frances, "to 
quote the old proverb, ' When the sky &lls we may catch larks' 
— who in the world could anticipate, that poor Miss LoveD 
should be lifted, as you call it, in so extraordinary a manner-^ 
peers are not so plenty." 

" Why," said Mrs. Harbottle, " they have increased in nran* 
her a good deal latterly, and some of those at all events migbt 
not be disposed to reject so fair an opportunity of happiness." 

" 111 assorted marriages never succeed," said Lady Franca 
_«»and— " 

Here the announcement of Mr. Popjoy ended the conveiai- 
tion — that gentleman's attendance havmg been deemed neces' 
sary by her ladyship, and considered very convenient by hioK 
self, ever since the lamentable occurrence which more unequi- 
vocally contributed to her ladyship's happiness, than any thing 
that ever had yet happened in the course of her noble career, 
not even excepting the propitious marriage of her ladyship with 
her ardent and aristocratic husband. 

Fanny took her leave, and proceeded homewards, but if the 
lecture which Lady Frances bad read in the carriage to Emntf 
on the evening when they journeyed together from the Hall to 
the Parsonage, failed of producing a conviction of her ladyship's 
sincerity, upon the mind of that amiable girl, the conversation 
which had just terminated shared a still worse fate at the hands 
of the Squire's lady — she made every allowanee for the plating 
of sorrow, which the mother of the new Lord Weybridgc 
thought it right to put on, but what with a slight knowledge 
of the world, a strong insight into human nature, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the sentiments and character of her 
ladyship's son, Mrs. Harbottle was so established in her disBS- 
tisfaction — to call it by the gentlest name possible — with Lady 
Frances' attempt at imposition, and the use of a principle of 
g[eneralizing, in order that she might make particular api^ica- 
tions, that sne felt no desire to repeat her visit, and rather- 
placed as she was in the confidence of both George and Emma 
— hoped that she might not have occasion to receive her ladf i 
ship again at the Hall before her departure — for in that ptifr ^ 
cular the straight forward intelligence of Fanny discovered 
that her going was certain and would take place forthwitbf bc( 
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ha4 her ladyship, unwilling to have it supposed that her love 
>f retirement had, in the first instance, been generated by ne- 
cessity, or that the relinquishment of '' her sh^y blost retreat,^' 
Bi^as consequent upon the change of fortune in her family, had 
letermined to continue in the nominal occupancy of Dale Cot* 
ta^ for some few months longer. 

Yet she had one bit of news for Emma^K)ne drop of honey 
in the midst of the gall — ^George was really expected — this she 
could confidentially communicate to her anxious friend, and she 
who knew more of the real motives by which he was urged to 
revisit Binford was perfectly assured that however brief his 
visit might be, the opportunity would not be lost, and that he 
would tiien complete the honourable work he had begun, and 
repeat to the amiable Miss Lovell and her exemplary &ther 
the declaration which he had, as it were, rehearsed to her. 

Full of these agreeable anticipations, the Squire's lady drove 
her pony phaeton back to the Hall, whence she despatched a 
short, but very expressive note to the Parsonage. 

At dinner, Harbottle appeared to have in some sort recovered 
his good humour — but it was impossible to ascertain his real 
feelings by his outward appearance, except when violent pas- 
sion tegan to display itself-^he had shot well^-^bagged four- 
snd-twenty brace and a half of partridges, besides hares un- 
numbered, and rabbits innumerable — ^his three friends were bad 
«hot8, and he had been the crowning sportsman of the day; al- 
•together he was almost good-tempered, and inquired with con- 
siderably afiection after Emma — talked over the follies of Lady 
Frances, and concluded by hoping the Parson's daughter would 
become Lady Weybridge. 

And what could prevent iti — apparently nothing. 

George having received Lady Gorgon's explanatory letter, 
and three minutely explanatory letterettes from the girls, found 
himself tied to London for a week by inevitable business — ^he 
went no where — he avoided his family — ^he shirked society — 
he lay concealed, thinking not of the wealth and importance to 
which he had succeeded, fer himself — but really and truly only 
as the^ would eventually contribute to the happiness and com^- 
&rt of his dear Emma — What was the next step he proposed? 
The instant that he could shuflle ofi* the trammels of occupai> 
tion, it was his determination to return to Binford, in the way 
to his place in Worcestershire ; whither, as we already know, 
he proposed his lady mother should accompany him. — But be 
it observed, Binford was by no means the direct road to Wor- 
cestershire, and Lady Frances was quite old and independent 
enough to order her carriage, and pack herself up with her maid 
Euid her man, and find her way to Severnstoke House (such was 
the Worcestershire residence of his lordship called) without ei- 
k|ier,the protection or guidance of its new toaster. His point, his 
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object, his sole intention in returning to Binford was precisely 
what Fanny anticipated — under the semblance of fulfilling a 
duty, he was resolved to accomplish the most ardent desire of 
his heart, and yet the very moment that Lady Frances was spin- 
ning her fragile web to catch the flies of the village, her son 
was preparing to take a step which would efiectually sweep 
away all the cobwebs from his speculative parent's eyes. 

*M have not seen her ladyship," said Harbottle, ** since 
George's accession, unless, indeed, beholding that huge black 
bonnet and cloak which she brought into her pew yesterday, 
may be called seeing herself. I suppose, Fanny, she is what I 
call uppish." 

** She appears to lament the death of the late lord and his 
fiimily," said Fanny, before the company. 

*^ I dare say she does," said Harbottle, " as much as I lamented 
the death of my old uncle in the East Indies, who letl me the 
best part of a couple o'hundred thousand pounds, — I had never 
seen the old chap; he went out five-and-forty years ago, and took 
to the trick of shaking the pagoda-tree early in life, and shake 
he did, till at last he made as handsome a fortune as ever was 
screwed out of a free-labour population. Bless their brown 
hearts, they are none of 'em slaves in India. They do their 
own work, eat their own curry, and smoke their own Chilums; 
no doubt they do, according to our accounts here ; but I know 
this, I have got letters from my uncle Alexander Marc Antony 
Anderson, who at last became what they call resident at Fut< 
tymungumleum, in which he tells my Mher rather a difierent 
story. No matter for me. I remember the story in the Roman 
History, which I shan't repeat now; but, as I say to myself, says 
I, when I cast my eyes round and see all my handsome pro- 
perty — Thompson, arn't those rosewood chairs beautiful, eh? 

So they are. Well, I always say to myselfj what is it to me 1 

I did not see the blacks work; I don't know whether indigo is 
planted by slaves or free men, or whether cotton and rice grow 
without trouble; all I know is, Paxton, Trail, Cockerell, and 
Co., stumped me up the money: and I declare that if I had 
shammed sorry when I heard of old Alexander Marc Antony 
Anderson's death, I should have been as great a hypocrite as— 
I shan't say who, for fear of affronting somebody without mean- 
ing it — ^Ha, ha, ha!" 

" The circumstances of Lord Weybridge's death, with his 
whole family, are certainly very peculiarly aflfecting," said 
Thompson. 

"I don't see that, T.," said the Squire; "help yourselfi- 
don't miss the bottle— that's my best^I don't see that Why 
the devil should a parcel of English lords go sailing about the 
Mediterranean in yachts, who had much better live in England! 
If a man or a woman should be Ul^if they ^d tbeir health 
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Venefitted by residing^ in a warm climate, well and good. 
Health before wealth, says I. But here was this lord, as well 
as any of us, posting himself at Malta — ^you might as well live 
m a stone-quarry — with a jigermaree Isle of Wiffht yscht — 
boarding his money — spending nothing at home — draining the 
country for rents to feed foreigners. I don*t mean to say it's a 
judgment, but I know I should not be sorry if he had been my 
nearest relation; and as he isn't, and as his nearest relation is 
a deuced good fellow, and my friend, why, to tell you the truth, 
of the two I am rather pleased at it, than vexed, ha! ha! ha! — 
pasB the bottle." 

*' Lord Weybridge is coming here soon," said Fanny. 

** Ah ! so Hollis told me," replied the Squire. " Hbllis picks 
up every thing, somehow. I don^t know how it is— T suppose 
servants jcorrespond, ehl well now I shall be curious to see what 
he does with the Parson's daughter. I'll take long odd he pops. 
I know, a I said so in the hearing of Lady Frances, I should 
have my head in my hand— eh — snap-^bit whipt oflP— but I do 
think so—" 

" I should very much rejoice," said Fanny. 

*• That," said Thompson, " is the young lady I saw here af- 
ter church yesterday." 

*' Exactly," said the Squire. ** She and my wife are as thick 
as thievesj as the proverb goes; they know each other's secrets, 
and lay their heads togedier, to do all the mischief they can. 
However, it would be a grea4; match for her, if it was brought 
about. He is a good fellow, and she a good girl." 

The turn the conversation had taken proved to Fanny that 
her husband, for some reason or other« had very much amended 
his opinion of her; tor he never condescended to be what he 
called playful — and of his jocoscness the preceding conversa- 
tion is a brilliant specimen — if any thing were lurking in his 
mind; and she left the dinner-table with a feeling of hope that 
brighter days were in store ; that by the very means perhaps 
through which he had acquired his knowlmige of Harvey's 
mdiscretions with respect to her, he had eventually ascertained 
the nature and character of her conduct towards him. What 
it niiffht be she could not exactly understand, but certain it 
was uiui something had occurred to calm him, and render him 
as endurable as he generally was. 

- A new era seemed to be beginning. The absence of Harvey 
had lost its novel tv; and although she could not avoid thinking 
of him as a friend — and, as she might think of him— «he fdt 
all the pain and anxiety which the measure of separation from 
him on which she had determined, had in the first instance 
saused her, amply repaid by the conviction that she had acted 
triaely, and moreover by the assurance that her husband at 
er^gtM saw her omduct in a similar point of view. 

13* 
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The next day to this of which we are now treating broke up 
the party at Binford, and the Squire was invited to a day^ 
shooting at Colonel Bradfield's, a neighbour within six miles^ 
where another party were to assemble. This day Emma and 
Fanny had resolved to enjoy together; and accordingly the 
Squire having taken his departure, about nine o'clock, on 
horseback, having sent over his gun the night before, the 
ladies abandoned themselves to the agreeable anticipation of 
Lord Weybridge's visit ; and in a firm reliance upon his lord- 
ship's honour, and integrity, and principle, and affection, and 
the certainty of his redemption of the pledge which he had 
desired Fanny to give Emma, went into details which would 
have sounded most unwelcome to the ear of Lady Frances, 
could she have listened to the discussion. So far, indeed, did 
their fiincy lead them, that even the style of the bridal dress 
occupied their attention; and the important question whether 
there should be favours or not, was debated with an ardour and 
eloquence well worthy of St Stephen's Chapel, in its best days, 
where it is surmised the distribution of favours forms no very 
unimportant subject of consideration. 

These two simple creatures, as Lady Frances held them to 
be — and if single-mindedness, and a straitforward policy and 
resolution to do good are characteristic of simplicity, she most 
rightly judged them — duly appreciated the feelings and sen- 
timents of the lover, whose merits and intentions they were 
discussing, and an agreeable day they passed. The hours flew, 
and still they were talking on the one sweet theme. They 
had even ascertained — ^how I do not pretend to say— the day 
fixed for his lordship's arrival. Others had heard of it too; 
and although he had been resident only for a short period at 
Binford, it seemed that the trades-people of the place were ac- 
tively engaged in preparations to give his lordship an agreeable 
welcome to Dale Cottage. 

It was impossible, in the midst of all this excitement, and the 
conversations which were going on, that Mr. Lovell himself 
could remain in ignorance of the real state of the case. Emma 
had never vainly or idly encouraged the idea that Captain 
Sheringham was seriously attached to her ; but her watchful 
parent, who knew the world, felt assured, by the Captain's 
manner when in his presence, and by his daughter's manner m 
the Captain's absence, that their acquaintance was not of an 
ordinary or common-place character. He knew his child too 
well to scrutinize needlessly into her conduct, perfectly assured 
that she would never be found erring from the straight path of 
rectitude. But she had felt it her duty to him to explain 
punctiliously the whole of her conduct wiUi respect to Harvey, 
and had the happiness to find that her venerable parent, al- 
though admitting the delicacy and difliculty of her interference 
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y approved and sanctioned the course she had at her 
s entreaty adopted. 

discussion of this circumstance it was, that produced a 
sation in which the gallant Captain^s name was frequent- 
oduced ; and the impression upon Loveirs mind at its 
ation was, that his daughter was deeply interested about 
d Captain. He did not feel himself called upon to make 
rious observations upon what she had said; but he, like 
Prances, dealing in generals, had offered an opinion, that 
without fortune or rank, should be careful how she per- 
. her affections to be gained by a suitor whose means, 
er honourable his intentions and ardent his affections, 
not adequate to the support of an establishment, and who, 
all, was the son of a lady whose claims to patrician pre- 
ce would render the alliance eminently disagreeable, con- 
ig that it would afS)rd neither consolation fi)r her pride, 
leviation of her poverty. 

ma received these side-winded lectures as her father 
d. She restrained every hope, and curbed every feeling 
; might induce her inclinations to rebel against the soun£ 
if his doctrines and the wisdom of his arguments; and if 
the felt her affection for the only man she had ever loved 
• life, getting the better of her resolution, she brought to 
d of her philosophy the vision of the visage du boisj with 
I her noble mother-in-law would receive her, if she rash- 
isented to become the wife of her ladyship's only son. 
w, however, the case was altered. That son had gone 
jngth of making a proposal — ^he was now powerful, and 
hy — No longer dependent on his mother, it seemed as if 
•St act of his new life had been to ratify the preliminaries 
I had been almost exchanged, I believe, in his old one; 
nder these circumstances the two ladies felt no hesitation 
nitting the excellent Pastor into the confidence, and rc- 
ig — as could not well be doubted — ^his entire concurrence 
s marriage, and hearing his grateful thanks to Heaven 
providence had opened such a prospect of earthly happi- 
'jo his beloved and only daughter. 
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V 



CHAPTER XVI. 



"Tbe morning dawni with an unwonted erinnoa. 
The flowers more od'rous wem ; tbe garden birds 
Bing louder, and tbe laughing sun ascends 
l%e gaudy earth with an unusual brightness: 
All nature smiles, and tbe whole world is pleaaed.'* 

Ln. 



The moniin|f broke beautifully, and tbe smiles of nature 
upon the expedition of the Squire seemed somehow to have in- 
spired him with a kindness towards Fanny, which she had hoped, 
in the consciousness of her own deserts, would eventually re^ 
turn, but the appearance of which she had scarcely anticipated 
at so early a period. 

" Good by, Fan," said Harbottle; " Tm off^the weather ii 
charming, and if I do but keep up my shooting as I have began, 
I shall, I think, take the lead at Bradfield's. Good by! I shall 
be home at the latest by eleven to-night, and I will give you a 
fair report of the day." 

" I am glad you return to-night," said Fanny, " for 1 want 
you to-morrow to go with me about a subscription for the In« 
fant School" 

" Subscription, Fan," said the Squire, " rely upon it I will 
subscribe to the last farthing, to take care of the poor little 
brats — ^I think you will do me the justice to say, as far as mo» 
ney is concerned, you have never found me backwiurd-*rm 
glad of it, too — it was wanted— you are quite right — so good 
bjr — ^give me a kiss. Fan, and 1 shall be home by eleven^ 
mind, now, nothing shall keep me — indeed, nothing can, for I 
have no clothes to dress, and no servant — ^no carriage — soo- 
thing but my chestnut, so I am sure to be back — ^good by-» 
good by." 

And away he went, whistling loudly a fkvourite air of his, 
as he descended the staircase ; and having hastily swallowed 
a cup of coffee, and a slice of toast, he mounted his fiivoiirite 
hack, and started across the country to Colonel Bradfield^s, 
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I>octor Johnson said — as we are told by one of his biogra- 

ghers — that the happiest time in the whole course of a man's 
fe, was that which he passed in bed, in the morning, after 
he was awake ; whether Mrs. Harbottle fixed the most agreea- 
ble part of a lady's existence at tlie same period, it is impossi- 
ble to say ; but certain it is, that the conversation of her hus- 
band, and the evidently returning kindness of his manner, 
affi>rded her so much gratification, that she felt her mind re- 
lieved from the dread which had been hanging over it for se- 
veral days past, and after his departure turned her damask 
cheek upon her pillow, and sank into a slumber, such, as in 
truth, slie had not enjoyed during the whole preceding week. 

Away went the Squire, whistling and cantering over mead 
and meadow, stubble and furze ; sure of his chestnut, and 
careless of every thing else. He had, perhaps, been deceived 
in Harvey, but he was gone — ^that thorn was out of his foot, 
as he would have said ; and Fanny was a good girl, and so 
handsome ; Bradfield was a good fellow, and so hospitable, and 
the day was fine, and the weather was good for shooting, and 
his spirits were good, and, in short, every thing was exactly 
what it ought to be : and what a happy temper of mind to find 
himself in, going to join, as he was, an agreeable party, after 
his own heart — ^never, in fact, did he leave home more oon- 
tented or more comfortable. 

** I am rewarded," said Fanny to Emma, " amply rewarded 
fi)r all the sufferings I have undergone : William is restored 
to good temper, which, of itself^ is delighted to me — but doubly 
80, because I see in the alteration of his manner the efiect of 
a cause-^he has undeceived himself with regard to my con- 
duct, and I look forward, at least, to a calm enjoyment of ex- 
istence, brightened by a participation in your more positive 
happiness." 

"I called on Lady Frances," said Emma, "on my way 
hither, and found her, of course, at home — ^I felt that I ought 
to call, that I could not avoid it, and I preferred going alone, 
because I thought if she opened a series of general observa- 
tions and remarks, bearing upon her son's position in the 
world, I could endure it letter without having a witness to 
the attack, and it turned out I was right" 

" Did she touch upon the subject 1" said Fanny. 

" Precisely as I expected she would," replied Miss Lovell, 
^*8he introduced it apropos to nothing^, and told me that al- 
most the greatest satisfaction she had received in his acces- 
sion to the title, was derived from the certainty she now pos- 
soeed that he would be able to marry the person to whom he 
had for many years been attached — * a young woman of the 
very first rank, my dear,' said her ladyship, * whose mother 
woold not hear of George's pretensions while be was untitled 
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and withoat an adequate fortane — but now/ continued ahe, 
'all will go smoothly; and I think it is such an advantage to 
a man of George^s grade to marry — it settles him, gives mm t 
character and respectability, and by fixing him at home, makes 
him a better landlord, a better master, in short, a better mem- 
ber of society altoffetber.' *' 

^ Her ladyship has already mentioned some Duke*s daugh- 
ter to roe,** said Fanny, " ana as she talks of the highest rank, 
I concluded she means that ^" 

^ I suppose it must be the Katherine of whom she spoke to 
me in the carriage that night,'* said Erama. 

'*It matters little whom she means,'* replied Mrs. Har- 
bottle. 

" Yes, Fanny,** said Emma, " it does, because although Lady 
Frances talks in this way in order, perhaps, humanely, aufond, 
to destroy any hopes or expectations which she may fancy her 
flon's attentions to me, during his residence here, nave raised, 
it is painful for me to see the determination she has formed to 
lead or direct his inclinations into other channelB— he is fond- 
ly attached to his mother, and in all she says about his rank 
and station there is, independently of the interest and influence 
which she must have over him, so much truth and common 
sense, that I own I dread its efiect upon him when they 
meet" 

''But, my dear Emma, admitting the power," exclaimed 
Mis. Harbottle, '* of what avail can it bel — suppose even that 
he himself were conscious of the weight of his mother's argu- 
ments, and the plausibility of her propositions ; he has put it 
out of his power to yield to them — nay, he has done so, neither 
Mindly nor unequivocally — he has irrevocably declared him- 
self, and registered his declaration in the veiy first moment of 
his nobility, in order to prevent the possibility of the success 
of bis mother's persuasions or entreaties." 

"We shall see," said Miss Lovell: "to you, from whom I 
liave no secrets, I frankly admit, as I have admitted fiffy times 
before, that ray future happiness or misery is involved in the 
result of this attachment, and yet my own mind has been so 
trained to filial obedience, and I hold the duty of a child to a 
parent to be so superior to every other consideration, that it 
cuts me to the heart to think, that my only hope of comfort in 
this world is grounded upon a son's neglect of a mother*s in- 
junctions, and his disobedience of her commands." 

"My dear Emma," said Fanny, "we must not refine too 
much — ^nobody can deny the reason and justice of your views 
of parental authority, and filial concession ; but when a man 
has arrived at Lord Weybridge*s time of life, he eertainly is 
competent to form a judgment upon a point so distinctly and 
persooally interesting to himself, as marriage. A mother, to 
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be mire, would be justified in interpofiing advice if she saw a 
Bon Ttishiiiff into a connexion either disgraceful or imprudent; 
bat— ^" 

*^» — ^Ah ! my dearest Fanny," said Emma, "like all the rest 
ciihe world, we are too apt to shape circumstances to suit our 
own immediate case, and to view them only with our own 
eyes. Rely upon it, however amiable you think me, and how- 
ever worthy I may be of Lord Weybridge's good opinion inyour 
mind, the very case you have supposed exists; and Lady Fran- 
ces thinks that nothing could be more imprudent or more dis- 
graceful by way of connexion for her son, than his marrying a 
poor Parson's daughter." 

"Then she must be extremely silly." 

"No— proud perhaps, and perhaps not prouder of his title 
than of her son for himself alone; and it is natural^-call it 
weakness — it is natural — ^truth, and innocence, and virtue, and 
good conduct are not claims upon the aristocracy sufficiently 
strong to induce it to submit to an alliance so close as mar- 
riage — in every grade of society it is the same — suppose, in- 
stead of the attachment to George Sheringham, which I ad- 
mit, my afiections had been obtained by some one equally gifi- 
ed, equally good, perhaps in every pomt, excepting rank and 
station, would not my &ther have remonstrated, would he not 
have interposed hi o ■ " 

"'—Advice, I dare say," said Mrs. Harbottle, "which yoir 
would——" 

" — ^Implicitly have followed," interrupted Emma; "I should 
have felt it right to struggle with my feelings, and make them 
subservient to my duty — how then can 1 complain if George 
should act similarly?" 

" He cannot, Emma — it is too late," said Fanny. 

"Believe me no, my dearest Fanny," said Emma; "I am 
the only judge on that point ; I know the generous enthusiasm 
of his nature, the warmth of his heart, the generosity of his 
disposition; he has acted his part towards me nobly, and it be- 
comes me, if occasion call for it, to follow an example so ho- 
nourably afibrded me. If I can be satisfied, in my mind, that 
his marriage with me is to cause disunion between him and his 
mother, it will be my duty, my pride, to make the greatest sa- 
crifice a woman am make, and positively refllse my consent to 
a step which is to break the tics of nature, and separate a per 
rent from a child — I am resolved, Fanny." 

"I give you every credit, dearest girl," said Fanny, "for the 
exalted principle you possess; for its exercise I am sure there 
will be no occasion. 1 have no doubt the Lady Frances will, 
at first look grave, and even perhaps scold, but it will wear off 
— if »Ac love her son why mar his happiness — besides she her- 
self married for love." 
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**0b/' said Fanny, "that's no rule to go upon; persons in 
after life are never more lenient towards the fuUies of others 
because they have committed similar follies themselves in 
their youth. On the contrary, they profess a greater severitjr, 
on the ground that they have purchased experience, and m^ 
therefore, entitled to speak strongly. Besides which, although 
Lady Frances married for love — and hateful to me is the wo- 
man who marries for any thing else " 

This was one of those remarks which, in the warmth of elo- 
quence, sometimes are made in conversation and meant to be 
general; but which, now and then, unfortunately prove unin- 
tentionally, extremely personal. Fanny felt it---but she felt 
that Emma herself never thought of its application, and there- 
fore, as all well bred persons do, she considered the observa- 
tion as rather complimentary than not, seeing, that if Emma 
had imagined it possible for her friend to appropriate it to her 
own case, she would certainly not have made it. 

" She married a man of family, from whom her son obtains 
a peerage — ^this makes all the di&erence." 

" My dear child," said Fanny, " you make me quite angry, 
you are pleading against yourself, and anticipating results that 
may never happen. 

"They must happen," replied Emma; "the conversations of 
Lady Frances have quite prepared me for all that — I plead 
against myself because I endeavour not to buoy myself up with 
hopes and expectations, the failure of which would, if I did, 
make my fate more terrible. I have, however, marked out 
the line I shall take, and traced the course I shall pursue. I 
feel myself placed in a difficult position, but I put my trust in 
that which never yet has failed me, and rely upon it I will do 
my duty." 

Fanny, it must be confessed, was surprised and almost dis- 
appointed at the festidiousness which her hit friend exhibited 
upon this point Fanny's mind and disposition, pure and ex- 
cellent as they were, had never undergone that discipline to 
which Emma LovelFs had been subjected under the watchful 
tutelage of an anxious mother. Fanny had never received 
that advantage; and instead of the disinterested devotion 
which such a parent as Mrs. Lovell had been, instinctively 
feels for an only child, she had derived from a governess— ex- 
emplary of her class— the care and attention which money 
can purchase, and a conscientious discharge of duty can se- 
cure. The difference between the two courses of education 
it is needless to discuss. The one fitted its object for society 
adorned with every accomplishment, and regulated by every 
I^inciple of right, which tuition and precept can instil. The 
other trained its beloved pupil to the practical knowledge of 
every religious and social virtue, and transferred the piety and 
excellence of the parent to the fbnd and willing child. 
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what was the result? Fanny, tired of her governess, 
lome in which her father passed little of his time, ac- 
Harbottle^s offer— certainly not because she loved him 
lat entirety of affection — ^that genuineness of feeling — 
cclusive love, on which alone, when found, is raised a 
superstructure of happiness — ^but because she did not 
him, and did like the freedom and control which ^e 
:er of wife would devolve upon her, and because her 
ition of that character would take her &om the regular 
mewhat tiresome routine of walks, and drives, and din- 
te-'O'tete with Miss Gubbins, who was just sufficiently 
ed in life to regret the days that were past, rather than 
site with pleasure those that were to come. 
ie who marry without loving, and fancy that love will 
flerwards, are like sailors who put to sea in a gale of 
n the expectation of fine weather. Fanny's case was a 
r one, and involved many palliating and redeeming 
stances ; and above all, whatever might have been her 
ducements or provocations to unite herself to such a 
the Squire, she had so admirably conducted herself as 
that the greatest credit was due to her, more especially 
^ursc of her married life had been regulated rather by 
of duty, than prompted by a paramount feeling of af- 

lon^ the conversation of the two ladies might have 
led. It would be difficult to say, had not the entrance 
e "callers" put a period to it. Fanny, however, had 
d herself to dine with the Lovells at their usual early 
3 giving her more of Emma's society, without depriving 
ler of it; for the aunt, of whom we have already spoken, 
en away for a few days during their visit to Merring- 
id was not expected to return till late in that very 
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hat was proposed was performed, and Fanny returned 
n better spirits, and happier, in short, than she had 
r a long long while. The Squire had not arrived when 
Lched the Hall. He had no servant with him, except 
his under keepers, who had gone over to Colonel Brad- 
he night before with his gun. This man had already 
ack, and had reported to his superior, that the day's 
id been excellent, and that his master had outdone his 
mtdoings in shooting, and had told him, when he gave 
i gun, that he should foe home between twelve and one. 
IS about that time he returned. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Farewell to virtae*e peaceful timee. 
Soon will you stoop to act the Crimea 

Wliieh tbus you etoop to fear; 
Guilt follow! guilt : and where the train 
Benns with wrongs of sudi a stain, 

What horrors form the rear." 



AKsmnoKr 



'*Wbo^8 there ?^^ said Emma Lovell, suddenly awakened 
from her sleep by some one hastily knocking at her bed- 
chamber door very early in the morning — ^'* Who's there 1" 

** 'Tis I, dearest Emma," replied a voice, which she instantly 
recognised as Fanny's. 

It is needless to say how speedily the summons was obeyed. 
Fanny — pale as death, and trembling from head to fi)otr--tot- 
tered into the room, and sank almost lifeless on the bed. 

" In mercy's name tell me," said Emma, ** what has hap* 
pened. What brings you herel'* 

«« No — ^no," said funny, " never — ^never — ^you must not hear 
what I have to tell. Cfive me some water, dear — give me 
something to hinder me from dying at your feet Ruin — ^ruin 
and desolation have fallen upon us. I must see your father, 
Emma, as soon as possible — instantly, if I can — to him, to him 
alone can I confide my story, he must hear it." 

" But why am I excluded from your confidencel" 

** Ask me not, Emma — it must be so." 

** Has any thing happened to your husbandl" 

" Happened?" exclaimed Fanny, with a look of horror such 
as never yet had Emma seen upon her countenance — ** No- 
no— -nothing has happened. All I entreat — all I beg, is to see 
Mr. LovelL I know his early habits — he is no doubt upl" 

** You ^all see him instantly," said his daughter. ** But am 
I to know nothing morel" 

*♦ You will know all too soon," said Fannjr. «• Only let in« 
see your fiither^confide in him-— consult him, and act upoa 
his advice. Oh ! Emma, Emma, into the house I have just left 
never— ^never more can I eater." 
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^ My dearest friend, calm youreelC*' 

** I shall be better—calmer— quite myself— after I have re- 
lived my heart of the horror which oppresses it Oh ! Charles, 
■Charles — ^" 

Here her utterance was stopped, till her agony was allevi^ 
^ted by a flood of tears. Emma was terrified— her mind was 
prepared for something dreadful ; but all this agitation — ^the re- 
solution never to return to her home and her husband, coupled 
with the name of Charles, disarmed — unnerved her — and she 
determined to accelerate the interview which Fanny seemed 
» anxious to have with her venerable parent To him, thought 
Bmma, she is willing to reveal some horrid history — to him 
ihe dare not communicate that, which I may not hereafter 
lear; to me, presuming upon our friendship, upon the afiection 
he knows I bear her, she might intrust some secret which I 
[are not keep, or ask some confidence I may not grant 

Hurrying, therefore, to her dressing-room, Emma tiirew on 
ler rohe de chambre^ and flew, rather than ran down stairs, to 
ler fiither's door, to communicate the unexpected arrival (£ 
ifrs. Harbottle, and the urgency of her desire to see him. 
Ul was as it should be. Lovell had been up and dressed al- 
eady more than an hour, and he desired Emma to bring Fan- 
ly to him in his own little library. 

When Emma returned to her room, she found Fanny kneel- 
ig at the foot of the bed, in the act of prayer; but so wild was 
er look, so incoherent were her expressions, that she could 
ot endure the spectacle presented to her eyes. Question her 
he dare not, lest she should hear, as she sadly anticipated, the 
isclosure of some event which, perhaps, might for ever sepa- 
ate her from her much-loved friend. 

** My father will see you now, dearest Fanny," said Enmia. 

" Thank God for thatP'* sobbed the wretched woman. 

" Lean on me," said Emma. " Come to him — come." 

" Oh !" said Fanny, as she passed along, " what a contrast 
loes this house of piety and virtue afford, to that which yester- 
lay was mine!" 

Again were Emma's ears stung by an observation which 
lointed, as she felt, but too clearly to the nature of the calamity 
ivhich she dreaded. 

** Come, come," said Emma; — and leaning on her friend's 
irm, the half dead Fanny reached the library without uttering 
L syllable. She threw herself into a chair, and covering her 
ace with her hands — burst into a flood of tears — ^nobody spoke. 
!i0vell felt that it was best to let her grief have way; and 
Smma, adown whose pale cheeks the tears were also stream- 
ag, stood by her friend, and cast upon her a look of wonder- 
oent and pity, not unmingled with fear for her discretion. 

After a minute or two we raised her head— her eyes ftust- 
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ened themselves apon the pious master of the house, and agais 
she relapsed into her former excess of grief 

** I cannot— cannot speak it,'* — sobbed the ui&appy woman^ 
« Where is Emmal" 

'* Here, dear,*' said Miss Lovell. 

" You must go— Emma, dearest, you must leave us," said 
Fanny. ** On^--only person must hear it— and that cme must 
be your father. That alone can save me — save me from hor- 
ror — from myself— from madness." 

Lovell motioned for Emma to leave the room^ She obeyed, 
but as she parted with the fevered hand of Fanny, she kissed 
her forehead, and inwardly feared she had done so for the last 
time. 

When they were alone, Fanny's first precaution was to be 
assured that it was impossible for human ear to catch the sound 
of her voice. Her trepidation was such, that with difficulty 
could she make herself intelligible. Their interview lasted 
upwards c^an hour. What transpired while it endured, it is 
not for any person, except the parties concerned in it, to know. 
Fanny unburdened her oppressed spirit; and when she came 
forth from the library, leading Mr. Lovell into the breakfast- 
room, (for during the last few weeks he had regained sufficient 
use of nis limbs to move, with assistance, from one apartment 
to another,) calmness and resignation were painted on her 
countenance, such as could not have rested there, had Emma's 
apprehensions been justified; besides, to see her thus associated 
with her parent, and led by him into their family circle, at once 
convinced, and soothed and charmed her. She scarcely anti- 
cipated the events which were so speedily to follow. 

Fanny endeavoured to rally her spirits sufficiently to sit at 
the table while the family breakfast was in progress; but the 
efi^ort was too much, and she quitted the room, and went to 
Emma's boudoir, where she entreated to be left alone: and as 
she left the parlour, her words to Lovell were — " For all the 
rest, my best of friends, I trust to you." 

" What is the meaning of all this]" said Emma, when she 
returned; " am / really not to know?" 

"Eventually, Emma, you will — you must know all," said 
Lovell; " but when I tell you that for your friend's sake I am 
going not only to make one of the greatest sacrifices that can 
be made by me, but that I am going to ask a sacrifice of you, 
being unable, at the present moment, to tell you my motives 
for such a course, you will, perhaps, be more discontented stilL 
— In general terms, I can explain the principle upon which I 
act — to your own good sense, and your reliance upon my good 
judgment — putting any thing like parental control at the mo- 
ment out of the question — ^I trust for your seeking no farther. 

" You have only to express your wishes, sir," said Emma* 
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** My dearest child, I know it," said Lovell. " Now hear me. 
You already know that our poor afflicted friend has quitted her 
home, and the protection of her husband. Why she has done 
so, it is impossible you should know — it is impossible that any 
body should know. Her reasons are unanswerable — ^her mo- 
tives unimpeachable; but such is the world, that though she be 
excellent and exemplary in every relation of life, the step she 
has taken, unless she be publicly and evidently supported in it, 
ruins her eternally. If it were practicable for her to remain in 
Binfbrd, this house should be her home; but that is impossible. 
The sacrifice I myself am about, for her sake, to make, is that 
of your society for a short time. The sacrifice I ask you to 
make to friendship, and the happiness and respectability of 
your friend is, that you should be her companion in a Journey 
which she proposes to begin immediately, to visit an aunt in 
the west of England, whom she has never seen since she was a 
child, and who has not visited London for upwards of forty 
years." 

** Me! — I take a journey !" said Emma— all her thoughts in- 
stantly reverting to the one anxiously looked-for event, that of 
Lord Weybridge's arrival at Binford. 

^ I told you I should ask, as well as make a sacrifice," said 
Lovell; ''but the moment I had assured myself that nothing 
else could save our friend, I resolved on performing my share 
of the duty; I think I shall find no difficulty in persuading 
you to accomplish yoursy 

" Let me but feel it a duty, sir," said Emma, " and this in- 
stant I am ready lo undertake whatever you wish." 

" It is a matter of duty, Emma," said Lovell; "for I require 
it of you: but as I am sure your feelings of friendship for our 
poor friend are warm and enthusiastic, when I tell you that the 
step I suggest will ensure her respectability, and, no doubt, an 
afi^ectionate reception at the house of her relation, and that no- 
thing else, as I see it, can avert a ruin so complete and tremen- 
dous in all its consequences, that I dare not contemplate it — 
I do think—" 

•* Think !" interrupted Emma ; " do not think — ^be certain, fii- 
ther. Sanctioned by your approbation, strengthened by your 
support, I would traverse the world for Fanny's sake. And, 
oh, my dearest sir!" continued she, " what a weight of pain 
and doubt you have, by those few words, lifted from my heart: 
knowing the fallibility of our nature, and aware of the trials to 
which my suffering friend has constantly been subject, I dread- 
ed—" 

" —Dread nothing, Emma," said Lovell, " afler what T have 
suggested as the course of conduct for you to pursue, your con- 
fidence in Fanny may be as unbounded as your reliance is on 
me. 8he is, she must be miserable; but she is excellent in all 
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ber views, in all her thoughts. Even at a moment when eveiy 
passion and feeling, to which human nature is liable, hajs been 
called into action, her conduct is above praise. One conditi(» 
of the journey is, that it must be begun immediately — in an 
hour — in short, before Mr. Harbottle returns home." 

** Is he not aware " 

" Hush ! — ^no questions, my child," interrupted Lovell. "In 
my carriage, with your maid, and one of my servants, you must 
undertake the expedition. From the Hall, Fanny will neither 
take servants, nor any thing that ever has been in it. She goes 
— not for a transient visit, but for ever." 

" For ever !" 

"Ay, for ever," said Lovell; "and with my sanction, and 
under my advice ^*' 

" But her husband " 

"Him I shall see after your departure," said Lovell; "and 
him I will brin^ to the opinion which I at present hold: but as 
you know that 1 should never deny you any information, which- 
with safety I could impart to you, so you will be satisfied with this 
assertion: and let me entreat of you — that is, if you undertake 
this extraordinary journey — that, during its progress, you will 
not press Fanny upon any subject at all connected with her 
departure from home. The less she tells you, the better for 
both of you." 

" My dearest father," said Emma, in tears, and ready to fall 
at his feet, " pardon me — pray, pardon me — doubt you who 
could — and how, of all created beings, D but one question do 
answer me. I am sure — quite sure — that our dear Fanny is 
right — ^tbat something terrible has happened — some dreadful 
quarrel between her and her husband : — and I have no doubt, 
no doubt, dear father, that she has been ill treated, and will be 
eventually justified in all she does. But do, do tell me, if I 
may know it, is Charles Harvey in any degree " 

" Emma," said Lovell, " never name his name to her " 

" — I should not have named it now, but that she called on 
it unconsciously when up-stairs, and " 

"Hush! hush! hush!" said Lovell; "if she unconsciously 
called upon his name, notice it not — neither to her nor to any 
one else. She must have wandered — she must have been 
dreaming. Dismiss him from your thoughts, my child : above 
all, keep his name from your lips during your progress. Re- 
member, if she speak of him, if she tell you all that / know^ 
listen, but urge her not — I have advised her to keep her story 
secret from all but the one to whom it was necessary she should 
confide it It is a dreadful history, Emma ; and you are better 
without a knowledge of it She, being sincere, as I know she 
is^ had better not confide it even to you. Thus much, if, as I 
know you do, you vcdue her happiness dearly, you may tell her* 
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whenever she evinces a disposition to admit you into her con- 
fidence. I repeat to you, that I have advised her not to tell 
even you. Having said this, I leave you together, secure in 
the virtue and forbearance of the one, and in the exemplary 
principle and devotion of the other. Go your way together — 
press her to your bosom when you meet again, and say your 
&ther has told you, adoring you as he does, that you are worthy 
to be friends eternally." 

This was a trial for female curiosity, far and away beyond 
the natural interest, which Emma really felt for her friend — 
she had quitted her home and husband ybr ever; in her mental 
wanderings she had called upon the name of the man whose 
name ha<J been not agreeably associated with hers — that name 
was never to be mentioned to her — ^and yet she was blameless 
— and even upon the strength of her separation from her hus- 
band, rendered, as her father had told her, more worthy than 
ever of being the friend of his darling daughter — this was a 
mystery. 

And poor Fanny. Oh ! that we dare contemplate the state 
of her mind. Oh! that we might enter into all those generous, 
kindly, womanly feelings, by which the suffering angel was 
actuated — no one who did not know what had occurred, could 
even imagine the extent of her sufferings — ^yet how beautiful 
is the security of religion; how cheering, how charming the 
feeling of admiration for the piety of others, to which our 
smaller pretensions dare not with confidence aspire. 

In her own mansion, the scene of wealth, of gaiety, of dissi- 
pation, and once of happiness, her mind was distracted ; she 
was fevered, agitated, tormented ; her heart anxiously beating 
and almost bursting till she made a disclosure of circumstances 
the most appalling and distressing — distressing in every point 
of view ; and in the midst of this tremendous whirl of feeling and 
passion and horror, for there was horror mingled in it, she fled 
to Lovell, and in the house of that excellent man, strengthened 
by his support, cheered by his exhortations, and soothed by his 
condolence, she rested her aching head upon the sofa in Em- 
ma's room, and even slept awhile. Such is the tranquil secu- 
rity with which the slumber of the erring sinner is blessed be- 
neath the roof of the truly pious man of God. 

No time, it appeared, was to be lost before the departure of 
the ladies upon this most extraordinary pilgrimage to Somer- 
setshire. Lovell's carriage, which seldom saw the light, but 
which luckily had conveyed him and his child to Merringham 
the preceding week, was sooner ready for service than it would 
have been, if he had not made that excursion. At other perfois, 
sundry of the gallinaceous breed of birds were in the habit of 
using the outside of it as a resting or roosting-place, they be- 
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ing enabled by certain dikpidatkms m the coach*hou8e to 
make good a *^ settlement*' thereupon. 

Difficulties seemed to vanish before the required exertions of 
the establishment, like Alpine snow before the acid of IhnnH- 
car*s son, and in less than an hour the travelling chariot of the 
reverend Rector might have been seen rolling away from the 
Rectoiy door, containing Fann^ and Emma inside, bearing 
also Miss Stevens, Emma's maid, and Wilson, the Rector's 
servant, without Lovell bade them an afiectionate adieu, and 
away they went 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
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A crowd of tbonghts 



Doubting, diieordant, tumult in my Inreaat, 
Unsettling my resolves — what should 1 thinki 
Suspicion may inquire, but must not Judge.*' 

IfALttT. 



When one is engaged simultaneously in three different pur- 
suits, the appropriation of time is somewhat difficult, and at the 
present moment, having a good deal to say to the reader, I can 
hardly decide, whether to carry him to London to the, hotel, 
which has the honour of numbering the Right Honourable 
Lord Weybridge amongst its distinguished inmates, or take 
him to Dale Cottage, whose humble thatch has the superemi- 
nent gratification of covering the aristocratic head of Lady 
FVances Sheringham, seat him in the carriage ^^bodkinized 
between the two fair ladies travelling rapidly westward, or 
bring him tete-a-tete with the Reverend Mr. Lovell in the Rec« 
tory, and so let him hear the repetition of the very extraordi- 
nary and important conversation which took place shortly after 
Fanny's departure between that Reverend gentleman and the 
Squire. 

According to the order of things by which the world is re* 
gulated and arranged, the peer should precede— but 

** When a lady's in the case. 
All other things of course give place.'* 

And accordingly we will first endeavour to find out the 
subject of Mrs. Harbottle's travelling dialogue withher fair and 
devoted friend. 

It may easily be imagined, that after having taken so de- 
cisive a step as quitting her father's house at a moment's notice, 
to tmdertake a long journey with an abdicating wife, Emma's 
anxiety to hear the real cause of such a measure explained was 
not little. She was assured by the manner in which her excel** 
lent parent had urged her to accompany Mrs. Harbottle, that it 
was right and just that ^he should do so, and it was ftom no feel*^ 
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in^ of apprehension, as to the appearance, such a proceeding 
might have in the eyes of the world — of Binford, that her desire 
fi>r, ** farther particuhtrs " was excited, but she really longed 
to know for the mere pleasure of knowing, and for the satis- 
fiiction of feeling that she was entirely trusted. 

Indeed, considering all things, she felt that it was no more 
than her right to be mformed upon every point connected with 
the separation to the propriety and necessity of which she 
had — ^under command — ^lent the whole weight of her character 
and countenance, — ^but however just Emma's feelings might 
have been, and however undeniable her claim upon Fanny for 
an entire and implicit confidence, she was not destined to be sa- 
tiisfied during their expedition* 

Three ^ ^urtimes during the morning, she had endeavoured 
to break the ice, but Fanny, who for hours was absorbed in 
the deepest griefj relieved only by bursts of tears, uniformly 
checked that disposition to inquire which she saw gradually 
increasing on the part of her companion. At length Emma 
having permitted her friend to indulge in her fruitless sorrow, 
ventured again to urge her to give her only the outline of the 
circumstances which had occurred, and which had conspired 
80 suddenly to induce the desperate step she had taken. 

** Emma," said F^mny, " I am perfectly conscious, that you 
who have made such a sacrifice for my wel&re and hap- 
piness — a sacrifice for which no gratitude of mine — no, not 
the devotion of a whole life to your service could compen- 
sate, are fully entitled to hear every circumstance connected 
with our journey; but when 1 declare to you that nothing but 
horror and destruction could result from the disclosure of any 
part of the occurrences of last night, I am sure you will place 
so much confidence in me as not to press me to detail them — 
or, even to allude to them." 

" My father knows them," said Emma. 

** It was absolutely necessary that some one person should be 
in possession of them," said Fanny, " else I could not have jus- 
tified my present conduct—your father, by his age — his cha- 
racter — his profession — by all his virtues — and all his tender- 
ness to error — was the only being I could select for the de- 
pository of my dreadful secret — a second confidence would 
be ruinous." 

" But surely, dearest Fanny," said Emma, " if my father 
knows the secret, you do not imagine that he will not some 
day tell me what it is." 

" The day," said Fanny, " may — ^must come when it may 
be told — ^but better it be for ever buried in oblivion — ^from these 
lips never syllable shall be uttered connected with it I have 
■eparated from my husband on account o^ incompatibility of 
temper^<»yoar father justifies the view I have taken of the case^ 
ftnd as a proof that he does so, and as a pledge to the world of 
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my propriety and innocence in the separation, hSbrds me the 
friendship and 49ociety of his dear and exemplary daughter. 
The world — if any of the world should trouble themselves to 
talk or think about me — dare not whisper a syllable to my 
prejudice. That they should be equally tender to my husband's 
character I sincerely wish — we are parted — ^there is the simple 
fiict — and — ^I repeat the words — ^from incompatibility of tem- 
per." 

Fanny was scarcely able to maintain her firmness during 
this attempt at rallying her spirits, and asserting her fearless- 
ness and independence of the world, and at its conclusion 
again burst into an agony of tears. 

*' But," said Emma, recurring to the subject with a perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause — as soon as Fanny was 
somewhat recovered — ** but surely some other form or cere- 
mony is necessary to efiect a separation so entire as you pro- 
pose, between a married couple, than the mere will of the 
wife. Mr. Harbottle may — and will, I dare say, follow and 
claim you from your aunt, and" — 

" No, no, Emma, not he," said Fanny. 

^ I am sure, Fanny," said Emma, ** that with all his faults, 
and all his irritability — he is devotedly attached to you — proud 
of you — and unless something which it is impossible for me 
to imagine has happened 

" There has, there has," interrupted Fanny, wildly — " my 
dearest child there has — he never will follow me — he never 
will see me more — ^he will learn to hate me — and — there an 
end—" 

^ Now," continued Emma, who in her heart wished to lead 
her companion into a train of conversation whence she might 
discover some faint glimmering of hope that an eventual re- 
conciliation between her and her husband might take place— 
" in all those brusqueries of his, about Charles Harvey-r ^*' 

"Oh, mercy, mercy, mercy!" exclaimed Fanny, with a 
wildness in her eyes such as Emma had never yet seen — 
** Spare me — spare me that — ^never — never repeat that name 
—oh, Emma — ^Harvey — ^Harvey — Harvey." 

Again she relapsed into her former state of wretchedness, 
leavmef Miss Lovell considerably more surprised than satisfied 
with the talismanic efiect which the name of Harvey evident- 
ly had upon her companion. It was clear to her that the sus- 
picion which she had all along entertained, that the preceding 
night's quarrel between the Squire and his lady originated in 
fiome observation about her conduct towards Charles, was cor- 
rect, but she was not prepared to find the lady so violently af^ 
fected by the mere mention of the name of a man, for whom 
she had to herself only a few days before, denied any thing 
like an indiscreet affection, at the moment of all others when 
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she was anxiously vindicating her separation from ber hus- 
band, on the ground of her own propriety and virtue. 

Surely, thought Emma, while Iimny still lay absorbed in 
her misery — surely she could not have seen Charles Haryey-^ 
he could not have visited Binford in her husband's absence- 
even if he had ventured upon conduct so imprudent and im- 
proper after what has passed, she would not have admitted a 
visit from him — ^besides, she was at the Rectory until late in 
the evening — it was, therefore, impossible — and so it seemed 
— and most impossible of all, because the Rector would not 
have considered a quarrel with Harbottle upon such a subject, 
a justifiable ground for his wife's abandonment of him. 

''Emma," said Fanny, some time afterwards, faintly and 
fearfully, "have I been wandering — talking idlyl have I 
named names — spoken of persons I — I surely have been 
dreaming — I feel sick and weary — ^my head is splitting." 

To Emma, it appeared that Fanny was growing delirious— 
the agony of her mind was visible in the impassioned expres- 
sion of her countenance, and it was evident that rest was ab> 
solutely necessary for her. Emma proposed that they should 
stay the remainder of the day, and sleep at the next stage, if 
the inn promised such accommodation as they might ap- 
prove of. Her proposition to that effect was received by Fan- 
ny with complacency, and the observation which she made 
in givinff her assent, " that now, all places in the world were 
alike to her," from its character, and the tone in which it was 
delivered, increased, rather than diminished' the apprehension 
which had latterly been growing in Emma's mind — that Fan- 
ny had not confided the truth, or if the trutli, not the whole 
truth of the cause of the quarrel, to her father. 

How could such an ungenerous suspicion haunt an innocent 
mind ? the reader will naturally ask. But let him consider 
the circumstances, and the doubt which hung over Emma, 
will be found to be extremely natural : Fanny had made her a 
confidant in matters connected with this very Charles Har- 
vey, of a nature as delicate as they well could be, and still 
maintain the character of honour and propriety. In the very 
anxiety she had evinced for his departure, she certainly ad- 
mitted that she was conscious of some influence which he had 
over her feelings, and however right and proper the decision 
at which she arrived might have been, the very fact of itx 
having been called for, marked a very strong distinction be- 
tween her feelings towards Charles, and those which she en- 
tertained towards the other numerous visiters at the Hall, 
amongst whom, including Harvey, she should have made no 
distinction whatever. 

It tamed out that the inn at which they were next to 
change^ was one of the most comfortable in Eingland. I have 
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jons for not naming it, for that might lead to discoveries 
[ am not over-desirous to have made ; but it was an inn 
scale of accommodation of the Fountains, at Canterbu- 
Rose, at Sittingbourn ; the Castle, at Marlborough ; or 
3ugb, at Cheltenham. Every comfort was in actual 
ss, as if the travellers had been waited and watched 
d Emma found herself, at six o'clock in the afternoon, 
d with her suffering friend in a home, made so at the 
t notice, endeavouring, by every exertion in her power, 
x)rt her companion; never, however, I must admits 
sight of the hope of soothing her into a more commu- 
3 state of mind than that in which she actually appeared 

isely at the same moment Lord Weybridge in Londcm, 
already with the honey of flattery with which he had 
lost plenteously besmeared from every imaginable 
, was writing and despatching a letter to his lady-mo- 
mouncing his intention of visiting Binford on the foK 
Thursday — making her the ofier of accompanying him 
risit to Worcestershire and desiring, in the most cor- 
nner, to be remembered to all her friends at Binford, 
kindness he should never forget, &c. &c. &.c. 
le same post he wrote to Charles Harvey, to communi* 
lat he had written to his mother, upon the subject of 
t, and announcing to him his intention of being at Ulls- 
Wednesday evening, if by so doing he could have the 
e of his company at dinner there, in order that they 
snjoy a little sympathetic conversation, and that Wey* 
might judge how far his friend's reason, morality and 
)hy had overcome his mis-directed affection for Mrs. 
;le. 

e he sealed and despatched, and then proceeded to 
reparations for dinner, at which he expected a friend 
>nd of his own — who was his friend when he neither 
rd Weybridge, nor expected to be Lord Weybridge — 
surgeon, who had been his messmate in the ward-room 
flag-ship in India— one Dr. MacGropus — ^for whom he 
warmest esteem and affection, and with whom he con- 
quarrelled whenever they met, and as regularly be- 
iends when they met again. He had a high opinion of 
iter's judgment; a CTeat. respect for his honour and 
e; upon him he devolved very much of his confidence, 
n him derived very much counsel, upon his aocession 
[tie, at which period the Doctor, retired from the ser- 
IS laid up in oixlinary somewhere in the neighbourhood 
Tew Road. 

Doctor had his peculiarities. They generally amused 
, and sometimes provoked him. In the first place^ the 
L 15 
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Doctor uniformly differed in opinion with every body rotmd 
him. Shape the question how you might, he always contrived 
to take a different view c^it from every body else. He always 
met every assertion made with a plump negative, and lastly, 
which to a fluent fellow like George, who loved to tell a story, 
and tell it in his own way, was most provoking: he had a mode 
of stopping a narrative, however interesting it might be in its 
nature, however important in its character, by ^^ quenfing!^ 
the smallest possible details connected with it However, as 
he is coming to dinner, his little peculiarities will show them' 
selves; for tiie fact of George's elevation to the peerage had 
not produced the slightest effect \xyfxk the Doctor's conduct 
and conversation. 

As an oficer, he was skilful to admiration, and brave to he* 
roisra, as a companion, he must speak for himselfl 

** Well, now,'* said the Doctor, " tell me, are you much hap' 
pier, with all these fine things and fine peo]de about you, than 
you were in the old craft in ludial" 

" Yes," said Lord Weybridge, '^ I am. My increased for- 
tune will increase my means of doing good, and, above all, 
Doctor, it will enable mo to marry accoiSing to my inclina- 
tions." 

** Oh," said MacGopus, " you are going to marry ! What 
will our lady-mother say to thati" 

" Give her consent," replied George. •* Not that it is abso- 
lutely necessary ^" 

** Who is the girir 

" The only child of Mr. Lovell, the Rector of Binford." 

'' Oh ! a Parson's daughter !" said MacGopus, cramming 
a huge load of snuff up his nostrils: **that won't do." 

" It will do," said Lord Weybridge. 

" It won't," said MacGopus. " If you marry beneath your- 
self, you'll break your mother's heart" 

" If I don't marry Emma Lovell, it will break my own." 

" Stuff!" said MacGopus, " hearts never break. How should 
they? Nonsense ! No, no ; don't think of the Domino's daugh- 



ter." 



V 



" When I cease to think of her, may ^" 

"Pooh, pooh!" interrupted the Doctor, "make no profes- 
sions ; take no oaths : the wind toUl change, whether you like 
it or not You'll forget her now you're a lord." 

" There you mistake me." 

" Not I. I know human nature. What's good for a half- 
pay commander won't do for a peer of the realm." 

« Well, 1 start for Binford on Friday." 

" What's Binford 1" said MacGopus. 

"I told you just now," said Lord Weybridge: "the place 
x>f which Emma's father is Rector — and where my mother h«* 
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tertablisked hei8el£ I consider that journey as the deciding 
^me of my llfe.*^ 

** Pah!" said the Doctor: takincr more snuff. 

** I shall start Friday momiBg. 

**Stop a minute: why Friday? Never start on Fridays. 
Ships never do, if one can help it If they do, they are lost 
Well, go on "^ 

** Saturday then, if you like. I shall order the britscha to 
the door at ^" 

^•Whatisabritschar 

*• The name of the carriage, and ^ 

" Unde derivaturf' 

^ Oh ! don't worry me about such infernal nonsense. Lis- 
ten. I shall start about seven, and so get to Oxford about 
ludApast twelve.'* 

•* Quere now, why do you go through Oxford V 

" Why — why — because 'tis the nearest road, and—" 

^ Stop a minute, University College is the ddest college at 
Oxford, isn't it^ 

" I don't know ; I don't care. Will you hear mel From 
Oxford I TOt to Chrael-House, through Woodstock ^" 

"Ay, iknow Woodstock," said MacGopus. "Let's see. 
Blenheim was bulk in——" 

" The deuce take Blenheim. Let me tell you my plan." 

"Ah, well; give ussome wine, my lord." 

"I don't mean, however, to get to Binford till the next 
day." 

" Quere now : what's Binford?" said the Doctor. 

"Why, I have told you fifty times everyday; the place 
where our cottage is, and—" 

"Oh! I know. What did you say the Parson's name 
was?" 

" Lovell." 

" Ah, well, go on." 

" Because,*' continued Lord Weybridge, with an ardour ill 
adapted for the reception of the perpetual checks interposed 
by his inquisitive and methodical companion, " I shall, I dare 
say, meet at UUsford with ^" 

"Ullsford! quere 1" 

" No. Hang your queries. Ullsford is the stage but one 
before Binford." 

" And Binford, jou said ^" 

" Pooh! yes, fifty times. I say, at Ullsford I shall meet an 
excellent fellow, a friend of mine, Charles Harvey " 

" Harvey !" said MacGropus. " Ah, fish-sauce, meditations, 
circulation of the blood. Who is Harvey, my lord 1" 

** A particul9X friend of mine, for whom I have the highest 
regwd," 
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** Have you known him longl" 

** Ever since we went to Binford." 

*' Ah ! Binford ! Binford is the place where your mother s 
cottage is — is not it 1" 

" Why, yes, to be sure it is." 

** Where the Parson livesl" 

" Yes." 

<» What d'ye call his daughter T" 

" Emma." 

" Emma ! — ^you'll never marry Aer." 

" But I will, Doctor." 

" You never will. There'll be Old Nick to pay, if you try 
it." 

** So you said just now ; but I am resolved.'* 

" Ah, you think so." 

"Think so! — Why you'll drive me mad. If 1 think so, I 
mean so— and thinking s o - " 

** You never will." 

" Mercy on me ! — ^How provoking you are ! Harbottle hiiih 
self is not half so tormenting." 

" Quere now — who's Harbottle 1" 

♦* I told you yesterday — ^the Squire at Binford ^" 

"Binford!— Oh, ah." 

" Now, do contrive to recollect; or, if you don't recollect, 
don't try to learn the name of any thing." 

" How should I know about your Harbottles V 

" Of course not; but you can, at least, remember names." 

" It seems, I cannot Well !" — 

** Well ! Nothing is well. You never attend to what a man 
says to you." 

" Then why do you talk to me)" said MacGopus^ giving his 
lordship an arch look, expressive of his own consciousness, that 
the peer prized him highly, even while abusing him for his love 
of minutice. " I was always the same ; it is not because you 
are changed that I can alter,^-! am off. When you, I mean 
when your lordship wants me again, send. You know where 
I live. If you don't send I shan't come. I'm not company for 
a man in love; but Emma, you shall never marry; at least, 
w*ith my consent" 

" Your consent!" exclaimed I^ord Weybridge^ " who, in the 
name of all absurdity, ever thought of asking your consent 1" 

" Why you," said MacGropus, " when you were a youngster, 
you never did any thing without my consent, and many a mast- 
heading I have saved you, my fine fellow; rely upon it, you 
had better stick to my advice now. I have no interest in what 
I say — ^I want nodding of you, and although I might have called 
to wish you joy of your elevation, if it be a thing to congratulate 
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you upon, I never should have sought you, if you had not sought 
me." 

** All this I admit," said Greorge: '* I admit a thousand obliga- 
tions, to you — but you are deucedly provoking, and that's tiie 
truth of it — as for my elevation of which you speak, the acci- 
dental circumstance " 

** What do you call an accidental circumstance?" said Mac- 
Gopus: "a lubberly trick of a landsman's sailing-boat — a yacht 
of ninety tons, could not find sea room in the Mediterranean. 
Ay de mi! as the Spaniards say, what odd notions some people 
have of pleasure." 

" Think of Crabshaw's escape !" 

" Ah !" said MacGopus, " who's Crabshaw 1" 

** Why, I told you, the tutor." 

"Ah! I recollect," said MacGopus. **Now, what does a 
tutor of that sort get by way of salary 1" 

" How should I know." 

" Ask your firiend the Parson — at — what's the name of the 
place — at — ^" 

*• Oh, the d — ^l!" said Greorge; " you are enough to drive a 
man mad." 

** I will not endanger your lordship's intellects," said the doc- 
tor; "good night You are going out of town. When you 
return, you know where to hear of me; but, take my advice, 
get rid of this Miss — whatever her name is, as fest as you 
can.** 

" Never, never, never!" said Lord Weybridge. 

'* That's a long time to wait," said MacGopus. " Farewell ; 
good night." 

Saying' which, the lofly monitor retired, much after the 
fashion <h John Kemble (whom he greatly resembled in coun< 
tenance and features) making an exit; leaving Lord Weybridge 
in a state of fever, brought on by impatience of his friend's anx- 
iety for particulars, and an apprehension that he had ofifended 
him by his exhibition of it 

It was now Wednesday evening, and Lord Weybridge 
had begun to count the hours until he should start for the Rec- 
tory ; little dreaming or suspecting what had occurred in the 
village, so entirely to disorganize his plans and arrangements. 
We will leave him, until the arrival of the post the next morn- 
ing puts him in posse)ssion of several facts; some of which are 
already known to the readers, and of certain others, which are 
not.* 

15* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



-" How strangely am I tempted 



With opportunity, which like a sudden gust 
Has swelled my calmer thoughts into a tempest : 
—Accursed opportunity I**— 

Biinuic. 



LovELL had taken, or rather sanctioned a most important 
step in his daughter's career through life; so important, a» 
Emma herself considered it, that she could by no means ac- 
count for his conduct But Lovell had yet a duty to perform 
connected with that step which, be it never forgotten, had for 
its object, under his auspices, to *' put asunder those whom God 
had put together;" and which if not more important, was in- 
finitely more difficult 

He was aware, that when Fanny had— 4he moment that the 
Squire quitted the Hall, early in the morning, with the pro- 
fessed object of returning to Colonel Bradfield's for another day's 
shooting •— <[uitted it also eternally, she had left a note addressed 
to her nusband, containing the fbllowing few but important 
words: 

** I have quitted Binfbrd for ever. To Mr. Lovell I refer 
you for all farther information about me. 

F. H." 

This was all — ^the measure was decisive — its announcement 
brief Mr. Lovell felt the extent of responsibility which was 
left upon his shoulders. If he had difiered in the view which 
Mrs. Harbottle took of the state of circumstances, his task 
would have been less difficult; for she was resolved to go, at all 
hazards and at all perils. The moment, however, that he 
marked his approbation of her decision, by sending his daughter 
as her companion, he incurred the entire responsibility of an 
adviser; and invalid as he was, and unaccustomed to coo- 
troversiftl discussions, he felt an internal confidence and even 
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L constitutional strength which he was sure would enable him 
to vindicate the line he had taken. 

Harbottle, however, was not destined to wait until his return 
in the evening for the receipt of his wife's note. Hollis, the 
faithful and active, convinced by his mistress's early departure* 
her hurried manner, her neglect of Devon's services, and other 
trifling incidents, which to persons of watchful and suspicious 
minds, are '* confirmations strong as proof of holy writ,'* that 
something more than ordinary was about to happen, sent off 
the note she had left by a special messenger to the Colonel's, 
with orders to find his master wherever he might be shooting. 

The messenger proceeded as directed; but when he arrived 
at Colonel Bradfield's, a spectacle far different from one c^joy or 
felicity presented itself! 

It appeared, that late in the day preceding, and just as the 
party at Colonel Bradfield's was shooting Uieir way home, they 
fell in with Charles Harvey, who, the reader, will recollect, 
was staying at Mordaunt's, within four miles of Bradfield's 
house. His appearance was quite a surprise, and an agreeable 
one to all of the party except Harbottle; however, Bradfield 
and all his party insisted upon it that he should dine with them; 
Mordaunt they knew was gone to town on business, and as 
they were only men Charles need not care about dress — and 
Harbottle did not dress — and none of them would dress — and 
he could just as well ride home after dinner as before. Har- 
vey assented. Harvey and Harbottle met — Harvey felt awkward 
— why, he could scarcely tell — so did Harbottle; but the awk- 
wardness displayed itself rather to their own consciences than 
to the observation of the company, and the day passed off ad- 
mirably. 

When they broke up, Harbottle rode home, and as we know 
arrived in safety. So rode Harvey; but to the infinite horror 
of the assembled party at Bradfield's, at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, news was brought that his body had been found, with that 
of the horse on which he rode, dead (the latter, dashed almost 
to pieces) at the bottom of a gravel pit, in the middle of Brou- 
st^id Common; a pit which had been recently opened and dug, 
and of which, consequently, even he who knew the countiy 
well, was not aware — 

The lamentations which this melancholy intelligence created 
were genera], and it is scarcely necessary to add that however 
keen Sie different members of the party were for the sport of 
shooting, an accident so dreadful in its results put a stop to 
their proceedings. The bodv of the unfortunate gentleman 
had been removed to the Half-moon, a public house on the road 
to Broustead, and a coroner's jury was summoned to hold an 
inquest on it the following morning. 

To rooralijse vpon the uncertainty of life, or enlarge upon 
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the precarioognesB of existence, would be neither new,iM»rmtiiii 
place edifying; hot the efiect produced upon the company of 
which, in high he&lth and spurits, this agreeable and acoom- 
pliahed voung man, had not twelve hours before made ote,by 
the intelligence, may easily be imagined; even Harbottle^wbo 
with feelings of jealousy rankling in his breast, had leaiaedto 
hate his society, and fear his i^uence while alive, appeared 
overcome by the event, and tears, av! tears were seen toioll 
down his iron cheeks as they related to him the circBmetaocee 
of finding the body. Such eymptoms were not looked lario 
such a being as the Squire. Those who knew nothing of the 
real state of his acquaintance with Harvey wondered to see 
such marks of tenderness, but if they could have kno?ni how 
angrily thev had parted, a cause for their appearance might 
have been round in a feeling of remorse and regret 

The party at Colonel Bradfield's separated ; their divenioDB 
were for the present suspended, and each man betook himself 
to his home. AnMrngst the number, Harbottle prepared to go 
his way, when iust as he was taking leave of the Colonel, & 
brief note which the active and viguant HoUis had despatched 
to his master, and of which we already know the eon^nts, woe 
put into his hand. 

Dreadful was the state to which the perusal of this annoufice- 
ment reduced, or rather elevated Harbottle — anger— surprae 
— ^remorse — ^terror, all were at once operating upon his Buod- 
what had he said or done — what had been the immediate caiue 
of her flight — not love — ^not guilt — ^no — no^^-the object of hei 
guilty love — as he had deemed it — was dead — was it in an 
agony of sorrow for his loss that she had fled? — no^-ihat cool^ 
not be, for she could not have known of it — yet she might It 
was scarcely possible — whither was she cone— she had no rela- 
tion but an aunt, of whom she knew noming— what was he to 
do— -he should become the by-word, the miA for sccsik ts point 
its finger at— and all that he had dreaded, for beyond the kee 
of her of whom he was so vain-«-th& ridicule of the world-^ 
would foil upon him — ridicule— contempt;, perhaps,— 4iat he 
would undeceive the world, he would exhibit his wife^s con- 
duct in its proper point of view^-would he ?— r-wbat had she done 
— ^how had she misconducted herself— <;ould Hollis substantiate 
a crime against her— could he safely attribute to the ill-ftted 
Harvey, now stretched upon the pallet bed of Uie ^ worst inn's, 
worst room," guilt or intrigue?— Mollis unmld say any thin^ 
and with his views of religion and morality would not scraplCf 
perhaps, to substantiate his evidence by an oath — but what 
could he say ? 

Lovell was to ^ve him all the intelligence he was to re- 
ceive about his wife — ^how was this? — ^if 3ie had been guilty. 
shtwottM not have inade Him \Mic<y>ii^S^^ | 
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Crusted himl Had she betrayed the kst night's conversation 1 
Had she proclaimed him? — what?^^that he dare not ask him- 
self: his quivering lips, his trembling knees, and his parched 
throat, were all of them proofs how much he dreaded as weU 
as regretted Fanny's flight 

He had not courage to see any of the party; all of whom, 
as has just been mentioned, were on the point of flying from 
the centre of affliction ; but mounted his horse, and cantered 
homewards, nearly unconscious of what he was doing. 

^ Send Hollis to me," were his first words on his arrival at 
Binford. 

He passed across the hall and through the drawing-room : 
there lay her work: on a table were her gloves, her writing- 
desk, the pen with which she had written her last letter; 
there were the flowers her hand had placed the evening be- 
fore, in one of the vases on the chimney-piece^^they were still 
Iresh and fragrant, but she that had placed them there, was 
gone; the book from which she had been reading to him, lay 
open at the very page where she had ceased, and a copy 
which at his desire she was making of a drawing of his fa* 
vourite dog, lay by its side. Base and barbarous as he might 
have been, the pang he then felt was almost punishment s^l- 
cient to atone for all his cruelty to her. 

Where was she? — she that he had loved, adored, with all 
the love and adoration of which he was capable — ^the pride of 
his heart, the ornament of his house — ^gone — ^gone ! and, as 
she had said, for ever. On his knees would he now have sup> 
plicated for hours to see her again in her wonted place; agam 
smiling, again attending to his wants, and even anticipating 
his wishes. What was to be done? 

*^I thought it best to send the note to you," said Hollis; *<I 
yma sure my mistress never meant to return." 

**Is Devon with her?" 

** No, sir," said Hollis, " no human being from this, acconv* 
panics her, nor did she take with her one single article of 
dress. She left the house before / was up. Devon did not 
see her before her departure. I heard afterwards that she had 
heen at the Parsonage, and I thought it might be only some 
early expedition with Miss Lovell, but when I saw the letter 
I thought differently." 

^* Have you inquired how she went from Binfbrd?" 

" In Mr. Lovell's carriage ; that I found out at the George. 
It has not been away more than an hour. I understand they 
were goinff towards Bath." 

" Who 00 you mean by they ?" 

** Miss Lovell is gone with my mistress," said Hollis. 

f^ Miss Lovell gone with hev{ 

** Yes ; so that any notion of her meetmg Mr, Hfmrey is out 
^f the question." 
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"Harvey," ezclftimed Harbottle, •'Harvejr — meet Aim/— 
What ! haven't you heard — ^Harvey is dead, a corpse, stifli 
cold. Harvey — ^no! no!" 

•* Dead !" said Hollis. " What— murdered V 

"No-— no!'* said Harbottle; " who should murder himl—an 
accident His horse, it is supposed, ran away with him on 
returning from Ck>lonel Bradfield's, last night, and pitched 
head foremost, with his master on him, into a gravel pit, 
which had been incautiously left open on Broustead Ckmimon." 

" Was he at Colonel Bradfield's last night V said Hollis. 

*« He waa" 

** And found dead this morning 1" 

" Yes," said Harbottle; " would he had been dead a year 
ago." 

" Ay, so indeed ; and it had been well, and I believe our 
mistress would have been here to-day," said Hollis; "but the 
accident is strange." 

** Not strange at alL He had drank much wine ; the hoise 
he rode was that bay which he had here, always a runaway, 
and I suppose, in his harum-skarum way of nding across a 
country, he pitched into the pit before he was aware of his 
jdanffer." 

^'There'll be an inquest on the body, of course," said Hollis. 

" Of course, to-day. What evidence can be adduced, I 
cannot see; for who is to be a witness to an accident which 
happened on a dark night, to a man alone on a heath, it woold 
be aifficult to guess." 

" That's true," said Hollis ; " but who saw him last 1" 

"That's more than I know," said Harbottle; "it's a bad 
thing, and a shocking thing, and at any other time I should 
have felt it more than now ; when, besides all other circum> 
stances connected with his name and conduct, I have a sorrow 
of my own, much deeper than any which the sorrows of others 
can mflict" 

" My advice, sir," said Hollis, " to you is, in the business, as 
regards my mistress, is not to disturb yourself about it Now 
flhe is ffone, I declare, to my mind, I don't believe she ever 
cared fUK)ut you, never valued you as she ought to have done. 
-^If I were you, I would make her a suitable allowance, and 
live on, as comfortable and as happy as a prince without her." 

"Unfeeling scoundrel," said Harbottle, "how dare you 
presume to utter advice to me — a master for whose respecta- 
bility you have pretended to have a care." 

"I spoke but what I thought," said Hollis; "the momenta^ 
woman— a lady I mean, I bcj pardon — ^but ladies ot not ladies, 
they are all much the same — shows that she cares nothing 
about her husband, why then what I say is, her husband ^ 

" Care nothing. Hold your tongue this instant," said Har^ 
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lOttle ; *' leave me — get out of my sight; it is to you^ rather 
ban to your mistress, I owe all this misery, this heap, this 
jCcumalation of wretchedness that I feel, and from which all 
ay money, ten times told, can't release me: you, sir, it was, 
mo first excited my suspicions about the umortunate, poor 
DSt' Harvey !*' 

** Poor,'* muttered HoUis: *^ Oh, he pities him, and / am a 
coondrel!" 

If Mr. Hollis had not known the violence of his master's 
emper, and moreover been quite clear as to tlie side on which 
tis ^ bread was buttered," he would have made that master 
Qch an answer as would have astounded him ; but he was a 
atient creature, he knew into what this fever of temper would 
ubside, and was quite certain that in the next twelve hours 
le should have the Squire as much under command as ever. 
>iily let the master or mistress condescend to make the ser- 
rant a friend, and the tables are turned in the twinkling of 
in eye, and the menial ceases to be the inferior. In Hdlis' 
lands, the purse-proud Squire had placed himself; to him had 
le humiliated himself even into the requesting, rather than 
ordering, (for it forms no specific part of the servant's dut^,3 
o pry, and listen, and pick up intelligence connected with 
he domestic proceedings of his own establishment; and now 
)ecause the results of his inquisitorial system had been most 
Milamitous, he found himself at the mercy of the fellow with 
Bvhose insolence and revengefiil malignity he had the misery 
)f being threatened. 

HarMtUe — and that astonished his fiimiliar — although evi- 
lently shocked and startled by the flight of his wife, was less 
igitated by that event — which, Hollis thought, would have 
excited him most violently — than by the death of Harvey, 
which the same discerning individual seemed to think ought 
to have had no terrors for him. The Squire, however, resolved 
apon proceeding to the Rectory instantly, and ma^ng such 
inquiries as he considered necessary as to Fanny's arrange- 
ments, and as to the reasons she had given Lovell for her ead" 
den adoption of the measure which she had taken. It is quite 
possible that he was not himself conscious of all that had Tpaaeed 
the preceding evening, and certain it is that he was not pre- 
pared, for what he was to hear from the lips of his reverend 
friend, for whom he had really a great respect, and for whose 
pious and exemplary character, he perhaps never felt a higher 
regard than at a moment when he felt himself lowered to a 
intch of misery and degradation, hitherto beyond his imagina- 
tion, and at present far beyond his expression. 

He walked to the Parsonage — cursed as he passed his own 
threshold by the servant who, under his own auspices, had de^ 
Btrc^red lum — sneered at by his groom-boys, and most espe- 
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cially ridiculed by his housemaids, who peeped from the heSf 
room windows as he passed alon^ to join in the mockery that 
was going on below. Of his liability to this sort of observation 
be was fully conscious, and to its unpleasantness most sensitive- 
ly alive; and his heart beat, and his cheek blanched, as he ap- 
proached the shops of Binford, at the doors of which the red- 
fkced bumpkins who owned them, were standing witib the bare 
apprehension that they might be rude, or cold in their civihty, 
or insolent in their bearing; but little did Harbottle know, how- 
ever much he gloried in it, of the influence which wealth 
possesses in a community like that composed of ten-poond 
householders. The "fat and preasy," and the great "un- 
washed," bowed and smiled their best, as usual, and as they 
would have done, i( like Bluebeard, h^ had cropped his ladies 
by dozens, and had not been detected. 'But the bright-eyed 
wives and daus^hters of the gentleman "soap and tallow line," 
hidden behind their muslin curtains and Venetian blinds, 
looked on, and, in " their looking, looked unutterable things;" 
for, be it understood., excellent and exemplary as Fanny was, 
the female portion qf the Binford population had been for the 
kst two years wonderipg how Mrs. Harbottle could endure 
such a man, more especklly as Mrs. Devon, who was a perfect 
oracle among the second-rate, inhabitants, and who, at that 
period, considered her mistre^ quite (as she called her in 
Writing of her) an " angle," related such a collection of his- 
toriettes connected with the disagreements between her lady 
and her master, as led them to suppose that a very slight strain 
upon the cord would snap it asunder. 

Harbottle never before, in walking through Binford, fel( 
what he did ou that memorable day; nor was the wretchedness 
of his present feelings at all relieved by the anticipation of the 
conversation which must ensue between him and the Rector. 
He turned the different points of the case over in his mind, 
and resolved, at all events, to rate his reverend friend for 
permitting his daughter to accompany Fanny, thus lending 
a marked and important sanction to a step, which, at that mo- 
ment, he was prepared to contend, nothing that he had either 
said or done could possibly justi^. 

In this state of turmoil and agitation he reached the gate of 
the Parsonage^house* He rang the bell, and was admitted; 
but such is the peculiar sensitiveness of human nature at cer- 
tain periods, that he felt a conviction that the Rector^s man, 
who happened to open the door, did not receive him with the 
same respect which he was formerly wont to use; and when 
Miss I/)vell — the aunt, who had returned the preceding eve- 
ning to giye Emma her holiday— rode as soon as^c came into 
the drawing-ioom, and said — ^more coldly, as it seemed to hiov 
than usual— that she would herself go and tell her brother^ 
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he was there, it struck him that there was an alteration in 
faer manner which nothing, but a family determination deci- 
dedly against himself, could have induced. 

She did not reappear; nor did even the Rector's man show 
himself again ; a small white-&ced boy, who was called " page'' 
to aunt EUeanor, the sister, and who, in that character super- 
seding what commonly minded persons were accustomed to con- 
sider footrboys, wore red seams down his pantaloons, and two 
hundred and fcHty-eight white sugar-loaf buttons on his jacket 
-^came into the room, told the ^uire that the Rector would 
be glad to see him, and ** marshalled him the way that he 
shoidd ga" 

The Squire entered the library in which his unhappy wife 
had detailed her sorrows but a few hours before; and Mr. 
Lovell, having received him calmlv, yet coldly, desired that he 
might not be disturbed while Mr. Harbottle was with him. 
The pale-faced urchin with the buttons bowed obedience, and 
the double doors of the sanctum were closed upon the anxious 
fjair. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



'• Tbe parent's partial fondneas for a child. 
An only chira— can surely be no crime." 



The longest day must have an end. The morning so much 
wished for/because it was the one immediately prec^ng that, 
on which Lord Weybridge was to start for Binford, dawned — 
his lordship rose — dressed and proceeded to break&st, when, 
amongst various letters, from different parts of England, one 
from his mother, larger in its size, and important in its weight, 
first caught his notice — he broke the seal, and read: — 

Dale Cottage, Monday. 

"My Dear George, — ^News, and of much importance, from 
a village like this, may be unexpected — if I suspect rightly, it 
may l^ unwelcome. So many events have been crowded 
into the day, that the whole place is literally ringing with 
them, and so very curious are they in their nature that I 
scarcely know where to begin. 

" In the first place, prepare your mind for a shock — a serious 
shock — ^your friend, Mr. Harvey is dead ! — killed last night as 
he was returning to Mr. Mordaunt's from Colonel BradfieldV 
^-4ie and his horse were both found, early this morning, in a 
gravel pit, which has been recently opened on Broustead Com- 
mon. This intelligence, I am sure, will agitate and afiect you, 
as indeed it agitated and affected me, not only because I ad- 
mired Mr. Harvey for his accomplishments and qualities, but 
because I know he was an intimate and favourite friend of 
yours — such, however, is the fact Tbe Coroner's inquest is to 
be held to-day; but as he was galloping home alone — of course 
there can be no evidence to show how the accident occurred, 
and, therefore, nothing explanatory of the distressing circum- 
stances can be expected. 

" This melancholy occurrence is to be coupled with ano- 
ther event, wholly unconnected with it, but which affords an 
example of those curious coincidences which you and I have so 
often discussed, as forming a striking part of the romance of 
real life. Mrs. Harbottle has eloped from the Squire — she 
went off to-day, about twelve o'clock, nobody knows why— 
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nobody knows whither. She has not taken her own maid 
with her, nor any servant of the house. But tliere is another cir- 
tiumstance connected with her flight which, perhaps, will in- 
terest some people more than the flight itself— she is accom- 
panied in her notable expedition from her home, by your in^ 
nocent, shy, unassuming, unpretending feir friend Miss Emma 
Lovell, who, in the broad face of day, has had the assurance 
to play companion to a lady running away from her lawful 
husband. 

" The^e incidents, as I have just said, in one day, are tolerably 
well for a quiet place like this. The Squire was sent for 
home, after her departure, and returned to the Hall. What 
steps he intends to take nobody here knows, but at present he 
has exhibited no inclination to follow the fugitive. I have 
seen nothing of him, but Mrs. Harbottle's maid has told mine, 
that he has been raving and storming like a maAman all the 
"forenoon, more particularly mnctn his return from the Paraon- 
age-house, whither he, in the first instance, proceeded to in- 
quire about his lady. 

" I made particular inquiries whether Mrs. Harbottle knew 
of the fatal occurrence to poor Mr. Harvey before her flight, 
tmd I find that she could have known nothing about it — nolx)dy 
had been to Binford from Colonel Bradfield*s till long after her 
departure, and the Squire himself only heard of it at the mo- 
ment he arrived to join the day*s shooting. 

" If, as is generally whispered here, the lady had made an 
^.ppointment to meet and go ofi^, or rather go on with Mr. 
Harvey, the sudden intelligence of his death must have been 
an awfully serious blow to her. But what puzzles every body 
is the connivance of the grave, pious, and venerable Parson in 
the expedition of his daughter in the lady's company. Some 
people deduce from this event an idea that Mrs. Harbottle has 
sufllered some grievous injury or ill treatment from her hus- 
band, and that Mr. Lovell has lent her his daughter's charac- 
ter and reputation to support her in the struggle. This I, for 
one, do not believe, nor am I at all sure that the poor old man, 
«ven at this moment, knows any thing about his girl's goinff. 
At all events, Mrs. Harbottle has one satisfaction with which 
to console herself; in falling she has pulled down her friend, 
for I hear that Popjoy's assistant, whoih you recollect I recom- 
mended as an excellent husband to the interesting young lady, 
has already declared oflT; so that you see the Parson's daughter 
is nearly as much damaged as her imprudent and most proba- 
bly guilty companion. 

"To-morrow, or the^next day at farthest, I conclude, you 
will be here, and then, perhaps, you may sift out some farmer 
particulars; tne sensation created in this monotonous circle is 
quite extraordinary. 
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''I have had a very lonff letter from the Gorgona— they 
quite rave about jrou ; but I have written to dear IMy ^^gOQ 
tnat sort of letter in reply which she will perfectly understand 
as a hope-killer for any of her girls. The Duchi^ too, tells 
ine that vou have promised to go to them very sood, and 
you — " 

" The Duchess may — " — what, it is impossible to sur- 
mise — but so exclaimed George when he came to her Grace's 
name — ^throwing down his mother*8 letter and hiding his eyes 
with his hands — ^^Emma^— gone: lost to me, and herself; it 
cannot be; why, that croaking Ikctor must deal with some &- 
miliar, to have threatened me so earnestly with losing her. 
Emma, the pure, the good, the beautiful; accompany a wife 
flying from ue arms am home of her husband? It cannot be^ 
I say affain, and again, it cannot be. I'll never go near Bin* 
ford; ru never see that hated place again. What could I say 
to Harbottle? What to Lovell? I dare not ask them any 
thing concerning what has happened: and you too, my poor 
kind friend, Harvey; you, to whom I addressed the expression 
of all my feelings only yesterday ; anticipating that you would 
bound to meet me at ullsfbrd to talk over our sorrows and 
hopes together — gone— dead! Is it aU a dream? Harvey 
dead; die honest hand that pressed mine a few short days 
ago, cold, stif^ senseless: surely this must be some trick to 
cozen me; some friffhitful story wrought up by my mother in 
a fit of pbrenxy, to drive me ror ever from the place so inti- 
mately associated with all the people ehe has named, now 
dead, or perhaps worse. 

Lord Weybridffe's first impression was to seek his old firiend, 
the Doctor; but he felt himself at tho moment unequal to his 
society, not only because the numerous incidents which had 
occurred would naturally give rise to innumerable interroga- 
tions, which he was quite sure he should have neither patience 
nor temper to answer, but because he felt convinced that the 
Doctor would consider himself anmzingly strengthened by the 
recent extraordinary occurrences, inlus dictum about not mar- 
rying the Parson's daughter, and would consequently deal out 
his decisions upon that point so triumphantly as to drive him 
half mad. 

To what line of conduct Lord Weybridge might have even- 
tually committed himself^ it is impossible to say, for distracted 
as he was with his view of Emma's extraordinary conduct, in 
countenancing and supporting Mrs. Harbottle, and grieved to 
the heart as he was by the dreadful accident which had oc- 
curred to his amiable friend, he waa compelled, by circum- 
stances over which he had no control, to attend, as much as 
in him lay, to law business of a nature so dry and dull, that 
even the gratifying fact of his own exaltation and aggrandiao* 
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tnent could scarcely repay him for his application to the sub« 
ject. It, nevertheless, forced him to make that application, 
and consequently draw, or rather drive his attention from tiie 
circumstances much more interesting to his heajl; and mind, 
if not so vitally important to his property and pretensions. 

That he would liave hastened his departure for Binford, or 
make-up his mind never to see it again, appeared equally pro- 
bable when he had read the dreadful accounts contained in his 
lady mother's letter. But whatever might have been his reso- 
lution, it was stayed and checked by another event, equally 
unexpected with either of the others which have just been de- 
tailed ; which^ was neither more nor less than the arrival, 
about the middle of the next day, at the door of his lordship's 
hotel, of Lady Frances Sheringham herself and her maid, in a 
" yellow and two," with her tall footman, Robert, bumping his 
plush upon the bar of the " chay," outside. 

Her ladyship had, previously to that morning, felt various 
suspicions about the interest which her son took in Binford, 
its politics and its inhabitants, but whether the real object of 
attraction were the Squire's lady, or the Parson's daughter, 
she had not, even up to that period, satisfactorily to herself as- 
certained. She had now convinced herself If the reader 
recollect the preceding narrative, he will see how the disco- 
very arose: Her ladyship had received by that morning's post, 
a letter from her son, directed to the Lady Frances Shering- 
ham, Dale Cottage, Binford, which she had no sooner opened 
than she found was not intended for her^ but, on the contrary, 
for his friend Charles Harvey, at that time no more. George 
had, it will be remembered, written a letter to his mother, and 
another to his ill-fated friend, and sealed, addressed, and de- 
spatched them both at the same time. In the confusion of the 
moment, he had mis-directed, and consequently mis-despatched 
his epistles — the result of which confusion, not so uncommon 
in society as steady-going methodical people may suppose, was 
the perusal by Lady Frances of the fiallowing confidential and 
explanatory epistle: — 

Tuesday Evening-^ 
" Dear Harvey, — 

** I verily believe that nothing upon earth is so delightful as 
meeting with a little sympathy. I do assure you our dinner 
and evening at Ullsford were to mc most agreeable, so agree- 
able, indeed, that I am going to propose our meeting there 
again on Friday. On that day I shall be en route to Binford, 
whence I shall take my mother to Severnstoke, which she has 
never seen, and which now is mine. I shall, therefore, if it 
suit your engagements, call a halt at Ullsford and repeat our 
last fishing and fowling repast on Thursday. The Mordaunts 
can surely spare you for one dinner, and as your heart, is not 

16* 
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yet, I presume, quite at your own disposal, the thrieadpaper 
fULBses of the house cannot have sufficient attraction to keep 
you tethered to their apron-strinffs — they are indeed moT' 
dantes, but I think you are not likely to be a sufferer—- so let 
me hear that you will meet me. 

" I hate any thing that sounds romantic, and am almost as 
great an enemy to what ladies of a certain age call sentiment, 
as the veriest dandy in London. But, my dear Charles, I ho- 
nestly confess to you, that Emma and her beauties-^not only 
personaJ and mental, but of disposition and heart — are not to 
be got rid of— she is so natural, so mild, so amiable, so gentle, 
and so good, and rely upon it, my dear friend, however lax a 
man of the world may be in his mcnrality, and, however loosely 
he may appear to hold the * bonds of reason,' as some poet says, 
there is no being — at least I hope, and even believe — so cal- 
lous or depraved, as that the sight of virtue and innocence like 
hers, brought into play, in their natural sphere of action, with- 
out forcing, without pretension, without affectation — must pro- 
duce a powerful effect upon him. The sinner's tear is a pearl 
of precious value; and I am not ashamed to admit to you— al- 
though I would not venture to do it at my Lady Tom-Tit^s 
$oiree — ^that I have felt one ready to start, when 1 have con- 
templated the excellence of that exemplary girl, and thought 
to myself how blest, how infinitely blest he would be, who 
could attach to himself, and to his heart and soul, such tender- 
ness, such kindness, such affection, and such piety. 

" It is a dangerous theme. If I were to write all I thmk 
and feel about this dear good girl, I verily believe I should 
outwrite my most voluminous mother. My doom is sealed:— 
either £mma Lovell is Lady Weybridge, or IMy Weybridge 
never exists in my lifetime. 

*^ My good and fond parent, who is, I assure you, a most ad* 
mirable woman (spoiled, perhaps, a little by flattery at her 
first outset in the world) will scarcely bear to hear this deter- 
mination: and yet how odd. She married my &ther against 
the wishes of all her relations, who, as I have heard, were 
most anxious that she shoukl set her cap at a duke of sixty- 
four ; and yet she took her own way, and, as far as worldly af- 
fairs go, her decision has turned out well ; for here I am, what 
I am. But I am sUre I should never get her to listen to my 
proposition about dear Emma. That me has gentle blood in 
ner veins, who, that has seen her can doubt 1 That she has 
more than gentle blood in them, I am prepared to contend 
with my sensitive nnother. Her mother was literally of noble 
blood ; and, although you know enough of me^ to know that I 
care nothing for the small differences of name in the saine 
essential fluid, it may, perhaps, make a great difference in my 
discussions with Lady Frances, who is a stickler &r such 
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things, and who, the other day, seriously justified some man 
who paid seven hundred pounds to the heralds, for making out 
a pedi^ee, in which the principal charge was for kings, at 
five shillings a-piece: a proper price for crowned heads, I 
know you would say, if you were in spirits. It was an Irish gen- 
tleman of whom she was speaking, as you may naturally sup- 
pose; for kings were never quite so plentiful in England: and 
I suspect, if the Reform Bill passes, the scarcity, for the fu- 
ture, will be even still more striking. 

*< I must not go on filling up this sheet with my rhapso- 
dies. When we meet, my dear fellow, we may talk of her — 
of ker — ay, and if you promise me, as your senior (we sailors 
look sharply to seniority,) to behave well, give your own pas- 
sions the curb, and allow mine the snaffle, we will talk of ano- 
ther sJie, and a lovely one, too. But remember, Charles, (yet 
why should I lecture 1) you have taken your step— Love is not 
to be trifled with, if you keep the field: retreat in good time, 
as you have most judiciously done, and you will not, perhaps, 
be pursued. 

*'' Oh, Harvey ! this horrid London ; bad in its best season, 
but now beyond endurance. I cannot tell you how I look for- 
ward to Thursday — afresh air and fresh manners — and that un- 
sophistication which ia so much ridiculed here— -but which 
holds out an assurance of perfect happiness — are to me essen- 
tial — indispensable. I must have them, Harvey — and so, my 
dear fellow, write to me — write — ^but meet me you must at 
Ullsford, on Thursday. Entrenous — ^the blue eyes shall not be 
mentioned. You know what I mean. All I say is, meet me. 
On the very brink of happiness myself, trust to me for being a 
most worthy sympathizer in the sorrows of others. Now, do 
not fail me, my dear Harvey, and believe me truly yours^ 

" George ■■ Paha! — what am I writing i 
Weybridgb." 

** So, so!*' sard Lady Frances, as she laid down this mis-di-' 
reeled letter, " and have I, by an extraordinary accident, after 
all discovered the real inclinations of my son! Now it comes^ 
clear. as daylight to my mind's eye. Now I can understand 
his coldness to all his relations at the present auspicious mo^ 
ment — his avoidance of all my friends, and his anxiety to re-^ 
turn here. And he thinks his mother Was spoiled by flattery,- 
does he? — and he believes that Miss Lovell has nobks blood in 
her veins! — indeed! — fifteenth cousin of the great aunt of an 
Irish baron, perhaps. Miss Lovell to be Lady Weybridge ! — 
to be w»y daughter-in-law! — ^No, no, son Greorge, that may ne- 
ver be-- — ^*' 

And thus she went on soliloquizing, until she had worked 
herself into the determination of the absolute necessity for im- 
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mediate action. Something must be done on the instant 
George must not return to Binford. He must not have the 
opportunity of hearing Emma*8 vindication from the lips of her 
venerable father, nor the justification of his permission for her 
to accompany Fanny. If, as she had really been told, Emma 
had generously and considerately volunteered, under her fe- 
ther's sanction, to make the journey to the residence of Mrs. 
Harbottle's aunt, her merit and kindness would be instantly 
made manifest, while the termination of their mysterious ex- 
pedition at the house of the nearest female relation she had, 
would rescue Mrs. Harbottle from any imputation of blame. 
All these facts must unquestionably come to the knowledge of 
Greorge, if he were suffered to make his promised visit to the 
Cottage, and, therefore, the blow must be struck instantly. 
Lord Wey bridge must be stopped in London, and their jour- 
ney to Worcestershire made without reference to Binford, and 
without any deviation from the straight road, in order to visit it 
On her way to London, Lady Frances took into her consi- 
deration the course she should pursue with regard to the let- 
ter, which had thus accidentally and unexpectedly come to her 
hands; and after a lengthened debate with herself, she re- 
solved altogether to conceal the receipt of it from her son, 
judging, that in the confusion which the death of his friend 
must have occasioned in the Mordaunt family, that either the 
letter which had of course been mis-directed to him by Lord 
Weybridge, would be entirely lost, or, if preserved, necessarily 
opened by some of his connexions, who, when it was found to 
have been so mis-directed, would in all human probability for- 
ward it to her ladysliip^her ladyship, in her anxiety to appear 
to George perfectly disinterested, in her assaults upon the pro- 
priety and respectability of Miss Lovell, losing sight of the 
much more probable, as being the more obvious course to be 
pursued — that of returning the letter, unopened, to the peer 
from whom it came. Strange, however, as it may seem, her 
ladyship's silence was effectual ; for whether the letter were 
opened by servants or accidentally mislaid, certain it is, it 
never turned up, and Lord Weybridge never was in the 
slightest degree enlightened as to the source of his mother's 
authentic information with regard to his real views and inten- 
tions. 

Lady Frances, however, bad a curious mind. If she had 
an object to attain, she would always go about it as engineers 
approach a fortified place, by a zig-zag, or like a waterman, 
who looks one way while he pulls another. A story Squire 
Harbottle used to tell in his happy days might serve as an il- 
lustration of her ladyship's character. He had ordered one of 
his labourers to cut a path across a field for the accommoda- 
tion of his neighbours by shortening a distance between two 
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given points. The man obeyed his orders ; and when the Squire 
came to look at the palii, he found it, instead of being straight, 
and in a direct line from boundary to boundary, sinuous, and 
snake-like, upon which he abused the labourer, for his stupidi- 
ty. The labourer looked sceptically at his master, and said, 
'* Why, bless your heart, sir — a path's never straight — it's out 
o' the nature of a path to be straight" So was it out of the 
nature of Lady Frances Sheringham's mind to be straight,-^- 
and she felt herself in the present instance fully justified in 
exerting all her tact and trickery in carrying the present prin- 
cipal object of her life — ^that of overthrowing and utterly de- 
stroying the much-dreaded connexion between her son and 
the Parson's daughter. 

** My mother r exclaimed Lord Weybridge, as his servant 
announced Lady Frances. 

'* Yes, dearest Geor^!" exclaimed her ladyship, running 
into his arms; *' I could not endure the thought of the distress 
you must be sufiering on account of your poor friend's death, 
in the midst of the worries of business and the dulness of Lon- 
don ; and I resolved to volunteer my society. If you had come 
to me at Binford, on your way to Worcestershire, it would 
have made nearly forty miles' difference in the journey; now 
that I am here, all that will be saved, and we can go to Wor- 
cestershire direct Tell me, my dear child, how are you?" 

*' In health well enough," said George; ** but in mind dis- 
eased. The events with which your letter have made me ac- 
quainted, only prove that rank and fortune cannot alone se- 
cure happiness. So severe a blow has never follen upon me« 
as that which your intelligence inflicted." 

" The news of the deam of one to whom we are attached,'* 
said Lady Frances, " coming so suddenly, has all the terror of 
a frightful dream; it seems impossible, and we vainly hope to 
awake from the terrible illusion. Is it not curious, that such 
an event should have occurred so near to the period of Mrs. 
Harbottle's elopement?" 

'' Curious, indeed !" said George; ** but strangest of all is it, 
that she should have persuaded Emma Lovell to accompany 
her; or, that her father should have sanctioned such a step, 
which he must have done. However, a few days will clear 
up that part of the story, for if we do not pass through Binford, 
going to Worcestershire, I shall, at all events, see the poor 
old gentleman when I leave you there, on our return. 

''I don't think I shall go back to Binford," said Lady Fran- 
ces, " till after Christmas. My present intention is, to go on 
from you, to the north, and so remain till I return from Grims- 
bury. Binford is so cut up and altered by the events which 
have so unexpectedly occurred, and as circumstances now 
Stand, one must take a decided line in the politics of the place 
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— that I shall retire from it, until it has again settled down 
into its wonted tranquillity. I have made my arrangements; 
the furniture is all to be taken down, and the cottage, as yoa 
would say, to be * laid up in ordinary* till January, or perhaps, 
February." 

"If I ever see Bmford again," said George, " I shall see rt 
before January." 

" I was sure your feelings would be sadly excited about the 
dreadful accident to Mr. Harvey," said Lady Frances. 

" And, tell me," said his lordship, "did any thing appear in 
the evidence before the coroner to account for the destruction 
of my poor friend 1" 

"Nothing," said Lady Frances; "nothing beyond the feet 
which I wrote to you; the people have made a strong repre- 
sentation of the dangerous state and position of the gravel-pit; 
but the precaution comes rather late. I never saw a more 
powerful feeling than the event has created in the neighboui- 
hood." 

" Poor fellow I" said George. 

And thus did Lord Weybridge continue inquiring, and Lady 
Frances replying, until at length it occurred to them both, 
that her ladyship might, perhaps, require some refreshment 
afler her hurried journey, and they parted only to meet again 
at dinner. 

Lady Frances could not help (Congratulating herself on the 
execution of her plan, and rejoicing greatly in the readiness 
with which George had altered the arrangement of taking 
Binford en route to his country house; but she still saw the 
difficulty she had to encounter in preventing a correspondence 
between him and the Rector, which she considered, as thmgs 
stood, almost certain to be entered upon. George, however, 
could not write to him that day, and before the close of the 
next, she hoped she might contrive to hit upon some expedient 
which should frustrate the intention altogether. 

The party at dinner was originally to have consisted of 
Lord Weybridge, his privy-counsellor MacGropus, and the 
tutor of his late cousin, Mr. Crabshaw, whom he had appointed 
one of his chaplaina This little junto was agreeably in- 
creased by the unexpected arrival of Lady Frances, who had 
never yet seen either of those gentlemen ; for George before 
his elevation had never any home, except his mother's house, 
or hotel, and, therefore, had no opportunity of entertaining 
his own personal friends at, what would else no doubt have 
been, his hospitable board. 

In anticipation of the arrival of the guests, and in an inte- 
resting conversation about themselves, we shall for the present 
leave the lord and the lady, and take a view of events as they 
appear to be in progress in the country. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



** Your thoughts are still as much your own 
As when you kept the key of your own breast." 

DRTDur. 



' It has long been a question— and by many very zealous per- 
Bons — a question of vast importance, whether the Eleusinian 
and Dionysian mysteries, the fraternity of Ionian architects, 
and the Essenian and Pythagorean associations were the same 
as those of freemasonry at the present moment, varied only as 
the religious opinions and rites of the different fraternities them- 
selves differ. Huge volumes have been written and great names 
made in the discussion of these topics, which, to the " prophane " 
and uninitiated may appear not of such transcendant conse- 
quence; but we must leave them all, wherever they may be 
found, to the contemplation of our reader, and content our- 
selves with merely telling him that no lodge in the world was 
ever more closely tiled than Lovell's library during Harbottle's 
visit ; nor any secret more unattainable than the history of 
what passed within its walls between the Squire and the Rector, 
pending their interview. 

He entered the Parsonage red and ravinff:iwith rage — ^he 
left it pale and subdued — he spoke as he enS^d, in a tone of 
authority and passion — ^he quitted it pale and trembling, with 
lowliness and submission, and betook himself to the Hall, where 
he remamed for a short time only, and then departed in his 
travelling carriage, as most people supposed, in pursuit of his 
lady. 

This, however, was not the case. — She was not destined to 
be so followed, and on the second day from their departure, she 
and her friend reached the residence of her much-talked-of aunt, 
the eldestsister of her late father — a venerable lady — ^rigid in her 
morality — wholly unused to the world as it goes — a stranger 
to London for forty years, and one of the most peculiar cha- 
racters imaginable; she was full of the anecdotes of her day, 
and of the period when she had known a greal deal of every 
body and every thing, and when her father, the grand-father 
of Mrs. Harbottle, was a man of wealth and importance. 
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Fanny, who to Emma's great disappointment, and even vexa* 
tion, bad never gone one step farther in the disclosure of her 
reasons for so abruptly quitting home, evidently began to feel 
nervous and agitated as she approached the house of Uie veteran 
Diana to whose care she was about to commit herself and 
wbose protection was so requisite and important to her chaiacter 
in her present difficult and delicate position. It was in vain 
Emma periodically renewed her inquiries on the subject— she 
was met by her friend with one of those ^ pray don't ask me s,*' 
which are invincible, and the claims of friendship which Emma, 
upon a principle of duty to her father, could not hesitate to 
admit 

Is it, however, to be supposed, that when the day ap- 
proached on which Greorge was to re-visit Binford, and when, 
even by Fanny's own statements, and the repetition of the con- 
versation she had with him, it was evident he intended to majke 
a formal proposal for Emma's hand, she, with ijiil her fnend- 
ship, all her fortitude, all her philosophy, could keep her 
tlioughts from wandering homeward? a tendency, to which it 
must be admitted, they the more inclined, from die unusual, 
and to her unaccountable, reserve of Mrs. Harbottle. 

She had sacrificed every thing for her — even from the very 
first proposition she had made, to the last — and yet she was 
not deemed worthy of her friend's confidence. ** Incompati- 
bility of temper," was to be the plea to her aunt, for her sepa- 
ration, backed and corroborated by a letter from Lovell---but 
whatever old Miss Jarman might think of the matter, Emma 
knew — ^for she had been told so much — ^that " incompatibility 
of temper " was to be called the cause of their disunion, but 
that, in &ct, it was not the real source of the evil — surely, 
placed as she was, she ought to know the whole truth; but no 
— her ft.ther had:entreated her not to press Mr& Harbottle on 
the subject, to which she had agreed, convinced that she would, 
of herself, communicate all the circumstances connected with 
it— -on the contrary, she found that she would communicate 
none; and as Emma's suspicions, during the progress of their 
journey, turned more decidedly than ever towa^s something 
connected with Charles Harvey, and she ventured even to 
hint as much, Fanny's agitation and sufi^ring were visibly 
increased, and as she had before done, she earnestly entreated 
her never to let her hear his name mentioned. 

But there was another thin^ which mortified poor Miss 
Lovell almost as much, if not quite, as the silence of her friend 
upon her own particular afiairs, which was, that she never, or 
if^ ever, only cursorily alluded to hers. Once or twice she 
expressed a regret — ^rather civil and formal — ^though apparently 
sincere — ^that her misfortunes had been the cause of taking 
Emma away from Binford at the very point of time at wbicb 
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Lord Weybridge was expected — ^but she did not dwell upon the 
ciTCumstance--6he did not talk about him—or bis merits— <Mr 
his attentions— or his afiection; on the contrary, she maintained 
a sort of sullen silence, which, particularly as far as his lord- 
ship was Concerned, was extremely unpleasant to Enuna, and 
moreoyer had a tendency to connect, in some way or other, 
how, she did not, it is true, distinctly make out, her removal 
from Binford with his lordship's arrival there. 

About the dusk of the second day's journey — not expedi- 
tiously performed, for a carriage with a pair of horses on the 
outside and a couple of ladies within, is seldom put into any 
very rapid motion — they reached the top of the hill which 
commands a view of the town, in the neighbourhood of which 
Miss Jarman's residence was situated. The fading redness of 
the setting sun displayed to their eyes the castle, and church- 
tower, and the most prominent buildings of the town, blended 
in one deep blue mass, fantastically shaped, and animated by 
the lighter blue and curling smoke from the chimneys. 

The post-boy, taking advantage of the moment to rest his 
tired steeds, touching his hat, turned on his horse to inquire 
whether he was to go across the mead, or along the high road 
to Miss Jarman's. As not one individual of the party had ever 
seen the town, the road, the mead, or Miss Jarman, the ques- 
tion was hard to answer; but the reply, "whichever is the 
shortest way," was safe and considerate ; except, indeed, that 
as much time was consumed in traversing the worse, road, as 
would have been expended in covering the longer distance on 
.the better. 

In going for the first time to a place — ^more especially if 
any circumstances of interest are likely to result from the visit 
—one feels, however glad for many reasons to have finished 
the journey, a sort of regret that the moment of arrival is at 
hand. It is true, that by the preconcerted division of their 
process into two days, Mr. Lovell's letter to Miss Jarman, 
which was to pave the way for Mrs. Harbottle, and prepare 
her aunt for her reception, accompanied by one for nerself^ 
would have been in her hands several hours before they reached 
her residence — still there was something awkward, and al- 
most awful in their meeting; for Miss Jarman, whose retire- 
ment from the world was a matter of choice, had never ac- 
cepted any of the invitations of the Squire, of whom, however, 
it was in some degree fortunate she had, from all she had heard 
of him, formed a very unfavourable opinion. There was one 
peculiarity for which she was rather remarkable ; — with every 
disposition for conversation, and a good deal of general infor- 
mation and anecdote, she had not the &eulty of recollecting 
any thing in the world which she wished to remember; her 
mind was as quick and vig<Nrous as ever, and this want of re- 
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collection did not in the slightest degree afiect her as to per- 
sons, or objects, or places present; nor did it curb her fancy 
or deaden her imagination, but it gave to her conversation a 
strangeness of character, which to any one — to every one who 
had not the pleasure of her acquaintance, must unquestionably 
have the air of caricature. Of this peculiarity, unluckily for 
her approaching visiters, they were not, in the slightest degree, 
aware ; and certainly, if they had not both be^ absorbed in 
grief and anxiety, the display of it would have caused, with 
their perception of the ridiculous, a scene, the very reverse of 
what might be considered genteel in the west of England. 

As they crossed the mead — which they did with nearly as 
much motion as a frigate would feel in a gale of wind off the 
Cape of Good Hope, the chariot pitching and rolling terribly 
— ^Uie hollow barkings of two or three dogs proclaimed to their 
cars the position of the house, the exterior of which their eyes 
were not destined distinctly to see ; suddenly their progress 
was checked by a low green gate; this opened, they moved 
with somewhat more of ease along a narrow road until a se- 
cond gate arrested their career. Having passed this barrier, the 
post-boy appeared to gain considerable confidence, and putting 
on his horses, gave a sudden turn into a third gate, and they 
found themselves wheeled half round a gravel circle encom- 
passing a bosquet of laurel, laurestinus and holly. 

The door was opened, and a servant was ready to receive 
them. The dogs having duly announced their approach — the 
ladies alighted. Fanny trembling excessively, and Emma quite 
as nervous as it was necessary to be in a state of uncertainty 
as to their reception — the lamp which swung in the centre of 
the square hall, (around which was a^llery protected by oaken 
balustrades, in which two servant-maids one holding a candle in 
her hand, were peeping over to look at the new arrivals) burned 
dimly; and as the man preceded them across the marble floor 
along a path of mat to the door of the drawing-room, Fanny 
gave Emma a look terribly expressive of her feelings, and 
which Emma could not help thinking had something regretful 
in its character; elicited, perhaps, by the striking contrast which 
the chilly twilight of their new abode aflbrded to the brightly 
illuminated, well-warmed corridors and vestibules of Binford. 

" What name shall I say, ma'am 1" said the servant. 

Fanny was ashamed of mentioning hers, and Emma afraid 
to pronounce her own. Harbottle, to be sure, was not a soft 
founding patronymic; however, Emma undertook to be spokes- 
woman, and informed the servant The door was thrown open, 
and presented to view a remarkably comfortable square room 
— low, but snug; the doors trimmed with gilt leather, and the 
windows covered by rich damask curtains — a thick Turkey 
carpet concealed the floor, excepting round the skirting-boards, 
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where the well polished oak proclaimed tlie antiquity of the 
mansion and the industry of the housemaids; a large wood 
fire, the first they had seen in that year, crackled in the grate, 
and two small dogs, one a poodle, and the other a pug, both 
very fat, and both wearing ribands and collars, as if it were a 
gala-day, were dozing on the rug, from which they simulta- 
neously rose to bark at the ladies as they entered. 

Some few pictures adorned the walls; two cages of canary- 
birds hung near their mistress, and a huge gray cat, with im- 
mense whiskers, who had for many years been on terms of the 
most perfect amity with the dogs, sat close to the old lady's 
chair, purring and winking in the best possible temper. 

" How do you do, my dear neicel" said Miss Jarman, laying 
down her spectacles and extending both her hands towarcS 
Fanny: " I am vastly glad to see you. You must excuse my 
getting up; I am almost a cripple. Miss — Miss — What is 
the young lady's name, BuddV 

" Lovell, ma'am," said the toady. 

" Ah! Miss Lovell, I am happy to see you," continued Miss 
Jarman; " what sort of a— journey have you had — I have got 
your father's letter — we shall discuss that by-and-by — won't 
you — Miss Budd — ring the — pull the — " 

Miss Budd understood, and rang the bell. 

" And have the goodness to show the — ladies — their, — what 
room — V 

" Sleeping rooms?" 

" Exactly. Take off your things — and we will order — what 
d'ye call — the— thing— the tea and coffee — to be ready when 
you come down — " 

In ordinary conversation Miss Jarman, who, as the reader 
already knows, was somewhat advanced in years, got on at the 
rate we have just ventured to exhibit. It was when she at- 
tempted narrative and tried her hand at the descriptive, that 
her peculiarities more splendidly displayed themselves. 

She was a fine-looking person, and Fanny was much struck 
by a strong resemblance between the expression of her coun- 
tenance and that of her late father. Her reception of them 
was kind and afiectionate, and at once set Fanny's heart at 
rest, as to the effect produced by Lovell's letter and her own, 
still she looked forward with a most disagreeable sensation to 
the conversation which must inevitably take place after tea- 
Miss Budd, who had resided for many years with Miss Jar- 
man in the capacity of companion, and had now become abso- 
lutely necessary to her as interpreter, or rather " flapper," was 
a tall gaunt person, with a long face, and a countenance of im- 
moveable inexpressiveness; and, in her opmion, but which she 
did not, of course, venture to express, the conduct of the new 
visiter in quitting the protection of her husband, was only 
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equalled in baseness on the (jart of Miss Jannan, by her ready 
reception of the piilty fugitive under her roof. To be sure, 
circumstances nught be explained; and a clergyman would 
scarcely pledge ms character and reputation, or suffer his 
daughter to be the associate of a femide who had conducted 
herself improperly; but, however, she would wait and see, and 
in either case say nothing. 

During, and after tea, the depression of Fanny's spirits be- 
came so evident, and her effi)rts to rally so unavailing, that by 
the unanimous decision of the other three ladies, she was per- 
suaded to retire — if not to sleep, at least to rest The whirl 
and rattJe of the journey, and the varying objects which had 
met her eye--even abstracted as she had been — kept her mind, 
during their progress, in a small degree diverted urom the un- 
divided consideration of her own position; but when she found 
herself seated in a strange house, with persons unknown to 
her, in a silence unbroken, except by the heavy ticking of a 
tall japauned-case clock in one of the corners of the room, and 
contemplated the sudden change which the events of eight 
and fi>rty hours had wrought in her condition, and recollected 
that she had chosen her course — that it was now irrevocable, 
and that the intelligence of the morning from LdvcII would of 
course be seriously important, as regarded her future character 
and conduct in the world, she could no longer bear up; and ac- 
cordingly she was led by Emma and Miss Budd to her bed- 
room, where, in opposition to their wishes, more especially 
those of Miss Lovell, she entreated to be left to herself. Her 
companions returned to the drawing-room, much to the de- 
light of the rigid frigid Diana, Miss Budd, who hoped that 
Miss Jarman would take the opportunity of F^Einny^s absence to 
extract as much information as possible out of her companion, 
upon which they might form a better jud^ent than they yet 
had been able to arrive at, as to the circumstances of the 
case. 

Miss Jarman, however, who besides being better bred than 
Miss Buddi was, for &raily reasons, and moreover because she 
had consented to receive and shelter her niece, not at all in- 
clined to throw more light upon the afiair tham was just ne- 
cessary, lest a too powerful illumination might betray more 
than would be agreeable, resolved rather upon leaving the 
main question untouched, and of making herself acquainted 
with the disposition and conversational talents of Miss Lovell. 

** Have you been much in London, Miss Lovell V said the 
old lady. 

" Not much," said Emma. •* We were always in town for 
two or three months pverv yew till my dear mother's death, 
l>ut, since that event, we have only been twice away from Bin- 
ford." 
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" I Mras very fond of London once/* said Miss Jannan, **but 
it is 80 altered, I dare say I should scarcely know it. I am 
told they have taken up all — ^what d'ye call it, Miss Buddl" 

•* The pavement, ma'am." 

" Yes — ^pavement; and that Mr. — what's the name of the 
man who came from the place where the Doctor who wrote the 
— what d'ye you call the books with the words 1" 

" Dictionary, ma'am," said Miss Budd. 

"Dictionary — ^yes," continued Miss Jarman; "where he 
said the people eat — what's the name of the thing they make 
water gruel of!" 

" Oat meal, ma'am," said Miss Budd. 

'* Ah, oats. He said they eat oats ; I recollect now. Well, 
that Mr. Somebody has taken up all the, what did I say, 
Buddl" 

" Pavement, ma'am," said Budd. 

" Ay — ^pavement; and put down pebbles instead." 

" Oh, MacAdam," said Emma. 

"Yes — MacAdam;" said Miss Jarman. — " Recollect, Miss 
Budd, always remind me of MacAdam — and that must very 
much have altered the place; and they have pulled down— -I 
forget the name of the place — where the Prince of— psha, 
the King's eldest son lived, opposite the man with the red — 
what d'ye call the thing in his button hole? — ^him who used to 
scrape my — my — ^" 

" Teetb, ma'am," said Budd. 

This, which no doubt appears caricature in writing, was 
what Emma had to endure viva voce; and the ease and volu* 
bility with which it all glided over the lips of Miss Jarman, 
who being extended at her ease on a huge arm chair, moved 
neither hand nor foot during her oration, but only turned her 
head on her neck pivot-wise towards Miss Budd, whenever 
she wanted a refreshener was most marvellous. 

" Every thing changes," continued the lady. " I recollect 
when nothing was too gay for me. I never missed a night of 
the — that place where I used to go twice a week, see what I 
did not like, and hear what I couldn't understand, and paid 
three hundred a year for a — what d'ye call the thing ?" 

" An opera-box, ma'am," said Miss Budd. 

" You are not old enough, Miss — " 

" Lovell." 

" Miss Lovell, to remember another place that I, as a 

girl, delighted in, where we used to walk round and round a 
great room, like so many horses in a mill, to the sound of horns 
and clarionets, in an atmosphere of tea-kettle smoke, smelling 
coffee and muffins — I do recollect the name of that, Miss 
Budd — Ranelagh." 

"I have had a great loss in being bom so late," eaid 
Emma. 
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" Why sol" said Miss Jarman. ** As I was saying to Miss 
Budd, the other day, the discoveries of the last twenty years 
have heen such as to set us wondering, and as far as J am ecu- 
cerned, make one sorry to have been born so soon." 

It would be scarcely worth setting down the conversation 
which was maintained between the two ladies, with the in- 
terpolations of the refresher, nor should the reader have been 
troubled with the same specimen here offered, but to enlighten 
him as to the sort of society into which poor Mrs. Harbottle 
had voluntarily plunged hereself. Having taken the step, a re- 
moval from the protection of her aunt would be destruction; 
and afler a tedious sitting of three hours of forgetfulness and 
recollections, Emma, not yet knowing the nature or extent of 
Fanny *s provocations to flight, could not help thinking that, 
if they arose, " from incompatibility of temper," as she had been 
told, she would find the remedy worse than the disease; or, at 
all events, much upon a par as an experiment with putting on 
a perpetual blister to cure a temporary disorder. 

She visited Fanny before she went to her own room — she 
found her awake — bathed in tears, and pale as death. It was 
her own desire that she should not be visited by any of the 
family until Emma retired to rest — a smile of friendship and 
affection beamed through the sorrowful expression of her love- 
ly countenance as she extended her hand to her kind compa- 
nion ; and to the inquiry how she felt, her reply that she should 
be better to-morrow, struck Emma as having something ex- 
tremely peculiar in its manner and emphasis: there was a wild- 
ness and an earnestness, even a solemnity in it, uncommon, 
unusual in the tone of Fanny's voice, and in her way of speak- 
ing: it seemed to imply much more than Miss Lovell could 
comprehend — tbo words, too, were followed by another gush 
of tears. 

Emma knew that her father was to write after having seen 
the Squire, she had heard him promise that, and he had pro- 
mised, also, that she should have a letter from him ; but, no 
letter, let its contents be what it might, could have the effect 
of altering Fanny's position; because, although she had sedu- 
lously concealed the immediate circumstances which had pro- 
duced the separation, she had more than once during the 
journey declared, that no earthly power could induce her 
ever again to see her husband. 

At one moment a horrible idea entered Emma's mind — she 
thought she knew the principles and character of her friend too 
well to entertain it — ^yet — for the instant it flashed across her 
imagination. She thought, that Fanny meditated some rash act 
by which she should terminate an existence, now as she had 
repeatedly declared grown irksome to her; but no! — a mo- 
ment's reflection assured her of the impossibility of such coa- 
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dact on her part, and although she entreated her to let her 
sleep on a sofa which was m the room, and remain near her 
during the night, she felt no apprehension when Fanny insist- 
ed upon her going to her own hed, to take the rest, of which, 
after their journey, she must stand so much in need, that she 
left her in any danger from her own hand. 

She inquir^ of Emma, if her conduct had been the subject 
of their evening*s conversation, and felt well pleased with her 
aunt*s delicacy and consideration when she found it had not 
been so much as touched upon. The old lady had received 
both her and Miss Lovell merely as visiters whom she expect- 
ed, and conscious how painful any recurrence to the topics, 
nearest her heart as well as theirs, must be reserved for a pri- 
vate interview with her niece at some more seasonable oppor- 
tunity, those inquiries which she might think proper to make, 
proving by her warmth and kindness that she was perfectly 
satisfied with the general impression she had taken of the 
delicate affiiir. 

Emma, in saying what had not been the subject of their con- 
versation, did not tell Fanny the nature of the conversation 
which really did take place, nor point her attention to the ex- 
traordinary failing of her venerable relation, convinced that 
Fanny would in an instant detect the old lady's habitual fbr- 
getfulness, which in brighter days, no doubt, would have had its 
full effect upon her then joyous disposition ; but Emma could 
not help thinking to herself, that however warm the reception 
she had met with, and however kind the old lady's manner to- 
• wards her might be, she was not sorry that her stay was not 
to be prolonged beyond a week or ten days at the farthest, al- 
though she deeply regretted the absolute necessity of leaving 
her sorjowing friend behind her. 

While this most respectable and amiable family are asleep^ 
or at least when 
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All did sleep, 



Whose weary hearts could borrow 
One hour from care and love to rest," 

it may not be improper to introduce the reader to another 
member of it, who did not make his appearance during the 
evening of the arrival of the ladies, but who had been staying 
for some weeks at Miss Jarman's. 

This other member formed, perhaps, an addition to the old 
lady's family circle, not exactly anticipated by either of the 
travellers. And it might appear strange, even to the reader, 
that the name of the individual had not even been mentioned 
during the long conversation between the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room. 
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The individual in question was a young French Count, 
Alexis de Montenay By name, who had been staying, as it 
afterwards turned out, with Miss Jarman for several weeks. 
He was the son of an old friend of hers, and having heen in 
some degree Anglicised by education, had become a regular 
visiter at her house once or twice in every year. The dis- 
tance at which Miss Jarman lived from Fanny, and the very 
casual intercourse which existed between them, confined en- 
tirely to correspondence, and even in that respect, restricted 
to a seasonable letter of good wishes at Christmas, will account 
for her not having been prepared to find such a visiter tlierc. 
Indeed, if she had been aware of the circumstance, knowing 
as she did, the ill-nature of the world, and tbe vindictive spirit 
of her husband, it might have altered her intention of throwing 
herself under the care of her aunt, whose house she considered 
to be, as indeed it looked very like, a sort of Protestant nun- 
nery, in which, all the rigid observances of such establish- 
ments were maintained, without any of the mummery and hy- 
pocrisy so generally to be found in them. But to find the dull 
circle of Mopeham House enlivened by the wit and vivacity 
of a French Count, an Alexis de Montenay, was what neither 
of the lady travellers expected. 

So, however, it was, and when Emma was being dressed, 
the announcement of the fact was made to her by her maid, 
who not only told her that there was a French Count in the 
family, but that she had seen him — that he had spoken to her 
— and thence she proceeded to^ eulogize his beauty and afta- 
bility, in terras which made Miss Lovell wonder. She felt 
no gentle alarms, no tender fears for the safety of her own 
heart, but she certainly did think, as far as the sound of the 
thing went, it was not the most fortunate circumstance in the 
world as related to her friend, placed, as she was, in so very 
delicate a situation. 

Fanny was made acquainted with the intelligence as soon 
as Emma visited her, but she was not in a state to take an in- 
terest in any thing that might happen. The dread — the anx- 
iety — the wildness, at which Emma had trembled the night 
before, still oppressed and agitated her, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty she could speak even to her constant and 
faithful companion. Her earliest inquiry was, "at what hour 
the post arrived 1" On the receipt of letters, all her anxiety 
appeared to be fixed, and when at last they actually arrived, 
it was in a fit of something like frenzy that she rallied all her 
energies, and starting up in her bed, broke the seal of that 
which she recognised as coming from Lovell. 
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